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Art. I.— a new STUDY OF THE ORIGIN OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 

A very remarkable examioatioa of the Gospels lias lately 
appeared in tlie Revue dee deux Mondee, from the pen of 
M. Ernest Havet, of the lustilute. As 1 am not acquainted with 
any work on the subject so trenchant, independent and iincoin- 
promising, 1 here attempt to represent its chief outlines, at the 
same time observing that I do not undertake to pledge either 
the reader or myself to a complete acceptance of all the argu¬ 
ments adduced, or all the conclusions drawn. 

Almost every one must have heard of the international com¬ 
petition to paint a camel. How the English artist went to 
Bjyypf. and made careful studies for six months ; how tho French¬ 
man hastened, in a spare moment, t;o the Jardiu-des-PJuntes 
and throw off a spirited ebaucke; while the German shut liim- 
self up for a year, and at the end of the time produced the Idea 
of the animal evolved from the depths of his moral conscious- 
uess. Much in same spirit has the subject of Jesus been 
recently treated by three representatives of the chief nations of 
the civilised world, Herr Strauss, M. Renan, and Professor Seeley. 
But the present study is not strictly in the style of the Leben 
TeeUf of the Vie de Jisue, or of our own Bcee Homo, Without 
the metaphysical ambitiousness of the first, it has neither the 
artistic character of the second, ^or the ethical exertion of the 
third. Yet it will be found by no means uninteresting or purely 
negative; and it deserves attention, as the contribution of an 
unbiassed inquirer, who collects and analyses the evidence, and 
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endeavours to show not only wbat may, but what must, have 
been. 

M. Havet’s study is full of original tbo^ights and of facts not 
previously much utilised. He begins with pointing out that the 
propagation of the Christian doctrine which began in the days 
of Claudius, only took the place of a Jewish propaganda that had 
been already going on for some years ; that it was introduced 
at a time when both Jews and Gentiles were on the look-out for 
a new spiritual dawn ; and that its progress was hastened, if 
not determined, by tlije fall of Jerusalem about twenty-five 
years later than the first appearance of the new sect at Antioch. 
Connecting his subject in this way with the general history of 
the shores of the Mediterranean at the time, the author con¬ 
trives to place it in a new and very str«iking light. 

Already (37 B.C.) Herod the Great had succeeded in sup¬ 
planting the Asmonean dynasty who were the last Jewish rulers 
of Palestine. Tlie sceptre bad departed from Judah, and the 
prophecy (Genesis XLIX., 10) was in aW men's minds and 
creating a general expectation of the coming of Shiloh. Herod 
had suppressed, with equal courage and cruelty, the marauding 
bands of the North and East; but the adventurous spirits of 
those quarters clung tctiaciously to their lawless aspirations ; in 
particular we are told of “ Judas the Galilean,” who proclaimed 
the Kingdom of the Lord {Jos. Ant. XVIIL, 1, G,) and “drew 
away much people after him” (Acts V. 37). It is more than 
pro\>able that this leader at least announced himself as the 
messiah, Christ or “ the Anointed,” as also did a contemporary 
adventurer, named Theudas, who said that he was some one.” 
Then followed John the Baptist; regarded by the Church as 
the Forerunner of tlie Gospel dispensation, hut thought at the 
time by many to be “ the Christ” (Luke III., 15) and preached 
as such by bis own disciples, as we are distinctly informed by 
Clemens Romanus. So great was the sensation produced by 
John, that Josephus does not hesitate to say that the defeat of 
Herod Antipas by Aretas, the Arabian, was generally attributed 
to the Divine displeasure kindled by his puttii^K John to death. 
When Josus first appeared in public as a teacher, Antipas is 
represented as saying that be must be John risen from the dead ; 
and all seems to point to the conclusion that Messianic expect¬ 
ations were in the air, anc' that the Advent was only ode of 
several such occurrences of the period. 

“ In spite of which,” pursues our author, '‘Jesus has remained 
definitively the one Messiah of Christianity ; and the study of 
the sources of that religion must end at last in the study of His 
life, Thau which, however, nothing is more difficult. For we 
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Christianity. 

liavc no other information on its details but what we find in the 
documents called * tlie Four Gospels t and these documents are 
but meagre records. Firstly, tliey are not coutemporaneous with 
the events which they record, for all are certainly of later date 
than the fall of Jerusalem, '^ext, being written in Greek, they 
must have been addfessed to countries foreign to the scene of 
the events recorded^ at a distance from eye-witnesses, both as to 
time and as to place.'* 

He goes on to say of these documents (of which the earliest 
must have been written not less than foatjy 3 ^ears after the events) 
that Strauss has so completely demonstrated their irrcconcileable 
discrepaucies, that the only chance for those who wish to hclievo 
them capable of reconciliation is~uot to open Strauss's book, to 
which no serious reply in his opinion,-possible. For his own 
part, while admitting ilrat all narratives must present hona Jide 
differences of statement, * M. ilavet declares that it often seems 
to him tliat the true story has been lost, and that the loss has been 
supplied by the work«i>f the imagination. 

No doubt, there are traces of an earlier record, in the Epistles 
which—after negative criticism has done its work—remain 
clearly attributable to S. Paul. Of these M. Havet allows four, the 
Epistles to the Galatians, to the Coiinthiaus (1st and 2nd) and to 
the Uoiuans. But, seeing that S. Paul had never known the 
Lord, his brief references—apart from the value assignable to 
inspiration—are by no means abundant. In tliis state of doubt 
and difficulty M. Havet is desirous of making the most of that 
Gospel which is generally allowed by the best critics to be the 
most ancient; and accordingly the rest of his article is cliiefly 
devoted to a study of the narrative called liie Gospel according 
to S. Mark.” 

AI. Havet is satisfied tliat we must begin by entirely elimi¬ 
nating the miraculous eleinout even from this narrative. In 
such things it is evident to him that tlTore can be no "actuality.” 
If a.-iked how lie accounts for the persistent belief of the authors 
and readers of these comparatively early records in such things, 
he replies:—“It was believed that Jesus had done miracles 
because it was believed tliat be was the Alessiah; for it was 
believed that the Alessiah must do miracles.” He traces this 
expectation to a too literal interpreting of tlie visions of the 
revival of Israel proclaimed by Isaiah ; and holds that by a 
two-fold error the figurative language of the prophet was taken 
too literally^ and then its imagined fulfilment was taken as a 
proof that Israel's long-looke'd-for Messiah had come. Those 
who, after the death of Jesus, believed that ho had been tbo 
Messiah, believed that the signs that had been announced as 
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Messianic must have accompanied his coming. To these reasons, 
acting on an observation of the power wiiich Jesus really pos¬ 
sessed of chasing away those sufferings of the nervous system 
believed at the time to be of Satanic origili, M. Ilavet attributes 
botli the records of miracles and their ready belief. 

As for the special value of the Gospel that bears the name of 
Mark, it is considerable, but not unqualified. It is probably not the 
record mentioned by Papias ; as has been shown by the author 
of Swpernatural Religion (a book which M. Havet does not 
seem to have met with)‘.and therefore we cannot be certain that, 
like that record, it contains any portion of tradition derived from 
S. Peter. And it was written, like all the similar narratives 
that have come down to us, in a foreign language and at a distant 
time. Professor Christlieb, the convinq^d but learned apologist of 
Bonn, admits that “the preference for'the second Gospel may 
be the result of critical investigation';” and, since he nowhere 
refutes that conclusion, we must presume that he was unable to 
do so—unless, indeed, ho thought the point »ot sufficiently material 
to deserve iiapiiry. He also allows tiiat this Gospel omits not 
only tho Incurnalion and Infancy, but also the appearances 
after death, and much of the other elements of miracle elsewliere 
so abutnlant. Yot even this simple narrative appears to M. Havefc 
to bo of no greater authority than as an edifying little story, 
founded perhaps ou fact, but published for tlie sake of spiritual in¬ 
struction rather than of historical information. It is as if an cdii- 
Cixtcd Hindu were to publish at Petersburg, or Paris, about the end 
of the present centiny, a pious tract containing an imaginary 
accconnt of the carpenter of Arnritsir, whose movement was 
nipped in the bud about the year 1872. 

In analysing this book M. Havet is, of course, careful to 
explain that he rejects every remaining clement of the super¬ 
natural. From his point of view not only are miracles impossible, 
but prophetic utterances also. For the antidote to these postulates, 
we must refer once more to tho excellent work of Professor Cbrist- 
lieb,* of which it may fairly be said that no apologetic book has 
appeared at once so vigorous and so much in harmony with tho 
philosophical tln)ught and language of the present day. To the 
enlightened theologian, anxious to preserve a reasonable orthodoxy 
without entirely shutting his ears to modern controversy, no more 
useful work cotdd he commemi'jd. 

M. Havet, however, is in no danger of falling into the 
error that has so often chavactejriscd modern Sceptics; that 

* Ttiere in an English fnanslation Chnstian Bdiaf. Edinburgh, F. and 
of this book ; Modern Dovhi and T. Clark. 1S71. 
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Euhemerism wbicb, after rejecting tbe supernatural, is prepared to 
accept all the rest. Far from that: be accepts Grote’s excellent 
principle, that in such matters tlie possible is equally dependent 
on evidence. It may be%omewliat simpler, from bis point of view, 
to deal with the impossible; and its introduction may taint a 
record which, but for its presence, might pass without comment. 
But, when comment Jaas been once attracted, we may often find 
less marvellous matter no better voucho(^for than the rest. 

All that remains quite certain, according to M. Havet, is that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a Jewish reformer who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate. To this simple residufim does he reduce the 
creeds. And the striking novelty iff his treatment is the boldness 
with which he undertakc.s to establisli the doubtful, if not tho 
absolutely iiiitrue, cbaract^'r of those three propositions which 
most of the least comprdhiising of nationalists have hitherto 
regarded as beyond quest itm. Namely :— 

1. That Jestis claimed to be tbe Christ. 

2. That He was, put to death after a solemn condemnation 
pronounced by the chief priests and elders of the Jews, Pilate 
being the agent of titis sentence. 

S. That He proclaimed that God Iiad abandoned the Jews as 
His chosen people; and that tho inheritance of Israel had passed 
to the Gentiles. 

I hope that I have sufficient!}^ guarded wyself against tho 
supposition that 1 am endorsing all these conclu.sions. 1 have 
neitiier the learning nor the ability for their adequate apprecia¬ 
tion, and 1 am far from admitting, that tbe supernatural is neces¬ 
sarily the impossible. My object will be attained if I can convoy 
to those who have not access to the original, some notion of tho 
views of a student who appears to avoid many of the faults of 
his predecessors, and to treat a subject of great and general interest 
with a considerable amount of research, originality, and general 
fairness. • 

Pointing out numerous passages wherein Jesus is represented 
as discouraging the notion of His Messiahship and as forbidding 
all annouucemeuts in that sense, our author contends that the 
opposite passages in winch he seems to favour the notion must 
be regarded with suspicion. The writer of the book would not, 
he thinks, have introduced so many repetitions of the prohibition 
to tell any one that “ Ho was the Christ," unle.ss it had been 
notorious that no one had heard Him say so, and that the notion 
had only rfirisen when He was more. Even in the supposed 
trial before tbe Sanliedrim ( Mark XIY,) we are told that it was 
found impossible to obtain sufficient evidence on which to convict 
Jesus of having made this statement. That He then furnished 
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the requisite testimony out of His own mouth and was thereupon 
sentenced to death, our autiior does not consider historically 
true. We shall come to some further remarks on this presently. 
In the meantime we are called upon to note that if, after the 
death of Jesus, His followers concluded that He had been the 
expected Messiah, occasional declarations, both during His trial and 
during His antecedent ministry, would appear to them proper and 
would find place in then* literature. Add that, in the oldest 
record, Jesus is never represented as calling God “ His Father,” 
while for Himself the expression used is “ the Son of Man.” 

As to tlic second (A>int, tlm method of His condemnation and 
execution, M. Havet asks how'it can be supposed that the San- 
hediim of the Jews, after coudeniuing Jesus iu their own tribunal, 
should have been under the necessitj^ of going to the Roman 
tribunal to obtain what we should iidw call “ the death-warrant.” 
There is no reason to suppose that they had not the power to 
carry out their own sentences ; they did so, shortly after the death 
of Jesus, in the case of the Proto-martyr Stephen; they did so, 
many years later, in the case of S. Janies. It is true that on 
this latter occasion they were reproved by the Roman Goverument; 
but it was not for sentencing or for executing their sentence ; it 
was for bringing James to trial witliout autliority. The aulhori- 
sation of the Government was required for the convening of the 
Jewish Court; but when once it was convened, its powers had 
no limit and required no confirraation. An appeal there was, for 
a Roman citizen, as wo see in the inscauce of S. Paul; hut 
Jesus was not a Roman citizen, aud Ho made no attempt to appeal. 
Lastly, no reality appears to attach to the pretended accusation 
of blasphemy. 

What we must suppose, therefore, is that the Sadducean section 
of the Jewish hierarchy, alarmed by the popular manifestation 
that had attended the entry of the Galilean Rabbi into Jerusalem, 
and anxious, perhaps, for i»easons of their own, to disemharrass 
themselves of His presence, made use of the oiBcial susceptibili¬ 
ties of Pilate to denounce Him as a seditious demagogue ; and 
that, on this dennneiation, Pilate himself sentenced Him to the 
painful .and degrading piinishnient which the Romans reserved 
for slaves and outcasts. This is confirmed, not only by the well- 
known record of Tacitus, but even by an apparently authentic 
tradition preserved iu the foi rth Gospel. The words of Tacitus 
are:—“He from wlioin they (the Christians) wore named, 
Christus, underwent the last penalty in the reigii qjf Tiberius, 
by order of P. Pilatus, the procurator.” In the ** gospel according 
to John” we are further told that the Jewish rulers said, “ If we 
let this mau go on, the people will believe in Him, aud the 
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Romans will come and destroy the temple and the nation.And 

Caiaphas said, It is expedient that one iiinu die instead of the 
people, and that tlie people do not perish." This is in accordance 
with the stern fanatic patriotism of the Jewish nation, but by 
no means requires us to believe . >tat Jesus was the inaugurator 
of anew dispensation, who threw d »wn the gauntlet to the Church 
of His time, and was*delivered to the secular arm as a blameless 
blasphemer. To think so is to contradict His own words :—^‘I 
came not to destroy the Law but to fulii]." And, lastly, wc are 
called upon to observe how this conclusion tallies with niid 
explains the singular silence, upon the siilfject of Jesus, of the 
contemporaneous Jewish historians, Justus and Josephus. Had 
Jesus been a sectary who attempted a religious revolution, and if 
the Jewish nation and tlit;^r rulers had thereupon judged and 
condemned Him, the case would have formed an affair of too 
much importance to bo entfrely ignored by Jewish historians. If, 
on the contrary, He was merely a too ardent Israclito who first 
excited the people of Calilee, and finally the Holy City itself, so 
that the more cautious of His countrymen gave Him up to the 
police with a view to their own security, tlie circumstance might 
well have appeared to Jewish historians an embarrassing business 
about which it was more prudent to make no remark. 

And this brings M. Havet to the third and last of his proposi¬ 
tions. What is the evidence that Jesus was an opponent of Juda¬ 
ism who contemplated the admission of the world at large to the 
spiritual advantages arrogated as the special privilege of the 
chosen people ? Certainly not, thinks our author, the prophetic 
denunciations of Mark XLI. and Matthew XXIll. The sufferings 
of His followers there referred to were not undergone till the 
persecution under Ilaiian in A.D. G2. The murder of Zacharius, 

• the son of Baracliias, took place later still, in the temple, during 
the siege under Titus, as we learn from Josephus. To represent 
Jesus as speaking of these future evduts as already past, is to 
attribute to Him an amount of prophetic insight wbicli is opposed 
to M. Havet's notions of sound criticism. Jt is furtlicr, doing a 
great violence to grammar. This passage must have been written 
after the fall of Jerusalem, whatever we may think of the rest of 
the narrative. 

JSut, even in a more general way, it is hard to believe, says 
M. Havet, that the sentiments found in these predictions and in 
such utterances as the parable of the vineyard, can be authentic 
monumentfip of the teaching of Jesus: for they are not capable 
of reconcilation with tho rest of the record. Tims:—** Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles; and if ye come to a city of the 
Samaritans, enter ye not” ( Matt. X. 5.). They are also told that 
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they ** shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Sou 
of Man be come " ( i.d. 23.)• And in the Acts of the Apostles 
(XI, 19, 20), wi fii»d that, after the death cf Stephen aud conse* 
queiit persecution, the dispersed members of the sect travelled 
about the Levant, “ preaching the word to none but unto the Jews 
only ; but some—who were natives of Cj'prus aud Gyrene—when 
they came to Antioch, preached the Lord Jes6s to the Grecians.*’ 
This ( nearly ten years after the Crncifixiou) is the first notice of 
any preaching to the Gentiles, if Ave except the isolated, and 
almost contemporaneous mission of Peter to the devout Centu¬ 
rion Cornelius, who may have jt>een a proselyte, and who ( with his 
associates) evidently constituted a special and controverted case. 
Nor Avas it, apparently, until the events commemorated in the 
Epistle to the Galatians that the erection of a distinct Gentile 
Church took place, through the courageous* initiative of the new 
Apostle Paul, who had never known the Lord.*' The celebrated 
commission of Peter, upon which Catholicism so much rests, is 
given up as a simple anachronism ; indeed', the Greek play upon 
words is enough to prove that the speech could not have been 
uttered by a teacher addressing his followers in Araniaic. 

As to the attacks on the Pharisees Avhich fill so large a place 
in some of the Gospels, M. Ha vet remarks that it is only in the 
fourth Gospel that we meet with any notice of a corresponding 
hostility on the part of the Pharisees against Jesus; while the 
most energetic of His followers, S. Paul, was not only a Pharisee, 
but claimed the doctrine of the immortality of the soul as a point 
in common between Pharisaism aud the Gospel. Indeed, in one 
Gospel ( Luke XIll. 31) the Pharisees are represented as taking 
actiA'e steps to save Jesus from the pursuit of Herod : Avhile they 
are not once mentioned in Mark’s account of the Passion as taking 
any part in the proceedings against Him. Again, in the Acts, 
we find Gamaliel, a chief doctor of the school, defending Peter 
before the Sanhedrim ; anil elsewhere (XV., 5) we come upon 

certain of the sect of the Pharisees Avho believed.” It is, remarks 
M. Havet, ditficiilt to reconcile such evidences of friendly 
relations Avith those AA'hich are elsewhere represented as existing 
betAveen Jesus and the Pharisees. Further, in Joscpluis, we read 
that, when the persecution of the Christians of Jerusalem took 
place under Hanan, “ they Avho were most strict in the observance 
of the Law blamed their exe ution.” The fact that Hanan Svas 
the head of the Sadducees shoAvs that the historian is speaking 
of the Pharisees ; and if Jesus had been such a bitter opponent 

* M Itenan shows reason for denunciation of S. Paul aud bis teach* 
believing that the book of Revdation, ing iu the message to the Church of 
(written in A.D. C9. ) contains a Kuhesus {Antichrist.) 
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of that school, it is hard to understand why they should have shown 
such favour to His followers. It seems more probable that the 
Evangelists, writing after the fall of Jeriisalora, express a state 
of things which oOcurrefi at a later date, when embitteieil feelings 
had been created by the national misfortunes of the Jews, and 
when their most influential sect became hostile to that other sect 
whom they had learned to look on as apostates and deserters from 
the commonwealth of If rael. 

Nevertheless, after this searching scrutiny (in w’hich, as M. 
Havet himself allows, the very soul of Jesus seems to fade away), 
there still remains the strange and beautiful personality whose 
influence has been felt so far and deep. Jesus lived ; He lived a life 
so powerful that it carried away “ the multitude/’ those poor “ lost 
sheep” that Ho loved so weU^W'ho followed Him in life and crowned 
Him in deatli, with the Uiorny crown of Messiahship. (louldsuch a 
life have left, no traces; cdiild no true impression of it remain 
upon the writings consecrated to its record ? Surely something 
of Him must lurk in tho narratives; but how to seize it, and to 
say with Pilate, " Behold the Man/' this is the task to which our 
author next addresses Inmself. 

In the first place, says M. Havet, Jesus has inspiration, and 
this is the dominant feature of his spiritual physiognomy. Tin's is 
clearly shown by His keen vision nnd His tones of authority and 
of command. He is obeyed and followed as one having some un¬ 
common power and exercising some unusual influence. His very 
opponents admit this force, in attributing it to the help of Beel¬ 
zebub. Faith, not knowledge, is. the principle of his doctrine. 
Nothing is so evil in His eyes as to ignore inspiration when yon 
meet it; all sins will be forgiven, but blasphemy against the holy 
spirit; He who causes the humble to make a false step will have 
reason for regretting that he was over born : the relations of life 
so sacred for others are nothing to Him ; those who hoar His 
words, they are His mother and His 'hrethren. SucIj, in other 
measures, was the spirit of Socrates, of Joan of Arc, of Blaise 
Pascal: a spirit of power in days of faith, hut in an age of criti¬ 
cism like, the present, apt to be misunderstood. E ven in His 
own country the Prophet complained of not being honoured ; and 
we are told that His own family sought to lay hands upon Him 
as if they thought Him insane ( Mark 111. 21.) But inspiration 
is no& madness; and the power of Jesus endures from age to age. 

In virtue of this inspiration the Great Teacher s hrank from no 
disregard of •conventionality. He did not think Himself bound 
by fasts or by rules for ablution; without disrespect for the 
Sabbath He claimed liberty regarding it; He used tlic same liberty 
in the choice of His company, so as to incur the reproaches of the 
stricter members of society (II, 17.) But He did this not as 

* 28 
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npproviug sin, but only as covering sinners with the mantle of His 
great charity. Tlie oitliodox Jews asked Him for Ilia authority, 
and demanded miraculous testiinuniiils ; but He rested his creden¬ 
tials on His general work^ and said that no sign should be 
given them. 

M. Havel goes on to cite expressions which show that thin 
earnest character sometimes revealed itself in bitter and even 
harsh language : as when, thinking that Simon had shown too 
much worldliness, He rebuked liitn under the name of ''Satan" 
(VII. 33.) Associating such traits as these with others mure 
in conformity with Isaiah XLTI. 2, M. Havet sees in tlio character 
of Jesus a Jewish ideal which excludes imperiousness and 
violence, but does not exclude a somervliat severe austerity. Even 
in those sweet passages of tenderness .t'ben the weak and infantile 
attract His love, the smile is shaded with a frown : when His dis¬ 
ciples tried to keep away the children, he was much displeased" 
fX. 14.) 

M. Havet is of opinion that one of the ihost potent means by 
which Jesus swa 3 'ed the crowd was nii impulse towards a future 
which was full of menace for the privileged classes; and that 
this was in fact the ultimate cause of His apparent ruin. When 
He announced that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, He 
implied that the Kingdom of the Homans and of Herod was 
about to end. The first were then to he last, and the last liist; 
whosoever would save his life should lose it; those who did not 
mortify themselves would he cast into everlasting pain. In all 
these sayings M. Havet. finds traces of a disturbing dispensation 
for His contemporaries. So also in the preference of the poor, and 
in the denunciations of the rich—in which He is followed hy His 
brother S. James, see especially James V. 1, et. seq. It is hard for 
a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God; and Dives 
suffers eternal torment, apparently for the sole reason thnt he had 
been prosperous in this life. For Himself, as for His immediate 
followers, there was to be no property, no tbougbt for worldly needs. 
After His death His society liad ail things in common. 

The next peculiarity noted is the tendency to teach in parables j 
a tendency exhibited also hy the Indian reformer Nalcyn Muni, 
and hy Jewish Doctors in the Talmud and elsewhere. Ti)c mingled 
prudence and courage of His answers to embarrassing questions 
next receives notice ; and wc are hid to remark a certain supple¬ 
ness of mind that—as afterwards to a minor degree with Joan 
of Arc—agreed so wonderfully with the exalted moods of in¬ 
spiration. 

Such, according to M. Havet, is a faint representation of the 
portrait of Jesus as painted by the oldest of the Evangelists, 
'i’he remainder of his study io devoted to an attempt to sup- 
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plemeiil its traces from the other Gospels. But, as he has begun 
by entirely discrediting the ovidential and historical value of 
these duounieiils, we may be excused for not detaining the reader 
with such details, whicli must be somewhat arbitrary, and are, 
ill fact, of quite inferior iutercdi. 

Tm sum up: M. llavet conclu.Ies that Jesus is not to bo re< 
gardeil as a Christillu, or even as the founder of Christianity; 
but rather as a soit of Ebiouile Llabbi who, expecting the 
approaching end of the world and the restoration of the tribes 
of Israel and Judah, desired to prepare Ills hearers for those events. 
Tile Gentiles lie called *^dogs ;’",He took no interest in the 
Samaritans; He sought the salvation of none but tho lost sheep 
of the house of Israel He did not cuutemplale tlie buuudlesi 
mission of Paul. What has imparted to Christianity, however, 
is of real value ; a spirit of pity, almost of pessimism, an accept* 
aiice of sorrow in this life to bo redressed abundantly in a world 
to come ; a tenderness for tho meek and lowly, partly the result 
of the misery of the time, but in a great measure the impress 
of His own lofty, }ct loving, soul. Lie is purely a Jew, and ihcie 
is no genuine wt>r«l or deed of Uis that is not Jewish. But He 
is a Jew of Galilee rather than of Jerus.alein, following inspiration 
rather than uuthoiity, formed by Nature rather than by the 
schools, born to coinproniisc His cutiniry and Himself, but also to 
disturb niid regenerate a wicked world. 

If we seek further to know what has been His exact share in 
the production of modern society, we must have recourse to some 
other guides who liave gone further than M. Havet has yet gone. 
Among these is Professor Burnouf of Athens; who contributed 
a dozen years ago a series of remarkable articles to the Revue 
des deuM Mondes which have been since reproduced as a book 
under the title of Science de la Religion. 

Professor Burnouf, with much learning and ingenuity, Ls not 
always a safe instructor. If or instance, he clings to the theory, 
now generally abandoned, that S. Matthew’s is the oldest of the 
Gospel narratives. . He is also wrong—at least if M- Havet be right 
—ill thinking that Jesus had au esoteric doctrine which was hostile 
to Judaism, for preaching which he was persecuted and sentenced 
to death by the Jews. Bub he is right in holding that Chris* 
lianity was founded by S. Paul, and that it had to include a 
non-Jewish and wholly foreign element before it could assume 
the character of a universal creed. 

Jesus andf bis immediate school i<^re (according to M. Havet) 
Nazareue Ebionites ; forming a Jewish sect which would perhaps 
have been absorbed if left to itself. The first Chri8tiau.s,” m 
the true sense of the word, w’cre Hellenic and even Gentiles, 
the Church of Antioch and yf Asia Minor rather than of 
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Palestine. The progress of the new school is seen in the Pauline 
Epistles (including that to the Hebrews, though this is not by 
Paul) and iu the Qospel according to iS. John. The element 
of Docetism, towards which there was some leaning, being elimi¬ 
nated, that of the divinity of Jesus remained as a distinctive 
feature of this school. In all things it presents a complete con¬ 
trast to the teaching of. the Church of Jerusalem as seen in the 
Epistle of S. James. This, which is probably the earliest book 
of |he New Testament, is full of moral precepts and of the 
peculiar views of Jesus, but it makes no reference to His- Messiah- 
ship, or to any controversy witAi the Jews : — 

J^ofessor Burnouf says much tjiat is of peculiar.interest for In¬ 
dian readers. In the foreign element introduced by the school of 
Paul he recognises an influence of .Vedism and of Buddhism, 
derived from India through Babylon £^d' Alexandria. Much of 
his speculation is fanciful; but the following points may be ac¬ 
cepted as suggestive and important, if not absolutely new or 
true, '■ 

1. That the doctrine of the immortality of the human soul 
was no part of the original Jewish scheme of belief. Whatever 
remote references to such a doctrine may be thought to be 
traceable iu scattered passages of the Old Testament, it is 
certain that it was not so clearly taught as to bo recognised as 
a cardinal truth by the most educated and influontial of the nation, 
viz. the Sadducees. It is probable that, as a point of popular 
belief, it came into Palestine with the return from the captivity. 
The resurrection of martyrs is' taught for the flrst time, as a dis¬ 
tinct tenet, iu the books of the Maccabees. 

2. —That the modern Christian doctrine of the Trinity is not 
clearly laid down in the New Testament; and that it may have 
been partially suggested by later intercourse with India, of which 
we have hints iu the story of the monk Barlaam. In purely 
Jewish writings, even of the Alexandrian school, there is no allu¬ 
sion to a Trinity. By careful examination of such books as 
JEcolesiaatictts, the Wisdoon of Solomon, the Booh of Enoch, and 
the writings of Philo, we learn that before the birth of Christianity, 
there hud been in the Jewish mind the idea of a mediator between 
God and man. But this idea contemplated at the atmost two 
hypoatasea or presentations of deity. The author of the Gospel 
according to S. John developes it by saying that the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among ( or in) us ; and apparently meant 
to say that this took place in the person of Jesus. Hut this was 
not the teaching of Jesus himself, or even of His immediate 
followers; it was the teaching of an anonymous polemic in the 
middle of the second century. The idea of a Trinity, moreover, 
docs nut follow from that of tl{G incarnate Word; it is rather the 
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idea of a universal, perhaps of an immanent. Power with three- 
facen or manifestations. 

Why three ? The fqjlower of the Roman, or of the Greek 
Church may say that this was the latent doctrine developed hy 
the Fathers from Scripture and Tradition under the direct prompt¬ 
ing of inspiration. But the historical inquirer finds that the 
number three was *chosen long before.. In Purauic Hinduism we 
find a view of I>eity quite opposed to tiiat prevalent among 
Semitic races, to the conception of a transcendant mouaroh, such 
as the Jehovah of the Jews, or the Allahj)f the Arabs. With the 
Hindus the Deity is a power (of Jhe neuter gender) immanent 
in Nature, but revealed to man in three furins or “ persons.'* 
Going higher up the stream of Aryan thonglu, we fiud the 
pantlieistic reform of SIdeya Aftmi, erroneously represented as 
Atheism. The schemd which Buddhism attempted to reform was 
no less Trinitarian than that by which Buddhism was followed. 
In the Vedic hymns—some of which are perhaps of older origin 
than, the invasion of 4ndia and the dispersion of the Aryan races— 
there are still three personifications of the Deity. These are :— 
first, the sun, the centre and source of terrestrial life; second 
Agni, the sacrificial fire; and third, the Yayu or firmauieutul air, 
by whose instrumentality Agni lives and returns to his Heavenly 
Father, bearing the ofieriugs of man. 

It is here that, according to Buruouf, we have to seek the expla¬ 
nation of the doctrine of the three persons of the one God. If 
this be true^ Pantheism rather than pure Monotheism, will be the 
true Aryan doctrine, and Christianity will be on a false path us 
long as it continues to cling to the Semitic view of the Deity as 
a magnified innnarch whose throne is heaven, and earth His foot¬ 
stool. And—what is of most interest for Indian readers—iho 
Aryan conception is not only the most philo.sophicaI and best 
suited to the universal wauts of progressive humanity, but it is 
the most specially suited to the special nature and necessities 
of men of the Aryan race, the peculiarly progressive branch 
of mankind. 

To Strauss’s question, Are we Cliristiaus ?” no certain reply 
enu be given. So far as Christian” may mean direct followers 
of Jesus, it is evident that modern criticism, as represented by 
the Ha vet school, must render a positive denial. We—French, 
Eoglish, and other Aryans of Europe and America—are in fact 
the descendants of the Roman and Barbarian Gentiles who adopt¬ 
ed the ddbtrine of a Hellenic PtTarisee (Saul of Tarsus) including 
such of the traditions of Jesus as Saul, after long controversy 
with the Church of Jerusalem, bod seen fit to retain. Be-stateii 
in these terms the system may be expected to spread among ail 
Aryan populations, even if we despair of the general acceptance 
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hy the people of ludia of this or that denotnioatiou of existin'^ 
Chriutiauity. ITorins of this have long beeu preseuted to them 
without much success; at a lime wheu its owu followers use 
openly criticising it there must be less *ht)pe than ever. Ou 
other baud’-—if what may be called “ Ebiunism*’ be too Semiiic 
for Indian minds—the grand ideas, of self-sacrifice in the i!i- 
terests of mankind and of self-purification in harmony wiiii 
an orderly Universe, remain. The best minds in the Europe m 
series, from S. Paul, down through Augustine and Lulii&r, 
and even to our owu jday, have always found these things iu 
what they have regarded as Christianity ; and have recognised 
iu their religion a discipline of character rather than a code of 
conduct. We do not turn our cheek to the smiter, or pny 
tribute to Caesar; but we adopt w^mt has been the vivifying 
principle of the religion of our predecessors in all times ami 
places that have beeu favourable to social progress. And those 
are now being, for the first time, consciously and intelligently 
offeied to the Indian communities alike by the various Mission.uy 
bodies and by the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Boniha\. 
Those who feel that they cannot go the whole length of mudern 
criticism will perhaps still acknowledge that purity and bene¬ 
ficence ate the heart and kernel of the teaching of Jesus, and are 
things that may be fairly expected to recommend themselves 
to good men everywhere. So may some day be fulfilled that 
victory of alttuisrn over egotism which was foreshadowed hy 
the traditions of the Nativity preserved by some of the Evange¬ 
lists. ob vainly was it held that supernatural visitants had been 
with the shepherds on the Hills of Palestine and had heialded the 
approach of Peace upon earth among men of holy intent.”* 

Even, therefore, if we think that M, Havet is too sceptical, 
we may still allow that he has done good work. He has shown 
that the advent of Jesus is the great fact and feat of time ; an 
epoch in the progress of Humanity, even when men r<‘ject the 
Semitic notion of Qod as a magnified Sultan. The moral effect, 
the ethical emotion, kindled and kept alive by the prucepts ami 
the example of the most unselfish of teachers, form a distinct 
and permanent acquisition. The more man maintains his claim 
to all that distinguishes him from the lower animals, the more 
must he acknowledge his dependence upon Him whose inilueuGe 
was inspiration and His specie 1 title, “ The Son of Man." 

. H. G. ir.EENii 

* The Hevited Version says, in the phrased, as in the text, *' iu whom 
margin, of good pleasure " which is Qod is pleased.* 
not Yor; InteLligihie, even when para- 
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C ONSIDERING the liberties which wjiters of fiction, particu¬ 
larly of the older school, have taken with the military 
character, the lives of eminent soldiers can hardly be too freely 
illustrated through the meduim of sober and truthful biography. 
Modern systems have put an end to the old joke about the 
fool of the family lieing sent into the army ; though if this 
tjver was the way of it, the so-called fool must often have 
turned out to be nothing of the kind. Tlie great Duke's remark 
about Waterloo having been won on the playing fields at 
Eton was full of meaning. But this was partly because the 
training a lad gets, or used to get, in a good regiment was neither 
more nor less than the complement of his Marrow, Ktigby, or 
Charter-house career. Indeed, some regiments have been so 
famous in this way, that lioys from the most Beeotian parts of 
England or Scotland, educated by their sisters' governess, and 
'* polished " by the village dominie, unless doivnright radicals, 
have only had to carry their Colours for a year or two, in order 
to catch insensibly the tone and morale of ns high-minded 
a form of society as civilization has ever produced. The days 
of chivalry are said to be over. But this is only so far true ; 
and the professional soldiers who about once in every decade 
land at Portsmouth, to receive the meed of foreign service, 
though belonging to an order which came in only with standing 
armies and the revolution, yet fairly represent in most essential 
'qualities those gallant gentlemen whose deeds are told by Froissart. 
The‘helmet barred' has been exchanged for softer head coverings; 
the ‘Queen of beauty ' for an affectionate wife waiting on the pier till 
the transport is signalled ; and demt-rndtea, and so forth (luckily for 
the crowd), fur speeches at the mansion-house and papers in 
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magAzines. Bnfc with ail tliis, t)trTlr has merely taken the place of 
‘rfevoif ; and there is still the same devotion of life and self to a 
■common cause ; the same simplicity of thought^ speech and action ; 
and the same subordination of the individual will in matters 
affecting the general interests. Not that all of England’s great 
commanders, even of this nineteenth century, have given out just 
the tsame sound ring, when tested from this point of view. 
Tliere must be exceptions to every rule; and allowance has 
to be made for differences of natural character and temper. 
Some may even not see much in common between, let it be said, 
Wellington and Charles‘Napier, or Havelock and Outram. But in 
these and other similar instances that could l)e cited, a deeper 
survey will, it is believed, bring out, not only that the features of 
family resemblance were strong, but th^t they have often depend¬ 
ed for their development on the commo/i pursuit of objects as 
hioh as those of the best days of chivalry. Any one who 
doubts this should read the life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, 
just given to the world by his comrade General Shadwell; 
after a delay of seventeen years’ due, as‘we are told in the 
preface, to the reluctance expressed by the subject of it to¬ 
wards the end of his career that any thing should be published 
about him. When it came to the battles on which his prowess 
as a leader depended,Eton may have done as much for Lord 
Clyde as for England’s greatest soldier. We do not doubt it. 
But as for the fighting of life’s battle by the man himself, Eng¬ 
lish public schools had nothing to do with that. The father of 
the future Field-marshall, though a gentleman by birth, fol¬ 
lowed the humble calling of a carpenter; and on 20th Octo¬ 
ber 1792, his son Colin—the family name was Macliver—was 
born an obscure Glasgow boy. Instances of a similar kind, in 
which good material has made its first appearance in squalid 
conditions, were common then in Scotland ; partly from the 
readiness with which younger sons, and cadets of good houses, 
not relishing the rOle of ‘ Jock the laird’s brother,’ entered, like 
sensible men, into trade; and partly from so many of the best 
families having staked and lost their lands, and everything 
but honour, on the perverse fortunes of the Stuarts, Hugh 
Hiller, in one of his books, mentions a ^'really handsome man, 

«grey-haired, silvery-whiskered, with an aristrocatic cast of * 
" countenance,” by name John Lindsay, who was once his 
fellow-workman, and between whom and the Crawford peerage 
there was but the ‘ missing link’ of a lost marriage., certificate. 
The lot of a mason’s labourer had therefore to content his lord- 
ship ; and, his story being no secret, the call, says Miller, was 
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to be heard resouudiog from the walls twenty times a day 
“ Jdhn^ Yeavl Crafurd, bring ue aiiither hod o’ lime!** 

The Macliver case wa^ neither so distressing nor so peculiar ; 
the paternal grandfather of the future peninsular hero and 
pacifier of India having forfeited an estate in Argyleshire, 
and been fain to burrow in the Oorbals of Glasgow, after Cullodeu. 
On the maternal side* dso, the little Mt^pliver came of ‘ kenned 
folk’. His mother. Agues Campbell, belonged to a family of 
standing in Islay. And when, long years afterwards, it fell to 
the lot of General Sir Patrick Grant to ‘Write and congratulate 
Sir Colin on his elevation to the peerage, the fine veteran, who, we 
arc glad to think, still wears his uniform, 

" and 8how| how fields were won,” 

was able, with national^ piTde, “ to thank God that you are not 
“ only a Scotchman but a rlighlander ; and that I am through my 
“mother, of the old Duutroon family, half your clansman.” All 
this will be edifying to students of ‘heredity.* If iho boy had been 
by race what Bob Roy was pleased to call a ‘ more raeebau- 
ical person,* and if the maternal uncle, a certain Colonel John 
Campbell, who obtained for him, at fifteen and a half, his com¬ 
mission, had been a prosperous weaver, instead of, as may be pre¬ 
sumed, only a half-pay officer, little Colin might liave grown 
into a Glasgow magistrate. But the world would have lost this 
record of a life of frugality, self-denial, and exertion, the lesson of 
which could never have been better timed than in this age 
of luxury ; when the nation seems almost to be losing its manhood, 
in the general plethora of system induced by excessive pleasure- 
seeking and money-grubbing. Honoius and even riches came to 
the young soldier, it is true, in tiiuo. The former but stamped, 
not made, the man ; being unsought, and causing, it is evident, a 
good deal of embarrassment to him. The money, again, he 
valued partly, as be always said, for the ‘ glorious privilege of 
being independent,* but chiefly because it enabled him to provide 
for his father and sister. The youth bad nothing but bis sword and 
the blessing of God to depend ou. Like St, Paul and others of the 
true heroic type, be bad a hatred of debt ; and altiiough not 
always able to escape it, pinched himself rather than submit to 
it. A struggle as his life thus often wa.s, bis care f r others never 
abated. At every stage in his career, the more or k =s <lopciulcut, 
father and sister filled his thoughts ; and the tluiiful manner 
in which out of his scanty infsans he miuistciv'l to them 
shows what a leal heart here beat under a buUoucd-up, and 
latterly rather grim, exterior. In this we are atiticipatiug. But 
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ifc is not amiss that the reader should perceive at once the kind 
of kernel residing in the centre of nli the liard military qualities 
with which his biographer has cliiefly h^jLl to deal. 

It was his mother’s brother, John, as has been seen, who 
carried young Macliver to the Ilorj-.e Guards, and obtained a com¬ 
mission for liim ; after the lad had * buckled in,’ principally at the 
High School of Gl.isgo\^ such education as Scotch pedagogues 
of the old stamp could impart. When the uncle was presenting 
the young candidate for a red coat to H. R. H. the Duke of York, 
this was what took plane : 

“ The Duke, BUf'posiiig the boy,*aalie remarked, to be‘another of the clan,* 
entered him, aa Cohu Uainpboll, and from that d-iy he assumed hia mother’s 
name. This is the explanation of a change which lias ]niz/.led many ; and 
has given rise to varinus surmises. Upon Iraving the Duke’s presence with 
his uncle, it is said, that he made some reinai,k upon the subject; which 
was met by telling hiiu that (Jaiupbell was ■‘t'hume which it would suit him, 
or professional reasons, to adopt.” 

VVe would gladly have heard more about this uncle John. Our 
army of those days was, with all its virtues, full of social prejudices. 
" Macliver, I don’t recollect ever hearing the name before,” was a 
remark which, with the ear of imagination, the canny Scot 
probably heard made from time to time in connexion with his 
kinsman hy old gentlemen at the Horse Guards, and old ladies 
elsewhere, on whom his professional or other ])rospiCts might 
come to depend. The name of a man’s mother is, after all, as 
much a part of him as his father’s is. And since accident so 
determined it, there was no harni in Colin Macliver, on becoming 
HU ensign in the 9tb regiment—in which five weeks later he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy—adopting the patronymic of the great 
western clan. The times were stirring ones, and there was no won¬ 
der the wide-awake uncle thought his nephew had been conjuga¬ 
ting verbs long enough. It was the middle of J808. The exploits 
of Buouoparte had long bpen stirring the martial ardour of Erjg- 
land to its depths, and exciting in the army a vehement desire to 
cope with him. Just then, tiie revolt of Spain and Portugal 
seemed to afford to England the opportunity foretold by Pitt 
after Austcrlitz; and a force had been sent to the Peninsula, 
conitnauded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, to check the troubler of 
Europe. By the time young Campbell landed with his regiment, 
operations had begun j and ihe boy w’as under firo the very jiext 
day, at Vimicro: one of his experiences during which battle so 
weibshews the relations then subsisting between captains of com¬ 
panies and their subalterns, that we are tempted toe^ftract it 

** It was at the coiumcucemeut of thia battle that a circnmstauce 
occui-i-ed to the young subaltern to which, iu after-years, he was wont to 
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refer with the deepest feelings of gratitude. Colin Campbell was with the 
rear company of his battalion, whicii was halted in open column of companies. 
His capUaiii, an officer of years and experience, called him to his side, took 
him by the hand, and leadiyg him by the flank of the battalion, to its 
front, walked with him up and down the front of the leading company 
fi>r several mimites, in full view i'.' the enemy’s artillery, which had 
begun to open fire on our troops, whilst covering Iiis attack, lie then 
let go the boy’s baud—Colin waa not yet sixteen—and told him to join 
his company. The objeci was to give the ^youngster confidence, and 
it succeeded. In after>yeai's, though very reticent of his own services, ^ 
for Loid Clyde was essentisilly a niiider>t man—he relateil the anecdote 
to the writer of this memoir, adding—“ It was the givitest kindness 
that could have been shown mo at such a time j'jimd through life, I have 
felt grateful for it. ” « 

Sir John Moore’s retreat on *Coruna, pursued by the three 
armies of Napoleon, Boul^ and Ih-y, formed Caiupbel]'.s next 
taste of war. His ])ctsimal expoiiencos during this “ tenilile 
“ Operation, conducted in midwinter,” are thus presented to 
us:— 

• 

*' To give some idea of the rllHconifoits of the retreat, Lord Clyde 
used to relate how that, for souietinie before reaching Coruna, he had 
to inarch with bare feet, the sulee of bia boots being completely worn 
away. He had no means of rei)Iacii)g them ; and, when he got on boaid- 
ship, he was unable to remove them, as from coiis iiiit wear, and hi.s iu> 
ability to take them ofl', tlie leather had adhered so clo.seiy to the flesh of 
the legs, that he was obliged to steep them in water as hot as he could 
bear, and have the leatnor cut away in strips, a painful operation, as 
in the process, pieces of the skin were brouglit away with it.” 

Fifty years afterwards, wlien th& stripling had grown into th© 
veteran, and set himself, in India, among otlier tasks, to the 
recovery of Oiidh, we wouiier whether he recalled to mind the 
above iiardships, on taking under liis command, at Lucknow, 
the division of the cI]i\alroiis Oiitrarn, and learning, if lie 
ever learned it, that every man in Outram’s force liad been 
supplied a few months previously—fiie annual rainy season 
then being at its height—wiili a pair of new boots or shoes at Out¬ 
ram’s expense. * No foot, no horse’ is a maxim as old us honest 
Gervaise Markham's * Masterpiece of Farriery;’ and the be.st military 
leaders have lieen tlie must careful to remember tbai the same thing 
holds true of soldiers, Tlie disastrous victory of Cornna. in wliich, 
as will be remembered, Moore met a soldier’s death, having 
sensed merely to cover his army’s cnibarkaiiun, Campbell soon 
found himself back^in Canterbury; only to start afresli after a 
short rest, »this time with the iortive Walclieren expeiiitiuii; 
from which he brought back the seeds of malarious fever sown 
in his constitution among the marshy islands of the Bcheldt. 
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These stuck to him for life, aod caused him no little trouble. 
Oj'deied next to Gibraltar, the young subaltern had the good fortune 
shortly afterwards to 61 .J his first opportunity of showing what 
was in him, when during the battle of Earrosa the command of 
certain companies ol his TOginuut devolved on him through all 
the other ofliccrs being wounded. After a spell of varied 
service with loc. l armies, also for a wonder a whole year of 
quiet nt Gibraltar, Campbell again became, in 1813, a soldier 
of Wellington’s army, then at the crisis of its enterprise. At 
this stage his biographer begins to draw with the best effect 
(»a a journal kept by Campbell during some of the most import¬ 
ant periods of his career. The style of this record we commend 
to all young officers. Free alike from exaggeration, discussion, 
and all trace of literary ’effort or irMtaliou, it states, sentence 
after sent( ncc, in the language of practical soldiership, just such 
facta as it forms the province of the professional eye-witness 
to commit at the time to paj^or. After fighting in the battle 
of Vittoria, in wbicli the French army los^ 143 pieces of can¬ 
non rod ncaiiy all its baggage, the next exploit in which 
Campbell was engaged was the siege of San Sebastian. In the 
attack on the convent and redoubt of San Bartolomeo with which 
this operation began, and in which the 9th regiment suffered 
Jieavily, Lieut. Cainpboli’s “ most conspicuous gallantry in lead- 
“ ing on his men to overcome the variety of obstacles that were 
“oppo'^ 'i to them,’' was brought to Wellington's notice by SirT. 
Graham, in his despatch, in the words which we have placed in 
inverted commas. When the great fortress was afterwards storm¬ 
ed, the young soldier's part was even more distinguished. He 
l 0 (l the forlorn hope. A * forlorn hope' it was, too; for 
the assault failed, and its leader received two severe wounds, 
while covering himself with fresh glory. This was in July. 
A month later, as readers of Napier will remember, a second and 
successful attack was madet; but, Campbell being then in hospital, 
no mention of that occurs in his journal. Soon afterwards, his 
division marched, and he was left behind. This was too trying 
for him. Hearing of the likelihood of further fighting, he 
and another wounded officer, without a word to the doctors, 
made their way to the front, “ by dint of crawling and an occa- 
‘*sional lift from commissariat and other vehicles proceeding/tloug 
" the road,” and were in acticT the following day ; Campbell com¬ 
manding the light and leading company, and receiving another 
wound, tho effects of which ..be felt all Ins life. This brought 
his service in the penin.snla to a close. On 9lh November 
following, he was promoted without purchase to a company in 
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tlie 60th regimcut, and returned about Christmas to Eugluud. 
carrying with him, besides his wouuds, the reputation of “a 
most gallant and meritorious young officer.” A happy day for 
the uncle when he rdbeivcd under his roof the youth who 
had done BO well. A temporaf/ wound peusion of jf?100 a year 
was easily obtained; but his applications for further enipluyment, 
though supported b 3 P some of the best names iu the armj', were 
not so immediately responded to. So mubh twaddle has been utter¬ 
ed at different times about officers of merit being “blighted, 
“ by the cold shade of the aristocracy/' apd so forth, that General 
Shadwell has done well in showing how fr(^ the first Campbell was 
appreciated. Abuse of patronage may have disgraced the adminis¬ 
tration of the army, as of other departments. But there is 
much to be said on the opposite side also; and we would like 
to know where Englaii<4 inight have been now, had not, for 
example, Arthur Wellesley's family connexions made him lieute¬ 
nant-colonel at twenty-four, and colonel at twenty-six; thus 
giving him a lifetime, instead of only the remains of one, iu 
which to serve his country in situations of importance. Against 
jobbery and injustice none more apt to protest than we are; but 
who will not concur in the view of Sir C. Napier, as quoted 
in General Shadw'ell's book, that “ it is useless for a man to have 
** good soldiers under his orders, if he does not 'push to make 
“ them knowny Aiid really, wdieu we see a minister, or a com- 
mauder-in-chief, thinking only of himself, and hesitating to bring 
forward his friends in whom he has confidence, in preference to 
those of other people, for fear ,of what may be said about him, 
we are inclined to think but poorly of him. That all who knew 
Colin Campbell, and had the power to favour his advancement, 
left no stone unturned to do so, his biographer, as just stated, has 
fnll}’^ shown ; and if their exertions were not always successful 
tliat was merely due to the broad surface over which official favour 
has to be distributed. • 

Cam{>bell had hardly joined the 60th in Nova Scotia, when 
the state of his health compelled him to return to England 
and afterwards visit the south of France, to try certain warm, 
springs. Early iu 1819, he joined the 21st Fusiliers, iu the 
Barbadoes ; where the next seven years were put in, greatly 
to bis contentment, especially after he had been made aide- 
de-bamp and brigade major to the governor and commander 
of the forces in Demarara. While in this situation, he contrived 
to purchase his majority in hic-^regiment, in November 1825. 
How this was arranged is thus told: and the passage shows 
that the same moral courage which is required to keep a mau out 
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of debt will also euable him to face, for a worthy object, a tem¬ 
porary obligation— 

** To make up the sum which it was uecessary for him to contribute 
towards the furtherance of this object, Coliii'Cumpbell was indebted to 
the epontaneoua liberality of a friend in the colony; who assisted him 
with a loan of ^60(), in addition to which he borrowed a sum of £200 
from his agents. Heiug without means, and having taken upon himself, 
eiuco he had attained the pink of cjiptaiu, the obligation of assisting 
liis father with an annual payment of between £Z0 and ^40, the incurring 
of such a heavy liability, to be still farther increased by the expense 
of a field officer’s outfit, may ii]>penr, at first sight, a rash proceeding, 
and not warranted by his^'ciiciimstaiices. On the other hand, the pro¬ 
motion was of the greatest pro^bsional importance to him, and may be 
regarded as the turning-point of his career. There remained the alter¬ 
native of seeing yimuger men, moils favoured by fortune, pass over hia 
head, or of throwing up the service, in disgust with the blankness of his 
prospects, to seek, as so many others similarly situated have done, an 
opening in some different line of life. Happily, (>olin Campbell, actuated 
by an ardent love of his profession, and it may be prompted by the 
consciousness that he had that in him which be could turn to good 
account, should the opportunity offer, elected tq brave the apparent im¬ 
prudence of the step he was about to take; feeling quite at ease, so far 
as his kind benefactor wiis concerned, as to the liquidation of the loan 
which had been so considerably imposed upon him.” 

The Dame of the * benefactor’, who thus stepped forward, is not 
given. Happily, there is a great deal of this kiud of thing, 
always going on in the world ; which, abuse it as we will, has an 
odd way of its own, if we will ouly let it, and not hamper it 
by too many rules and regulations, of helping the fittest 
to come to the front, in another passage it is mentioned that 

pleasant society, prior to the'abolition of slavery, was to be 
“met with in our West Indian colonies” Dandie Diuraout's offer 
to Brown to * buy him up a step* may form, for aught we know, 
a parallel case. And without harking back at this date to the 
negro-emancipation question, we may be permitted to say that 
if, in the palmy days of sugar plantations, every proprietor 
of a * thriving concern* was subject to impulses of this kiud, on 
seeing a soldier like Colin Campbell held down for want of a few 
hundreds, it was so much the better for Her Majesty’s 
service. The purchase-system, after all, was a mixture of good 
and evil, and it is not yet fully proved that, in getting rid of 
its disadvantages by abolishing it, we have found a substitute for 
it which will secure to us its advantages. This promotion iK?ces- 
sitating relinquishment of his staff appointment, Campbell returned 
to England ; where, after a spell of regimental service, enlivened by 
much pleasant social intercouibh, ho was enabled, through the 
kindness of a relation on the mother’s side,” to lodge the sum 
necessary 1,300) for the purchase of an unattached lieutenant- 
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colonelcy. This put him on the half-pay list; after ** nearly tvrenty* 
“five years on full-pay, viz., upwards of five years as a suhalfem, 
“ nearly thirteen as captain, and seven as m^ijor ” The next 
three years he spent partly in study; partly in visits to places, 
such as Antwerp, where interesdug military operations were 
going on ; and partly in striving to obtain employment. In 
the latter pursuit Re received from the heads of his profession, 
from Lord Hill downward, such marks *of their desire to serve 
him as kept him alwayslio peful; but it was not till 18.3.5 that 
he was able to write in his journal tliat. he hod boon gazetted 
to the lieutenant-colonelcy “ of tl^e gaflant and good old 9th 
" regiment,” in which he had been brought up. This piece of 
luck, as the very next entry records, he signalised by buying 
"several good books, such as Napier and Jones, for his barrack- 
room.** In the end, tho* 98tb, not the 9th, regiment was the 
one given to him ; but afthough this was a disappointment, yet 
it mattered little, so long as the summit of his ambition—a regi¬ 
mental command—was reached. The period now arrived at in 
Campbell's life is one of the most important and instructive in it all. 
To do justice to the way in wlrch, as lieutenant-colonel of the 
08th regiment, he put in practice the principles in which he had 
boon trained in the 9th, and which, as is pointed out, former! 
part of the legacy of Sir John Moore to the army, would 
not be possible within the limits of an article. And yet the 
subject is so important, that whatever extracts may have to stand 
over the following must be given:— 

“There was no secret in hia iMoort’s) method. The officers were in¬ 
structed, and shared their duties with the soldiers ; and by the develop¬ 
ment of the company system under which the captains and subalterns 
were brought into intimate relations with the hon-comniissioned officers 
and privates, a knowledge of each other was obtained, and a feeling of 
confidence engendered between the^ several ranks which, far from pro¬ 
ducing familiarity, had the cifect of creating an interest on the part of 
the officer in the soldier, and of calling fiii-th a responsive and willing 
obedience from the latter who soon learned to look upon his officer as the 
protector of his interests, and his best friend. Crime was neither concealed 
nor magnified, every indulgence was extended to the steady and well-con¬ 
ducted soldier; the youngster who might have heedles.sly given way 
to temptation being gently chided and earnestly warned of the consequences 
of a persistence in irregular habits, whilst the habitual offender was duly 
visited with the just penalty of his misdeeds." 

Here again is his biographer's description of how the above 
principles were applied by Campbell:— 

** Stern in lebuke— for, with the t^reperament natural to his Highland 
blood, he was prone to anger when occasion stirred it—ho was on the other 
baud, gentle, nay indulgent, towards all such as manifested anxiety in 
the performance of their duties. Nor did he make any difference between 
ranks. Setting himself an example of punctuality and strictness with 
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regard to his own duties, he exacted from his officers a like discharge of 
theirs in all that concerned the instruction, well-being, and conduct of tho 
subordinate ranks. Though no doubt there were occasions on which, from 
an excess of zeal, he was ai>t somewhat to overstrain the machinery of hieh 
he was the moving principle, yet he succ(>eded in establishing and maiti> 
taiuing such feeling and tsprit de corpg in all ranks, as made both officers and 
soldiers happy and proud of serving iiuder his command. » • * 

Frugal in his habits by nature and the force o£ circumstances, he laid 
great stress on the observance of economy in the officers’ mess; believing 
that a well-ordered establishment of this kind is the best index of a good 
regiment. For this reason he determined not to sanction the use of any 
wine but port and sherry; tho introduction of other wiues, he viewed as 
extravagance, and be set 'himself against any expenditure which he con¬ 
sidered iucommensnrate with *he means of his officers. Regarding 
the mess as one of the principal ^ levers of discipline, (John Cam})bell 
made a rule of attending it, even wlien the frequent return of hia fever 
and ague rendered late dinners a physicalf discomfort to him. Cramped 
in his means, he denied himself many little'*comfort8, in order that he might 
have the where withal to return hospitality,/\nd be able to set an example 
to his brother officers in the punctual discharge of his mess liabilities. Ilis 
intercourse with hia officers otT dutv was nnrestrained, and of the most 
friendly character. He sympathised with them .in their occupations and 
sports; and though the instruction and discipline of the regiment were 
carried on with great strictness, the best feeling pervaded all ranks, so that 
everything was done in good humour.” 

In the passage last quoted, one of Campbell’s weak points is 
adverted to. Natural habit, and the effects of wounds and climate 
on his nervous system, rendered him irritable and over-anxious. 
He belonged to the ore rotundo period of our army ; and it was 
said of him in the Barbadoes, though this is not mentioned by Ids 
biograplier, tliat when the fit was on him, and he fairly warmed 
to it, tho temperature of his tent would go up a degree or 
two all round him. Now we are no advocates for perpetual 
smoothfaced ness. Soldiers have no occasion to pose likeTalleyrauds 
or Jesuits, and look at a man adectionately all the time they are 
longing to knock him down. On the contrary, all our readers, both 
civil and military, are hereby advised to blow off the steam directly, 
when necessary, instead of bleeding internally, or making them¬ 
selves disagreeable to their families for days together, owing to 
suppre.s.sed rago. But that is different from being irritable, and 
prone to auger. A soldier or other person who is constantly dying 
into a passion is as bad as a gun tlmt is always letting itself off'; 
and we tiicreforc hope and believe that the younger officers of Her 
Majesty’s army will, while acquiring as many as possible of the 
virtues of their seniors, cultivate a certain laudable degree of com- 
inand over their tempers, , 

About a couple of years after becoming lieutenant-colonel of 
the 98th. Colin Campbell passed under tho command of Sir 
Charles Napier. In externals, the two were about as dissimilar as 
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a solemn old Scotch terrier of the fighting sort and a macavr. 
Ill essentials, they were ‘‘par nobile fratrumy and con- 
Hilenco soon sprang up between them. Those were the days 
of Chartist excitement, ^notably round Nottingham, the head¬ 
quarters of Napier's command Campbell's regiment lay at 
Nowcarttle-oii'Tyne. Naturally, the magistrates and owners of 
collieries were dispased to hold on tight to the soldiei-s, 
and ‘ call out the military' if so much a? a little street-boy was 
seen standing on his head. Campbeirs cue again was precisely the 
opposite, namely, by all means to stave off collisions between Her 
hlajesty's troops and their misguided felluw-suiijccts. In this 
policy he w^as warmly supported li^ Napier j who, at no time 
famed for adniiratiou of the ‘civil power,'except when it chanced 
to be represented by Limself, as in Sindh, fumed at iiciiig what 
he called ‘dry nurse to Special constables I' In the end all 
turned out w'oll. Caiftffliell's forecasts generally proved as 
sound as the steps taken by him for the maintenance of order 
were successful. No serious emeiite ever occurred at or near his 
head-quarters. The Home Office thanked him for his ‘ valuable 
services;’ and tlie Newcastle authorities, the days of panic over, 
sent him complimentary resolution.s in ackiiowh^dgmeiit of tho 
.su])port they liad received from liim. The gallant OSth was 
not loft to itself all this time. Tliough more or loss ‘chopped up, 
ns Napier expressed it, into detachments, its perfect state of dis¬ 
cipline and baiuliiioss in the field brought enthusiasts in drill 
from far and near to admire it; and the outing the battaliou bad, 
ninl all that it went tlirough, on a certain occasion of Napier’s 
coming down to present a new pair of colours to it, must have 
been remembered by both officers and men for some considerable 
tinu; afterwards. 

With 1842 there came both for the 98th and its lieiitcnant- 
colonoi a deciilod turn of the wheel, namely, from Dublin to 
Hong-Kong, where tiny received orders to join Sir Hugh Gough’s 
force in the north of (Jliiiia. Heat, cholera, fever, dysentery, 

“ All the iufoetions that the auu sucks up 

From bogs, feu-, flats," 

smote the mifortuiiate regiment on the way up the Yang-tsi- 
Kiaiig. Campbell himself was struck d«»wn by the sun ; and fifty- 
three soldiers died before the expedition had lasted a mouth. 
Luckily the Chinese soon gave in ; and before anything decisive 
was done peace w'as made. So far as the health of the regiment 
was concerned, its return to Hong-K.ong only made matters worse. 
In writing ttThis sister, in DecetnlS?^, its lieutenant-colonel had 
to record, witii what feelings may bo imagined, that he had lost 
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by death 283 of his soldiers, and that, out of 231 then on the 
sick report, some 50 or 60 would die. Such too often is war, 
particularly when European armies are employed in Asiatic 
countries; and the figures just quoted deserve to be attentively 
considered by all who think that the army is strong enough 
at the present day for our requirements. While at Hong-Eoiig, 
Colin Campbell heard of his nomination to ,he a Companion of 
the Bath, and an aide«de-camp to the Queen. In J84<4, he was 
appointed to command the garrison of Chusan ; and, iinding, on 
his arrival there, a comparatively favourable climate, contrived 
to have his regiment .Sent to be under his own eye. Improve¬ 
ment in its condition followed; and, busy with his soldiers, 
the brigadier, who was intrusted, also with the civil administra¬ 
tion of Chusan—an island about the size of the Isle of Wight—was 
content, says his biographer, ‘to lea’.e the inhabitants as much 
as possible to themselves/ Happy ichabitants ! Protected with¬ 
out being ‘ improved,’ ruled without having new taxes imposed on 
them, no wonder, when Chusan was restored to the Chinese, and 
Campbell and his regiment were sent to Calcutta, in 1846, they 
presented him with an address expressive of their gratitude. 

On 24th October 1846, just four days after crossing the thresh¬ 
old of his fifty-fifth year, Colin Campbell looked for the first time 
on that wonder of the world, the source at once of so much 
strength and weakness to England, our Indian empire. All that ho 
thought it necessary to note in his journal on the occasion would 
appear to be contained in the following entry, made, in Spanish, 
during his passage up the Bay of Bengal 

thank God most sincerely and devoutly for the favour ITe has been 

E leased to extend to me ; and for enabling me to render assistance to those who 
ad a right to expect it from me when 1 had the means of affording them aid.’^ 

Events had been marching with rare rapidity about that time 
in India. Sir Charles Napier, released from his task of taking 
care of the Nottingham stocking-weavers, had seized, after his 
own masterful methods, and was then engaged in govern¬ 
ing Sindh. The first Sikh war had terminated at Sobraon, after 
the Khalsa army had been defeated in four battles, fought withiu 
the spnee of sixty days. But the treaty afterwards concluded 
with the humiliated and disorganised government of Lahore was 
by many regarded more as an experiment made with the object 
of staving off the necessity for annexation than as a sound* and 
stable settlement of alfiiirs. No wonder, then, a Governor- 
Qeiieial like Lord Hardinge welcomed Campbell rordially, and 
wrote to him, through his military secretary, a very flattering 
letter,” holding out hopes of his being appointed to command a 
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brigade on the Punjab border. “ Objection,*" it is stated, was after¬ 
wards made to this, chiefly, owing to “his want of knoAvIedge of the 
“ language." In Colin Campbell’s case, such an argument was 
absurd ; and can only have been used by some very antiquated 
and obstructive adviser. At the same time, Bacon’s maxim “ 
that travaileth into a country before he hath some entrance into 
**the language^ goetti to school, and not to travaile** is doubly 
applicable to those having not merely to travel, but conduct 
military operations, in the country concerned. In the peninsula 
Campbell had acquired French and Spanish. Had he served 
before in India, he would no douj^t haVe qualifled himself for 
the interpretorship of his regiment. And if evpry ^mnng soldier 
will make up his mind to do the same when lie goes to India, 
Her Majesty’s service, to ^ay nothing of himself, will be very 
much the better for ft.« The examiners* text-books may not 
ho as entertaining reading as Whyte Melville’s novels or 
“ Daily’s Magazine." But they are better than eternal ennui, or 
unvarying rounds of •shooting, polo, and billiards ; though, by 
the way, nothing equals shikar for turning men into practi¬ 
cal linguists, and teaching them to And their way about, and 
work an intelligence department successfully, when in com¬ 
mand of field forces or detachments. Hven the books 

gradually become less and less tedious; for, however vapid 
Indian vernacular literature may be, acquaintance with it 
increases that degree of sympathy with the people which is 
often all that is wanted to make life in India, as in other 
countries, not only tolerable bui enjoyable. A year’s foreign 
service, when nothing particular is on foot, may easily be frittered 
away without a mark being left on a man’s career, or even in his 
mind, in connection with it.; and the acquisition during it of a 
language would at all events serve to prevent that. All this, 
however, is a digression, suggested by the narrow escape which 
even Colin Campbell had, after laiuh'ng at Calcutta, of being 
virtually shelved, because of not having * passed in the languages.’’ 
Happily in his instance the Governor-General was able to over¬ 
come the scruples of the venerable stickler for local traditions ; 
and Campbell was sent, as brigadier, to command at Lahore, 
where the Political Resident, flenry Lawrence, was then trying 
hard.to keep the bottled-up genii of the Sikh darbdr and army 
froifi breaking out again. Between the Resident and the briga¬ 
dier a warm friend.sbip soon sprung up, for in many ways the 
two men were kindred spirits«.«. 4 |^¥ith Sir Charles Napier also 
Campbell resumed his correspondence; and it is amusing to 
note how, in letters passing between Lahore and Kurracheo, 
these two veterans of the stern old school shook their grey heads 
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cotiiidingly at one another, over ' the great radical reforms’ which, 
in common with all the best local ofl&ccrs, they considered 
the Indian army to stand in need of,*, not so much in drill, 
for the Bengal sepoy always showed well on parade, as in tho 
‘‘system, of discipline.” In 1848, which time Lord Dalhousio 
had hocome Governor-General, the revolt of Moolraj, and other 
events liapnening at Mooltan, brought on the second Sikh war ; 
in which, after a good deal of hope deferred, and several down¬ 
right di.sappointments, Campbell was destined to hoar a dis¬ 
tinguished part. Keeping always strictly within his own lines, 
ho Rocjns to have made it,, his maxim to leave political affairs 
to those whose duty they formed^ Luckily he kept up his journal, 
not only while watching from Lahore the current of events, 
and putting everything within his own command in a state of 
perfect military preparation, but siibsptpiently also in the field. 
On this JournMi, and on his letters, his biographer has as usual 
drawn largely ; and, our limits warning us, wo must refer tho 
reader to General Shadwell’s pages, if he would follow Cnmpboll’s 
moveunents fully at the period now arrived at. The chief merit 
of tho operations referred to lay, it must ho admitted, in their 
result. Providfiice and the British soldier between them pulled, 
as usual, both gouerals and pfditicals tolerably well tbrougli 
several fiascos, and victories that were not altogether victories. 
These were subjects which Colin Campbell rarely if ever dis¬ 
cussed. At Rarunagar only, where two of the stoutest soldiers 
in the army, Curcton aiul William Havelock, died like gallant 
geiiGlemcu in an unfortunate .skirmish, does ho seem to have 
departed from his role of silent action ; his journal showing that, 
on seeing ‘ useless duels'between our own and the Sikh cavalry 
about to take placi‘, he pointed out to the Adjutant-General tho 
‘ disadvaulage. and evil’ of such isolated lights; and urgc«l 
him to sp'jak to tho Commander-iu-Chief about it. Nothing 
could 1)0 ln‘tter than the ytoscriptiou in his jomnal of what ‘old 
Nof might well have called 'the crowning morcy'of Cliillian- 
wala. In this Campbell received a deep sword-cut in the 
right ui'm, from an artillery man sticking to the last, like a true 
Sikh, to his gun, ulio, before drawing his sword, had first fired at 
tlie i rigridiGi-goiioral with his matchlock, tho ball discharged 
from whioli would have done for him, had it not provide.4tiaIly 
flattcne<l itself against a small double-barreled pistol which his 
aulc-dc-camp had on tho .norning of the action jokingly placed 
ill the “right lower pockoi-'-ef a waistcoat worked for him 
“ years Ijcfoie by a fair Northumbrian friend.” The experiences 
of Chi.iiauwala, and the criticisms which one or two features 
in Iho conduct of the battle gave rise to, though not affecting 
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Campbell’s own reputation, bad probably something to do with 
the strong reliance on artilley fire that ever afterwards character* 
ised him. Little as he^ may have said about the mistakes of 
others, he was not one to fail to profit by them. The hard- 
fought Chillianwala having been followed by the fall of MooUan, 
and by the discomfiture of the Sikii army, and the extinction of 
Sikh independency, a? Gujrat, his share |n which decisive battle 
is fully described in h’s journal, the old soldier found an inter¬ 
val of comparative rest at Rawal Pindi; after first helping to 
cliase Dost Mahomed Kiian of Kabul •and his Afghans back 
to the mouth of their infernal Khybgr. While in command of the 
garrison at Pindi, he was promoted to be a Knight Commander of 
the Bath; his title to the epithet of the * war-bred Sir Colin* 
so happily bestowed on Rim by Sir Charles Napier thereby 
being perfecteil. With felt^rence to this, what he wrote to his 
friend Hope Grant was : 

"They have made me a K. 0. B. I may confess to you, I would 
much rather have got a year’s batta, because the latter would enable me 
to leave this country a year sooner, and to join some friends of my early 
days, whom 1 love very much, and in whoso soemty 1 would liko to spend 
the period which may yet remain to mo between the camp and the 
grave.” 

" The day I leave this country will terminate my military career.” 

Records like tbo foregoing, when introduced into a man’s 
biography, serve to give a fiesblike colouring to the picture ; and 
in the case of those who have risen to the very liighest forms 
of greatness, perhaps even the proverbial valet’s point of view 
may deserve to be presented, When their histories are being 
written. But the advantage may be doubted of in ordinary 
ca.se.s thus preserving views or impressions that have been record¬ 
ed during,'so to speak, one of those little periods of congestion 
or obstruction, stopping far short of actual disease, but still 
abnormal, to wliicli the tliiitking faculties, equally with the 
corporeal organs, cannot but be considered to bo liable. Few 
ever bad a sounder sense tlian Campbell of the over-rulings of 
divine providence; and if he could have foreseen at this period 
ail that was before him In the Crimea and India, not all the 
‘ enditjss official letter-writing’ whicli at times oppressed him, nor 
even the bnffetings of his old enemy fever and ague, would 
hav^cf made him give way to home-sickness, or wish to put off his 
harness too early in tlie day. More active work was what he real¬ 
ly needed, to make him shake off his morbid feelings ; and this he 
presently dbtaiued, on being sVIf/t to command the Peshawar 
district. No mote steering clear of political anxieties for him 
now} for our * fioutier policy’ was then at its very knottiest: 
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and difficult questions were constantly cropping up in con¬ 
nection with it. The Punjab, as some of our readers may 
remember, formed Lord Dulhousie’s pet province. He managed 
it as he would have done a * home-tarm* in Scotland, and 
chanced to pay a visit to Peshawar soon after Sir Colin got 
there. One peculiarity of the situation, looked at from the 
brigadier-general's view-point, lay in flie 'number of masters 
there were to serve. The Governor-General was of course 
supreme, both in military and political affairs. But there 
was also the Commander-in-Chief to be thought of; while, to 
increase the friction, tile orders of the Punjab Board of A<iminis- 
tration (every one knows what ‘ Boards' are), and even, in certain 
cases, the requisitions of its local representative, the Peshawar 
Commissioner, were expected to be giS^en effect to. Immediately 
beyond the British border, there la^*then, as there lie now, 
tribes famous for their turbulence and love of independence ; 
who, possessing but little corn-land, claim, as the natural yield 
or usufruct of their mountains, such black-mail or tribute as 
they can exact from others. Raiding on British territory was, 
ond still is, the established method among these unfriendly 
neighbours of showing anger or hostility towards us. But then 
the}^ often did the same thing purely to ‘ drive a preyand it was 
thus hard to say, when aggression had occurred, what might, or 
might not, be at the bottom of it. Sir Colin thought that the 
remedy lay, not so much in counter-raids and punishments, as 
in a regular system of frontier defence, equipped with fortified 
posts, roads, bridges, and other communications. Others were all 
for reprisals, for the burning of villages and the cutting down of 
crops. Between these two policies Lord Dalhousie's views seem 
at first to have a good deal oscillated ; but, by degrees, as the 
tribes grew bolder, and tlic Calcutta press began to clamour for 
“strong measures,” “dash," and so forth, expedition after expedi¬ 
tion came to be sent oiift, generally under Campbell’s leading. 
It was not only that he hated the thought of British troops being 
employed to destroy villages, ” leaving women and young chil- 
“ dren to perish with cold in the depth of winter.” Having re¬ 
gard to that only, there could have been no difference of sentiment 
among our officials, from the Governor-General downward. 
What Campbell, as a professional soldier, felt more forcibly, than 
some others, was the magnitude of the risks incurred, and* the 
smallness of the results obta.ued, as often as Her Majesty’s 
soldiers were employed in mv&'.ntainous districts against hillmen, 
practised, like David, from their youth upwards, in independent 
fighting, and able to move with extraordinary secresy and rapidity. 
“ If your Lordship," he on one occasion wrote to Lord Dalhousie, 
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>vhiie out on a razzia of this kind, ** were id take a sheet of 
stiff wriiiug-paper, and crumple it in your hands, the paper 
" in that form would convey a better idea of the broken and rugged 
surface of this hilly oountry than any description £ could give 
** you.’* To some extent his counsels prevailed; to some extent 
they were over-ruled; and General Shadwell’s accounts of his 
several expeditious agpinit the Molnnuuds and others form so valu¬ 
able a contribution to the science and artiof mountain warfare, that 
the pity is the book could not have been in the bauds of our generals 
during recent operations in Afghanistan. With all this, things 
failed to work smoothly. Lord Balhousie'. as is well known, added 
to many of the greatnesses, one o» two of the failings of genius ; 
and in process of time he arrived at the conclusion that the Peshawar 
General had once or twice^ shown an * over-cautious reluctance' 
about chastising maraudens. It was not to be expected that 
his lordship, after haviifg^ so recently suffered India to lose 
the services of a soldier whose co-operation might have shed so 
much additional lustre on bis own administration, and perhaps 
even averted the cata^rophe of the great mutiny, namely, of course 
Sir Charles Napier, would tolerate what he regarded as antagonism 
in a subordinate military commander. Learning from Sir Charles* 
successor, the late amiable Sir W. Gomm, whose views coincided 
with bis own, that the Governor-General was about to censure 
him, in connexion with a certain expedition that had proved 
only half an expedition into Swat, Sir Colin Campbell, on 3rd June 
1852, resigned his command, and prepared to return to England. 
On the circumstances thus briefly indicated as having produced the 
above result, the only opinion here bffered is that reasons bearing on 
the military defence of India having led to a soldier of rank being 
posted at Peshawar, It was perhaps too much to expect of him that, 
in order to adapt himself to the exigencies of an abnormal political 
situation, he should unlearn the lessons of a lifetime, and 
command two brigades of Her Majesty’i^ or the Company's forces 
as an amateur soldier might do the levies of a rajah. For 
the rest, wo could almost have wished that Sir Colin, instead 
of making the * canny' exit he did, had waited till the 
Governor-General's censure had reached him, and then, standing 
on his dignity, resigned, since that was what he had made up 
his mind to do. This however is a matter of opinion. So far as the 
appibval of his own profession went, he carried his bat with him, if 
ever any man did so, when he went out. The Commander-in-Chief 
explained it all very favourably to the Horse-Guards, Sir 0. Napier 
wrote to him from England one tlf ills characteristic letters, which 
General Shadwelf, we rather think, has published for the first 
time ; and which forms, with all its brevity and banter, a 
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sound commentary on military ^ exploiting ' in setni-barbarous 
countries. His resignation would have been marked, had his 
keen sense of subordination permitted, by an entertainment to 
which the officers of the Company’s army at Peshawar invited him. 
By this time, too, Lord Dalhousie’s humour had clianged. * Thu 
laird of Cockpeu,’as Sir Charles Napier had dubbed him, was a 
thorough gentleman ; and aithougli formidable enough, as became 
him, when his Norman blood was up, and his lance in rest, not 
one of the order of 

* Ever-angry bears’, 

once the fray was over, r The Government despatch acknowledg¬ 
ing the services of the troops employed in Swat reached Peshawar 
after Campbell had left it. In it there was an expression of 
the Governor-Generars regret that any incident should have 
“ occurred to censure (sic) any portion of Sir Colin Campbell^s 
** conduct ; ” also a handsome tribute to the personal intrepidity 
“ and activity, and the sterling soldierly qualities, which this 
“distinguished officer had displayed in the military command of 
“thetroops at Peshawar, upon every occasion upon which they 
“ had taken the field.’' And so the curtain fell on the first of 
Campbell’s two several periods of service in India. In a few 
months’ time he was back again on his old stint—half-pay ; though 
now with a deposit of rupees to draw upon wlien necessary. Lord 
Hardinge was then Commander-in-Chiuf, and one of his first steps, 
on a force being ordered to the Levant, was to nominate Sir Colin 
for the command of one of its brigades. The Crimean expedition 
following suit, and the famous Highland brigade, containing the 
42nd, 79 t}i and 93rd Highlanders, falling to Campbell’s lot, tlie 
autumn of 1854, saw him laud at the head of it in the Crimea. Hero 
unfortunately the journal was not kept up;and even private 
correspondence is understood to have flagged. Where letters from 
him have been forthcoming they have been quoted ; where other¬ 
wise his biographer, thougji having been present as a member 
of his staff, bas been well able to carry on the ^ plain unvarnished 
tale.’ It is noticeable that one or two of the romantic stories, 
arising chiefly out of Sir Colin’s connexion with the Highland 
brigade, which excited so much interest at the time, have not 
found a place in the biography—a remark not applicable, we are 
glad to see, to the incident of the Highland bonnet ; which is thus 
told by Sir Colin in a letter to his friend, Colonel Henry j%re, 
descriptive of the passage the Alma :— 

♦ * ♦ « It (41ma) was a figfct of the Highland brigade, 
liord Raglan came up afterwards and 'sent for me. 

When 1 approached him I observed his eyes to fill, and his lips and 
countenauco to quiver. He gave me a cordial shako of the hand, but he 
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conid not speak. The men cheered very much. I told them I was going to 
ask the Conimander-iii>Chief a great favour~ that he would permit me to 
have the honour of wearing the Higland bouuet during the rest of the cam- 
paigi), which pleased them v^y much; aud so ended my part in the fight of 
the 20 th instant. 

My men behaved nobly. I never saw troops march to battle with greater 
fang froid and order than those three Hig^huid regiments. Their conduct was 
very much admired by aU wlm witnessed their behaviour. 

1 write on the ground. I have neither btool to sit on nor bed to lie on. 
I have not had my clothes ofiT since we landed on the 14th. I am in capital 
health, for which 1 have to be very thankful. Cliolera is rife among us, and 
carrying off many fi.ue fellows of all ranks.” 

Now tliero is mucif in the above passage which should bo 
weighed by all who, would lightly throw away those outward 
signs so dear to soldiers with which esprU de corps is inter¬ 

woven. The rage for itfi^ovatiou .seems to require feeding, 
like a fire or a steam • engine ; and a venerable ecclesias¬ 
tical establishment, or a great national policy, not being 
always within reach to be tampered with or pulled down, 

even so small a morsel as the badge of a Welsh or High¬ 
land regiment comes in useful as a pis alter serving to keep 

the ball in motion for the time being. J3ut we should l)o\vare 
of making our little army less—for that is wliat it pracrically 
amounts to—through tlio ignoring of those feelings which Sir Colin 
turned to such good account in asking leave to wear the High¬ 
land bonnet while commanding the Highland brig.ade. Wc may 
think ourselves in all respects wiser than those wlio have gone 
before us ; but it does not follow that we are so. After tlie ex¬ 
citement of the Alma, Campbell and his brigade settled down to 
what was to be their principal work during the great siege, namely, 
tl»e defence of the town and harbour of Balaklava, the base of 
the English operations, aud, in the opinion of Sir John Burgoyne, 
0110 of tlie three vulnerable points in the British position. Of 
tlie battles of Bulaklava and Iiikennan ho was a spectator, 
rather than an actor in them ; and evenp during the attacks on the 
Malakoff and the great Redan, the Highlanders were but slight¬ 
ly used. Their opportunity, as readers of Kinglake will remem¬ 
ber, was to Lave been aflbrded to them in following up the 
first with a second attack on the Redan, liad not tlie Russians 
in tlie interval saved all necessity for it by blowing up their 
magazines, and executing their memorable retreat from Seb¬ 
astopol. At^alaklava the labour was heavy; the vigilance 
called for unceasing ; and the anxiety trying. For officers and 
men it was like being for months^t^a time on picket. The ‘ sys¬ 
tem of regimental discipline ' to which reference lias been ma<le' 
above produced as excellent results as ever; and when it come to 
large fatigue parlies having to be supplied daily for the improvement 

31 
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of the defences, and for the carryinp; up of shot and shell, rations 
and hutting materials, from the ships. Sir Colin’s soldiers, working 
under his own eye, and animated by officers whom they felt to be 
their comrades, distinguished themselves greatly. For details 
the reader is referred to General Shadwell^ pages ; with merely 
the remark that the length of time which has intervened has, 
in so far ns these glimpses of Sir Colin personally are concerned, 
added to, rather than diminished, the freshness of the picture. 
When, after the fall of Sebastopol, but before the war was over, 
Campbell visited England on leave, he found himself, to his 
surprise, quite a considerable.man ; and tlfh War Minister thought 
it necessary to write a laboured letter to him, which the honest 
old soldier rightly denominated * flummery,’ by way of re¬ 
conciling him to the prospect of serving under a junior officer. 
Sir W. Codrington, on returning to tlie Crimea. With far difler- 
ent feelings did he receive a command from our beloved sov¬ 
ereign to pay his devoirs at Windsor; where, in the words of his 
biographer, the “ gracious reception accorded to him by the Qiieeu 
and the Prince Consort struck a responsive chord in his heart, ” 
and kindling all his highland loyalty and devotion, made him, as he 
afterwards said, “ willing to serve under a corporal, ” if such was his 
royal mistress’ will and pleasure. Returning to the Crimea, he had 
hardly resumed his old terms of intimacy with his French and 
English comrades, when the conclusion of peace set him free 
altogether. At home fresh surprises awaited him ; notably, 
a sword subscribed for by 6,000 persons, which his native 
Glnsgow gave him, together 3 vitli the freedom of the city. The 
perfervidum ingenium was thoroughly warmed ; and thousands 
in the west of Scotland doubtless believed that not a soldier, 
save he and his highlanders had ever landed in the Crimea, or, if 
so, that none of them had had anything to do with the taking of 
Sebastopol ! After holding various commands at home. Sir 
Colin reached the climax of his career when, on every mail 
bringing worse and worse accounts of the progress of mutiny 
in Bengal, he was ordered to India as Commander-in-Chiof. 
Nothing could have been more unpromising than the aspect of 
affairs when he reached Calcutta on August 13th, 1867. The 
situation is described with tolerable accuracy in the volumes 
before us : and they who would realise more fully the nature 
of the task awaiting him, as well as how he performed it, cannot 
do better than suppleme ‘.t their reading of this portion of the 
biography by dipping froelv jnto such works as Ru9seir8 * Diary 
in India,’ and the continuation by Colonel Malleson of Sir 
John Kaye’s ‘ Sepoy War.* The way indeed in which military 
and political memoirs thus carry us into history forms one of the 
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special cliarms of this kind of biography ; and of recent books there 
are few to which this remark is more applicable than to the one 
before us. i3ad as things looked in India at the period now 
referred to. with Delhi still imparting a sorb of bastard political 
consistency to the revolt, our hold on Oudh restricted to the area 
of the Lucknow Residency only, the great native princes merely 
biding their time tO strike in. and our prestige reeling under 
the effects of the Cawupore catastrophe, one or two sound points 
were yet discoverable also. Thus the recently annexed Punjab 
had either shown no very deeply-seated disposition to rebel ; 
or the grasp of Sir John Lawrence i^ad proved too strong for it 
if it bad. Broken as our communications were, Havelock and his 
small but stubborn column had rd-established order, at all events, 
on the grand trunk road, between the great advanced base of 
Allahabad and Gawnporo,* Lord Canning, with all his gentleness 
and hatred of ‘jingoism,^ was strong with a kind of strength 
which, if not fully appreciated at the time, has won for him the 
admiration of a late%generation. And, last and best of all. rein¬ 
forcements of English soldiers and sailors were being poured into 
the country with a rapidity which should not be forgotten by 
those who incline to the opinion that England does not and need not 
greatly care whether she keeps or loses India. After spending a 
month and a half at his sea base, and, in concert with 
the Governor-General, organising measures for tho recoptiou 
and despatch of reinforceiiieuts, Sir Colin was at last able 
to transfer his head-quarters to Oawnpore; narrowly escaping 
falling into the hands of a body of mutineers, as he pa.ssed 
up the grand trunk road. By that time, Delhi had been recovered. 
Havelock and Outram had effected their in some respects brilliant 
entry into Lucknow ; where however, with the garrison which 
they hud reinforced, and peihaps saved from destruction, they 
were still shut up. Hut, although the tide had thus manifestly 
hegiiu to turn, all India was still in af most critical conviitioii ; 
ami a false step, or an unwise delay, might easily !• ve made 
matters worse than ever. Oudh, the home of the Bengal 
army, remained in its hands; and there, if anywhere at all 
in India, the revolt had struck root among the hardy and 
martial races cultivating the soil. Owing io part to the proxi¬ 
mity^ of Sindhia's mutinied Contingent, and in part to the 
large^ bodies of sepoys which were everywhere on the move, 
Campheirs new head-quarters had more tho character of an 
outpost in an enemy’s country, tjtjgn.^f a town and station which 
had formed but .six months previously a centre of English 
authority, and a famous seat of Indian industry. Only four 
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xnarclies then separated him from Lucknow, w.here, accordingf 
to the accounts received, the garrison was growing straitened 
for want of food. The wonder was, indeed, that their 
supplies had proved so copious. This was chiefly due to the 
admirable preparations made by Sir Henry Lawrence, before 
the siege began; but partly also to the rations of prime beef 
aftbrded by the gun bullocks of the Indian "artillery. Moreover, 
in a country where nearly every European keeps, or kept, his 
farm-yard and stororooras, tho hoards existing in houses within the 
enceinte were considerable. These were in some cases I’eserved 
by their owners till relief was near, and then brought out; and 
this may easily have confirmed the impression, formed after the 
garrison had been extricated, that* it might safely have been allowed 
to take care of itself while Cawripord was being secured. The 
remark last made refers to the old controversy, which Carapbeirs 
biographer has wisely not revived, whether the General did right 
in advancing on Lucknow without first rendering his base and 
line of operations safe. At Lucknow th^re w'ere at least COO 
women and children, and a thousand sick and wounded ; and this 
fact may even bo held to place an operation designed for the 
succour of so many' helpless people beyond tho pale of military 
criticism altogether. That Campbell did not at once give way to 
the cry for relief coming from tho Oudh capital is shown by his 
letters ; but that, be fell into error as to the actual circumstances of 
the garrison is evident from his having written to his sister, just 
before setting out from Cavvnpore, that “our friends in Lucknow 
“ have food only f«)r five or six days.” Different views of the food 
question aro doubtless apt to be taken. When Clive was bolding 
Arcot, and feared being starved into surrender, bis sepoys wished 
that all the grain should he given to their European comrades, and 
only the wa'.cr in which it had been boiled served out to them. Thus 
also stout old Miles Bellenden had made up his mind not to give 
over Tillietiullcm to the Covenanters, till his ‘‘aiild boots” had 
been eaten up, soles included, by the garrison. That the defenders 
of Lucknow would have shown the sume spirit, who can ques¬ 
tion ? From all we have heard, too, of Indian Commissariat offi¬ 
cers, we incline to the opinion that it would have taken five or 
six Weeks, or possibly even montlis, to bring the sepoys of the 
Baillic-Guard to rice-water, or its European braves to the eating 
up of tlicir old boots. Therefore, perhaps, it was a pity that 
Campl'cJl did not follow thn rules T)f his art, and deal decisively 
with all who were threateiiing-4ir base, before crossing tho Ganges 
into Oudh. He would then, as now seems probable, equally have 
effected his immediate and pressing object, the rescue of these 
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ia the Residency. He would also have been spared the pain 
of hurriedly evacuating Luckuow, after haviug penetrated to the 
heart of it. Aud lastly, he would have averted what was 
within an ace of proving a terrible disaster, namely, the attack 
by the Qwalior Contingent and their allies on Oawupore. As 
it was, his operations for the witlniiawal of the garrison, were 
skilfully planned, and brilliantly executed. He had with him 
a powerful artillery, and used it effe(?tively. Highlanders and 
Sikhs vied with one another in forwardness and devotion. The 
men of Oudh fought with stubborn gallantry. In defending the 
Seconder Bagh alone, at least 2,000 se^ys and matchlockinen 
died for the independence of their Country. By the time com¬ 
munication with the garrison was established, our loss was 45 
officers, and 496 men, kulled and wounded. On one occasion, 
the Commuuder-in-Chief^ Iflmself was wounded by a bullet, which 
had first passed through the body of a gunner. The garrison 
was withdrawn in masterly fashion. Some of them, we know, 
were shocked at the^ idea of the position for which they had 
fought so hard being thus abandoned. But all must have thank¬ 
ed God that a struggle unique in the national annals had ended 
in a manner reflecting unqualifled glory on the national 
prowess. 

After leaving Outram with a strong column to entrench him¬ 
self outside Lucknow, and burying all that was mortal of Henry 
Havelock in the grounds of Alain Bagh, Campbell and his 
unwieldy convoy soon reached Cawnpore; where the attack 
developed by the Gwalior Contingent almost as soon as his 
back liad been turned had by *tbat time become formidable; 
General Windham, who had been left in command, having found 
himself unable to repel it. The first words addressed to the 
Comniandcr-in-Chief, as he galloped across the bridge of boats 
into Cawnpore, were that the garrison ** was at its last 
gasp.” The officer who said so .was, we feel sure, not 
rewarded by Sir Colin with a staff appointment. The truth 
certainly was that a crisis was tlten at its height; and that if, 
ns might easily have occurred, Sir Colin had been detained 
for ever so short a time longer at Lucknow, events productive of 
the most sinister consequences might have befallen. As it was, he 
had oul^ to hold his hand till the women and children for whom 
he had lisked so much had reached a place of safety, aud then 
strike fast and hard. How he. did so is well narrated by General 
Sliadwell. The enemy, flushed with success, disposed about 25,000 
meu, and forty pieces of caunom' Ifl a few days Sir Colin and his 
generals 6cattcre(^ them; taking all their guns but one, at the cost 
of only 00 casualties, Ho doubL beaten foe was dispersed 
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rather than destroyed. Asiatics can die bravely when there 
is no help for it; but prefer, when victory seems beyond their 
reach, to save themselves for some more favourable opportunity. 
With ail that, Ciunpbeirs operations at Cawnpore were deci¬ 
sive. Perhaps they even had the effect of giving to the troubles 
of the period the more or less localised character which they 
soon afterwards assumed. At all events iU must by that time 
have been plain to India,* that for the present no change of masters 
was to be feared or hoped for. It was now December 1857< Sir 
Ooliu Campbell was no longer a regimental commander, or a 
brigade leader only ; but a general officer in high and independ¬ 
ent command, having interests and responsibilities of exceptional 
importance intrusted to him. • Strategy, not merely tactics, was 
what he had now chiefly to deal with—^maps of India, not parade 
grounds. Whether he ever rose toP the new level is an open 
question. His Chief of the Staff, afterwards Lord Sandhurst, 
vvas an accomplished man, rather than au accomplished soldier; 
and Campbell both loved him and leaned on him. That both 
should have been in favour of Oudh being allowed to lie seething 
in the possession of a powerful enemy till the autumn of 1858, 
seems at this distance of time scarcely credible. Yet so it was ; 
and but for the quiet determination of the Governor-General on 
this point, the recapture of the city to which, after the fall of 
Delhi, the eyes of all Muhammadan India turned would have been 
postponed, in order that outlying districts, recoverable at any time 
by partisan soldiers at a few blows, might be dealt with aecundtim 
atiem, on plans elaborated in the Commauder-in-Chiefs office. 
The correspondence which passed between Lord Canning and Sir 
Colin Campbell on the above topic is published almost in extenso 
ill the biography. The moment the Goveruor-Geueral’s views 
were finally announced in regard to it, Campbell of coui'se thought 
only of how to give effect to them ; and, keeping his own counsel, 
as was his wont, began tojnake the most thorough dispositions 
for the reduction of Lucknow. After all, delay occurred. This 
time nothing was to be left «to chance; and there were to 
be none of those rushes, in the face of overwhelming odds 
and difficulties, which marked the early days of the mutiny. 
General Havelock, in an order issued to his soldiers after 
one of his battles near Cawnpore, had well observed that, if 
the enemy could be beaten then, what would be the * triumph 
and retribution’ witnessed when the armies on their way to 
Calcutta should * sweep through the land.’ That tiine bad now 
come. A force of 19,000 menT aiterwards swelled by the Nepaul- 
cso auxiliaries to 31,000, with 164 guns, was about to move 
from its rendezvous. At the end of February the Commander- 
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in-Chief put himself at its head, proud of it certainly, but eveu 
prouder of a letter received by him just about that time from bis 
sovereign congratulating him on his exploit of the previous 
November. Her Majesty’s gracious communication, and the 
words in which Campbell acknowledged it, are among the most 
interesting of all the many interesting documents enriching General 
Shadwell’js pages. 'IMie city against which these preparations 
were directed was one of the greatest and*fairest in India. Washed 
by the winding Guniti, as Stirling is by the ‘ links of Forth,’ filled 
with mosques, palaces and gardens, and warm as yet with the life 
of its then but recently lost independence, Lucknow was to the 
people of Oudh all that Paris is to Frenchmen. Its population 
was computed at 280,000 ; its more regular defenders at not less 
than 100,000, with 131 pieces of artillery. Outer walls were 
wanting; town and subiyrlih blending with country, and country 
carrying itself into town. Some of the buildings contained in it 
were formidable places, now that they had been turned into cita¬ 
dels. With a Todlebep to defend it, Lucknow would have been 
iiard to take. As it was, the sepoys had traversed both city and 
suburbs with earthen parapets resembling huge railway embank¬ 
ments, besides erecting redoubts and other works. Most of these 
were traced on the supposition that the attack would develop 
itself merely along the established lines of communication ; the 
idea of their being taken m enfilade, and even in reverse, as Carap- 
holl took them, having apparently never entered any one’s head. 
The principal resistance offered to the advance occurred in more 
or less isolated posts or building^, such as no European engineer 
^vould ever have thought in such circumstances of trying to de¬ 
fend at all. In one of these (the Queeu’s palace) what the 


official despatch described as the sternest struggle of the siege”, 
took place ; the enemy inflicting severe loss on the stoririers ; and 
leaving behind them 700 brave men. Clearing his way before 
him with artillery fire, and never advancing a step till the 
ground on which he stood was secured, Campbell seems quickly 
to have demoralised the defenders by the force of his attack. 
The investment of a city twenty miles in circumference had 
of course not been attempted ; and the weak point in the opera- 
tioris was the facilities which were left to the enemy of beating 
a retreat, single or in masses, the moment he grow tired of fighting. 
At Lucknow, as elsewhere, * combinations’ do not seem always to 
have answered. Even the flank operations under Outram on the 
left hank the Gumti, though well conceived and executed 
strictly according t^ order, did ri^ p^bvent the sepoys from escap¬ 
ing ; while another considerablo movement, undertaken chiefly 
with that one object in view, proved from whatever causes. 
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unsuccessful. And yet the general result was brilliant. In twenty 
days, with the loss of only nineteen officers killed, and forty-eight 
wounded, the casualties among the common soldiers aggregating 
785, at least 100,000 combatants were* expelled from a vast city 
abounding in cover, and in strong positions both natural and 
artificial. It is only in the East—where he who dares tlie most 
(if not an absolute fool) wins the most—that feats of a^ms such 
as this are possible. No one can read General Shad well’s volumes 
without seeing what an excellent school India is for practi¬ 
cal soldiership. During this siege of Lucknow alone many 
names, we notice, occur which have been heard of again subse¬ 
quently. Napier, now Lord Napier of Magdala—then fast work¬ 
ing his way by sheer weight of. metal to the foremost rank—was 
chief engineer. Garnet Wulseley, then^a young captain, command¬ 
ed, if we mistake not, a company of* the, ninetieth regiment. At 
least six of he names appearing int-fecent gazettes of Afghan 
honours were more or less prominent also during this siege; viz,, 
Roberts, Maepherson, Hills, Maegregor and the Goughs j while 
of those who ' remained on the field,’ or afterwards died of their 
wounds, there was at least one—William Peel of the ‘Shannon’— 
whose services to his country, if he had been spared, would every¬ 
one knew have been great. And yet, with all this, we would do 
well to guard against believing that the same strategies, to say 
nothing of the same disproportions in numbers, which sometimes 
answer so well in Asia would carry us very far against organised 
and scientifically commanded forces. 

Lucknow thus recovered, the Commander-in-Chief would have 
devoted himself, •more suo, to 1tho re-occupation of Oudh on the 
soundest military principles, and made what he termed a ' com¬ 
plete job’of that, before breaking fresh ground. The Governor- 
General on the other hand, could not afford to leave conterminous 
provinces rampant with rebellion till that was effected. Camp¬ 
bell of course acquiescing, and the wresting of Rohilcund from 
the enemy being resolved on, two. forces, one of them under 
the personal direction of the Commander-in-Chief, were soon 
converging from different quarters on the chief town of the 
district, Rareilly. Notwithstanding this strategical combination, 
and a certain amount of hard fighting at Bareilly, the enemy 
in the end for the most part got away. In order to cut an 
Asiatic foe in two, and then chop up the pieces, especially (inder 
the broiling sun of May, Saladin’s scimitar, rather than Coeur- 
de-lion’s two-handed sword, is needed. Indeed, it stands to reason 
that regiments fresh from^Eliglaud, every soldier big with 
beef and beer, and bound up in broadcloth and leather, can 
rarely, except by chance, give a good account of fleeing horse 
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aud foot, subsisting on parched peas and well-water, and innocent 
of all clothing, save turban and loin-cloth. Although our limits 
do not admit of our following Sir Colin, even in sketchiest 
fashion, through all his labours for the pacification of India, 
it must not be thought that those labours were over, whether 
as regards himself personal]}^, or his lieutenants and their 
columns, when the successes just glanced at had been made 
good. It is not unlikely that the tmxieties and exposure to 
which he and all under him were subjected while the fires 
kindled by, or with, the mutiny were going out, equalled those 
wliich had arisen while the blaze wa? at its height. By this 
time, Campbell and others bad *at all events the unqualified 
appreciation of their sovereign*, and the unbounded admiration 
of their feliov/ subjects, 4o sustain them. Mail after mail took 
with it to India the clqai%st proofs of that. Sir Colin was raised 
to the peerage ; and the most flattering encomiums on his services 
were recorded. As regards his peerage, what he said about it was that 
he had been singled out for honour in a manner which had never 
entered his imagination;'* that the “indomitable perseverance 
*‘of the British soldier was what had carried the nation through 
“a very ticklish crisis,” and that he would have been very 
grateful to have been left without any other rank than his pro¬ 
fessional one. His title, as is usual in such cases, he himself 
selected ; bethinking himself naturally, as others also did for 
him, of the noble river to which Scotland owes so much of 
her beauty, and his native Glasgow so much of her prosperity. 
Perhaps he had loved it all his life, as Scott did the Tweed, 
and often thought of it during nights of watching in the 
Peninsula, India, and the Crimea. In many respects his own 
course had been something like the river’s—small beginnings, 
early struggles, chequered scenes, progress ever ouward, aud at 
lust a splendid current; so that now when his career was full 
there was an appropriateness in his being called after it. 

The military operations which Lord Clyde found liimself 
obliged after all to set on foot and personally direct, during the 
wiuter of 1858, for the reduction of Oudh wore diversified by 
the consideration of several topics of army administration re¬ 
ferred to him from time to time by the Government of India. 
Soq[|ie of these were important, such as the excitement which 
showed itself among the Company’s JEluropean soldiers, on an 
attempt being made to transfer them bodily, not so much 
Against their will, for that r\pt the point, as without any 
recognition of tbeir rights as Englishmen, from the service for 
which they stood enlisted and attested to that of the Crown 
Had Campbell’s counsels on this point prevailed, the Governmen 
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would have been saved a great deal of vexation and humiliation ; 
and an argument hardly relevant would not have been created 
against the enlistment of our own countrymen* or other 
Europeans* for service exclusively in India* in the event of such 
a measure Laving seemed at any future period advisable. 
These topics are lield to be out of date now; and we have 
no intention of dwelling on them; General Shad well having, 
as bis duty required of 'him, done full justice to the part taken 
by Lord Clyde in the discussion of them. 

By May 1859 British supremacy was* after a two years* struggle* 
re-establisbed in India. ‘All confidence* it is true* was gone in 
the old system of depending chiefly on sepoy mercenaries; and 
it had been pronounced necessary that the ‘^British standing 
** army of all arms must always be kept up for the presidency 
** of Bengal at 60*000 men.’* But with aU this, the country was 
fast relapsing into that condition of profound peace and secu> 
rity which happily it has maintained ever since. Campbell there¬ 
fore not unnaturally began to feel that the time had come when 
he might hang up his sword. He was now in his sixty-seventh 
year* no age at all for a fox-hunter* or even for a hard-worked 
statesman who has lived chiefly in England ; but enough for the 
battered soldier* 

“ Multo jam fraotua membra labore.” 

He was beginning to feel old. His taste for early rising had 
slackened. Even his morning walk (at Simla) had ceased to 
please. Colds and other ailments often got hold of him; and 
most decided change of all* a,wheeled vehicle he now preferred 
to his saddle. One thing after another occurred to keep him 
at bis post till the 4th of June 1860; when he at last 
sailed for England. His relations with Lord Canning had always 
been of the most cordial and delightful description; and the 
leave-taking scene we can easily understand to have been other 
than a cold official ceremony. His father, it seems* had died 
near Edinburgh, not long before his distinguished son’s return 
—the Maclivers having been a long-lived race, obviously. His 
sister was alive to receive him. The warmth of the wel¬ 
come which he met with from all classes in England made up 
to him in st)me degree, let us hope, for his want of kindred. 
He never was married. With all his experiences, he had mij>sed 
what Burns in a moment of genuine inspiration called 

The true pathos and subUn.} 

Of human life.'* 

Many yprs previously, when quartered at Newcastle, much plea¬ 
sant social intercourse had be<in thrown open to him, his biographer 
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tells QS, by the neighbouring county families and others; and bis 
*Mively and agreeable conversation, as well as bis conspicuously 
delicate and refined manners, especially towards women, bad 
“made him a remarkable favourite with ladies, both old and 
“ young.*" His brief sojourn in the north at that time, we are further 
told, was not" without some romance in it, the recollection of which 
** was a frequent sdurce of pleasure to him in after-years.** Very 
likely this passage throws light on thd fair * Northumbrian friend,* 
.who, as is discovered later on in the life, worked for him the 
garment which saved him at Chilliaqwala. If so, why did he 
not marry her ? And having failed to dt> so, how is it that the 
* romance’ caused him pleasure atterwards? These are the only 
mysteries in all General Shadwbirs two volumes; and we are far 
from hinting that he 4ias acted otherwise than discreetly in 
preserving his friend’s^ spcfet, if ever there was one, and letting 
the waistcoat speak fof itself, as its fair donor probably in¬ 
tended it should do. This we say without concealing our 
regret that Campbell should have gone through life alone. 
When an ancient line, the •presidium et dulce deeus of per¬ 
haps a Gounle of counties, dies out for want of heirs, like 
the ‘ sough flr an old song,* the loss is a national one. And so it 
is also when a soldier or statesman who, by the display of noble 
qualities, has won for himself a noble name dies without leaving 
to his country the precious legacy of a son. 

The evening of Lord Clyde’s life had now come, but it was 
a long summer evening, filled with pleasant lights, and pass¬ 
ing gently into night. In ‘ manhood’s glorious prime * he had 
inscribed on the fiy-leaf of one of his memorandum books, these 
lines: 

“ By means of patience, common sense and time, 

Impossibility becomes possible.** 

In his own case the motto had been illustrated; and there 
remained now little more than the retrospect and the example. 
Honours continued to fall thick on bis path, like fruits In 
autumn. The colonelcy of the Coldstreams, the freedom of 
the city of London, Knighthood of the Star of India, and, to 
crown all, the baton of a Meld-Marshall, were bestowed on him. 
Sitting for his portrait, visiting dear old friends, both in England 
and abroad, attending occasionally to his duties in the Upper 
House, and explaining at the Horse-Guards the merits of some 
of those who had served under him, claimed what time 
and stred^th remained. IiiP*'thjb course of one year, at this 
period, he ga^e away in money ^6,792. A weakened 
condition of the heart was found to be what was wearing him 
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dowQ. At last, after a short illness, on 14th August 1863, in 
the 71st year of his age^ the end came, and the release. The 
nation mourned for one whose deeds were still fresh; and 
when he was laid in what was after dll his soldier’s grave, 
in Westminster Abbey, it was felt that a standard-bearer had 
fallen. Ho was not great, in the sense that Wellington was; 
nor many-sided, like Charles Napier; nor infellectual; nor even, 
perhaps, highly educated ; but he was great at seeing and doing 
his duty; great in earnestness and simplicity of purpose, forgetful¬ 
ness of self and loyalty to his country ; and great in doing with all 
his might whatever was given tp him to-do. Of the manner in 
which his friend and biographer has performed his labour of love we 
cannot speak too highly. Scarcely a trace of exaggeration is to be 
met with ; and although there may be xipTOm for compression here¬ 
after, a less full presentment might not at*first have satisfied at all 
events the military reader. Having been rather chary of our 
extracts from volumes which we feel sure have been widely read, 
we can the better afiord to quote the following passage, in the 
hope of its arresting the attention of those responsible for our 
military administration: 

** Ho welcomed with eagerness the introduction of such innovations as 
tended to advance the theoretical and practical instruction cf all ranks of 
the service; and when in positions of command, he seconded with (dl his 
energy the efforts of the authorities to this end. On one point, however, 
lie held the most decided opinion. He placed unbounded faith in tho Ox.t> 
Soi-DiER ; whose presence in the ranks, whether as an example of discipline 
to his younger comrade, or a support to him in the hour of trial, he regarded 
as the basis of his calculations, in determining the physical and tsictical value 
of the forces at his disposal. Those who were by Lord Clyde’s side during 
the Indian mutiny, will have in their recollection the relief he felt at 
seeing a battalion of seasoned and experienced soldiers, weak though their 
numbers might be, join bis force which was so largely composed of young 
regiments.” 

The above views beloim, we are aware, like Campbell 
himself, to the ‘ old worldp and to the epoch of Waterloo and 
I’rafalgar. Campbell bad good reason for adhering to them to 
the last; for if one thing saved India more than another during 
the crisis of the mutiny, it was the number of regiments composed 
of old soldiers, such as the 78th Highlanders, and the Company’s 
local battalions of Europeans, which were present in the country 
at the time. 
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Sabh taiiftq&Q S4tii Sachche, 
Jumlyfty de Babb parde kajje, 
Jo kujh cb4he sot kardft, 
Lore koQ batfiyl 1 

Ape lend4, ftpe dend&, 

Sahib D4tA sakal jvAn d4 ; 

Ik lakh kal churasi jAtiA'* 
MaullA rizaq puchAjfi. 


M b. MACAULIFFE in the January number 1875 of tliis 
Review has given a slight sketcb'of the " Fair at Sakhi 
Sarwar/' and, as far as I know, this is tlie only occasion on which this 
celebrated Saint of the Panj&b Rod the town named after him 
have been brought before th^ public. 

In the article in question jjth'ere is not much information regard¬ 
ing Sakbi Sarwar given, and the truth is there is not very much to be 
said about him in the way of history. As regards legend, however, 
there is no lack of material in the Panjdb, as he is very widely 
worshipped,—much more so than most people suspect,—and that, 
too, almost entirely by the poor and ignorant, among whom, of 
course, legends ^uld soon gain ground and flourish. In many 
thousands of families his name is a household word, and whole 
sects of bhardins, or bards, make a living by celebrating his praises 
and the innumerable miracles attributed to him. To such an extent 
has this been going on, that there is now a sort of Sarwar slang or 
phraseology which obtrudes itself everywhere on the attention of 
the student of these bards’ songs : one constantly meets with words 
which apparently have no meaning in the context, but which are 
explained as having a special interpretation and as being peculiar 
to the bards and the worshippers of t.he Saint. None of the songs 
about Sarwar (and these appear to be many, probably, however, 
mostly variations of a few main songs) have ever, as far as 
my information goes, been committed to Meriting in original. Mrs. 
F. A. Steel, my co-adjutrix in the collection of PanjAbi folklore 
now being published in the Indian Antiquary, after much trouble, 
got together some eight or ten for me, one of which forms the subject 
of this paper. When one takes into consideration tliat these bards 
are completely ignorant of religion and history, sing in the vulgarest 
Panjabi* entirely from memory, and with the calmest indiflerence 
. as to the proper sequence of the verses, are invariably unable to 
explain any allusions with clearness—their explanations being all 
traditional and frequently obvicywly c^rong,—it is not difficult to 
see that it has been m easy task to sift their songs and make sense 
and sequence out of them. 

It is not my intention to repeat here what Mr. Macaulifle has 
already said about the Saint’s life and story, and what I have 
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independently discovered, will be related elsewhere in due course, 
when I come to edit the songs that have been collected. I will there¬ 
fore merely relate what is necessary to explain the song. Sarwar, 
or Sakht Sarwar Sult4n, as the full titld runs, Is a mere title and 
nothing more, the Saint’s real name was Sayad Ahmed. His 
father, whose name was Zainu-M-Abdin, was probably sprung 
from one of the Afuhainmadan host that dkme into India duiing 
the Ghaznavide occupation (997 to 1186 A. D.). At any rate 
Sarwar seems to have flourished between 1128 and 1177 A. D. 
Several places in the Fanj&b are connected specially with his 
name: Lahore itself, Si^udhara in the Gujr4nw4ld district, 
MflltS-n, and Anally Vador and NigAhS. (better known to Europeans 
as Sakhi Sarwar) in the Dera Ghazi EbS.a district, at which last 
his shrine is situated. At this shriaj^*’is a vast annual fair, attend¬ 
ed from all parts of the Panj^b by tHindus, Sikhs and Musal- 
m&ns of the lower sort alike and Aeld in Baisdkh (April), The 
shrine, as it at present stands, was built, they say, by one Ts& of 
Delhi, in Aurangzeb’s time (1658—1707 A^-D.), and improved by the 
Diw^ns Lakh pat Raiand Jaspat Rai of Lahore about A.D. 1730.* 
These names are signiAcant of the general esteem of the Saint 
and the mixed religion of his worshippers. The* shrine has been 
again further improved in the matter of water-supply under 
English occupation, probably for reasons of public health. 

Miracles of course Sarwar performed during his life, and has 
continued to perform since his death. One of the most celebrated 
of these miracles is the restoration to life of the child of one 
DS.nt, a Sikh woman. Dant was a Siddhu Jatt and came from 
L4ndeke in the Mogha Tahsll of the Firozpur district, which 
village is now held by her descendants, who call themselves 
Sult&nis or followers of Sakhi Sarwar Sul^n. This miracle was 
performed during a pilgrimage to NigS/hS., undertaken by Dllnl 
in honour of her having at last prayed in despair to Sarwar for a 
son after 12 years of childless wifehood and having had her prayer 
granted. Owing, however, to her not having properly fulAlled her 
vow, the child was slain by Sarwar and restored to life again at 
DAnl’s entreaty by the Saint. This power of granting sons is thorough¬ 
ly Indian, and is ascribed I think to every Pir and Bhagat. 

The song here rendered into English verse relates the story 
of in full, and is interesting I think not only for the 

poetical elements contained in it and its curious language, but * 
as illustrating most of the peculiarities of the cultus of Sarwar 
and indeed of all Panj&b bs^iol^^. The Arst thing to be noticed 

- ■ ■ ■ I ■ -.1 ■ ■ . . . ^ . . 

* Diw&n Lakhpat Kai was killed 1743 A. D.—Gnffiu’s Raja* tf %ht 
by the famous Sikh leader Jassa Par^db^ 456. 

Singh Ahlaw&lid. of Eapusthallfi in 
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iu the song is the charming indifference as to religious forms 
shown in it. Sarwar is nothing, if not Muhammadan, and yet his 
minister is Bhairhn, which is modern Panj&bi for Bhairava, a form 
of Siva in his dreadful shape! This mixing of Muhammadan and 
Hindu superstitions and beliefs of the lower classes is not, however, 
peculiar to the Fanj^b, but exists equally in Bengal and elsewhere. 
Oflui is a Sikh woman Uy religion, but I do^ot know that that would 
influence her much as regards going to aMuhammadan Saint for 
help. At any rate E£b& I^dnak set a good example on this point; 
witness his intercourse with Shekh Farid, Makbd^m Bahdu’ddin 
(more correctly 1 believe Bah&u*Ihaqq> of MAItdu aud many other 
Pirs. The Adi Granth, or Sikh Scriptures, goes so far as to include 
writings by Shekh Faiid. However, be this as it may, Dftni and 
Sarwar in the song discusi^ the respective merits of Sarwar and 
the Bbagats, N4mdev and,Dhanu&, and from the words put into 
Sarwar’a mouth it is clear* the poet saw nothing in this, and 
believed as much in these Hindu Bhagats as he did in Sarwar, 
the Fir. And this brings me to another point. Your true 
wandering bard, or popular poet, cares little or nothing for 
.chronology, and very little, it must also be said, for geography and 
history. Sarwar lived in the 12th century A. D.; these two 
Bhagats were disciples of Eabir and contemporaries of B4bA 
Ndnak, and therefore did not come on the scene till the end of 
the 15th century : Ddui was a Sikh, and, according to the song, 
visited Jbandi&Ia, then a holy place. Now Jhandidla (near 
Amritsar) was founded as a sacred place by *'Gura” Hand&l 
in 1561 A.D., according to all accounts; so from the song Dtlui 
must have flourished some time after that date. That D^ni and 
Sarwar should converse together at the least computation 500 years 
after the latter’s death may not seem to the vulgar Panj4bi to be 
curious, but that they should discuss Dhann^ and NA.mdev is at 
least remarkable ! This visit to Jbandiala helps us to fix the date 
of the song as not earlier than the middle of the 17th century, 
which conclusion the language warrants. The Lamharddr or 
headman of L&ndeke, the village above mentioned, says he is the 
grandson of Ddni, and consequently the son of the boy who was 
raised from the dead ! So perhaps DAni’s date may be as late as 
about 1820. The poem was written by one NihAlA, but who he 
was 1 do not know. 

The song, as I have before said, tells the whole stoiy, and we can 
'follow DAni all through her journey, though the end is character¬ 
istically lame.*. She starts from her home and travels to JhanidAlu 
_ SSLl _ ll-,-- 

* I fancy the abrupt ehdinga to so traditions being entirely oral and 
many oriental folktales are due to fail- never committed to paper, 
lire of memory resulting from the 
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near Amritsar: wo can then follow her down the Bar! Doab 
along the left bank of the river Ravi, to Multan, whence she 
turns northwards, somewliat unaccountably crossing the Satlai 
(properly Gara), there called the Tirmu, at the Tirmu (Trimmu 
officially) ferry near Serai Siddhu, whence she finds her way 
over the Indus to Dera Ghazi Khan, and thence to the sacred spots 
of Vador and Nigaiil ^Arrived at Nigaha,. the child dies, and is 
restored to life by Sarwar at Daofs intercession, when she is 
alone at night in the shrine, and next day she tells the story to 
her friends. It is curious to observe the want of ** proof” shown 
here as to the facts on' which this miracle rests, and yet it is one 
which has done much to- exalt Sarwar’s fame in the eyes of the 
people. According to the story itself Dani hid her child's death 
from her relatives from fear—no onejknew of it, and, when it came 
to life again, only she herself wa» mesent. So the believers in 
Sarwar have only her word to go upsn, not only for the story of 
the restoration to life, but even for the very death which preceded it 
However I presume the true believer in saints and their miracles 
is not supposed to look too closely into proofs, or there would be 
no merit in his faith! 

It will be observed that the metre of the song is a peculiar one, 
and that the stanzas are of unequal length. In renderiuw the 
song metrically into English, I have exactly maintained the rhyme 
and rhythm of the original in its every peculiarity and have en¬ 
deavoured, to the best of my ability, to present the ideas contained 
in it, as well as Its form, to the English reader. It may, however 
sound rank heresy to orthodox scholars of what the Continental 
doctors call Hindui poetry, to’say that any English rhymes could 
maintain exactly the rhyme and rhythm” of any possible form 
of native, as distinguished from Mission School, Panjdbi poetry. 
No doubt the expression does demand explanation, and that 1 
will endeavour to give in outline, for the subject is naturally a 
large one. What I have above said about modern PanjA,bi verse 
I have substantially said elsewhere*, when treating another mo¬ 
dern Panjabi popular song, viz., that the versification of the mo¬ 
dern Panjdbi ballad is practically the same as that of our own 
Teutonic (German or English) ballads. Now, in order to explain 
the difference between this view and the orthodox one, I will pre¬ 
mise that all modern Panjabi verse, especially that of the common 
folk and the illiterate, follows the methods of the Adi‘’Granth 
that being par excellence the Panjabi poem; tliough the Pan- ‘ 
jabis are always careful to distinguish between jvhat they call 
their vernacular and GurmukKi (Gurfi’s tongue), or language of 
the Sikh Scriptures. This fact no one, I believe, is '’iuctined 

* Indian Antiquary. Folklore in the Pan jab, No. 14. . 
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to dispute. What the methods of the Grauth are, Dr. Trump 
in his traoslatioii has carefully explained, but confessedly not 
according to the present Panjdbi view thereof. Dr. Trump,* 
after explaining that olU Hindui means the language of the 
Bliagats (15th century), Hindui the language of Gurh Gobind 
Siiigii’s time (1675—1708) ixud Hindi, i\\Q modern idiom, says 
—there are two leading principles in Hindui poetry, viz., the 
verses are measured by quantity only, i.e., by the number 
of Ttuyi'aa (not by the number of syllables or feet), and they 
must rhyme together/’ The mora is jthe rndtra, or kald, a 
point of time known as a short syllable, *and two moraa make 
a long syllable. Tiie verses consist of so many moraa (not 
aylkMea), and according to the ekigenc}' of tho metre, syllables 
may be made long or shc^t for the nonce, or split up into their 
constituents to suit the* rerse, in order to insure the proper 
number of moraa. Dr. Trump then goes on to sayi*, " another 
point which must be well-attended to is, that the pronunciation 
of Hindui differs greaily in poetry from that usual in prose. In 
prose the consonants are more frequently mute, and so is always 
a final mute consonant containing a short a, hut in scanning a 
verse no vowel is, as a rule, to bo passed over.” This system of 
scanning and of reading the poetry of the Grantli leads him to 
explain the rhythm and prouiiuciatiou of two dohda ofGuiff 
Togh Bab&dur thus— 

Bala chutkio baudaua pare kacb5 na hota np4i t 
Kahu N0.uaka “ aba ota Uari ^aja jiu hohu eahui,’* 

Saugi sakhd sabhi tnji gae kpCl ti i uibhyo adtha 
Ealm Ndnaka, bipata niai teka eka llagbu-udtba.** 

I put it to any dweller in the Panjab whetlier one word of 
the lines as above given would be intelligible to the average 
Punjdbis of the present day, or whether they would find miy 
ditHciilty in reading or understanding them if given thus, as they 
were read to me by a bard— • 

Bal cliutkj'o, bandait pare, 

Kacli na hot updi: 

Eaho Nduak ab dt Hari, 

Gaj Jill ho sahdl.” 

Sang sakhd aabb taj gae, 

Kotl na uibliyo slih : 

Eaho Nduak, “ eh bipat mai, 

• Tek ek Baghu-ndth ” 

1 took the trouble to get Miran Baksh and Gliunnd, two of 
the regular siqgers at the Darbflr S4hib,” or Golden Temple, at 
Amritsar, to sing and recite this au<f the dohda following it, and 

* Trumi)'a Adi Qranth, cxxvii t / bud, cxxviii. 

cxxix. X 2 bid, cxxviii. 
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also with the originals before mo songs aboufc Kabir (Kamfr as 
iliey called him), ^(midev and DhanuA. oufc of the Granth, and 
1 feel sure that the pronunciation 1 have given here is correct. 

Now this brings mo to the pith of nly contention. Dr. Trump 
is probably quite right as to the intention and methods of the 
educated writers of the Granth when they composed their poetry^ 
writing as they did mostly some 300 years ago in an idiom 
foreign to a great ext(3iit to the language current around them. 
Their aim seems to have bc^n to follow the idiom of the Bhagats 
as nearly as possible, .and in doing so they would naturally adopt 
the fine prosodial system of Kabir and the other writers whom they 
took as their guides.* But, says Dr. Trump, “ the Sikhs them¬ 
selves seem now to have lost ail knowledge of the metrical laws 
of the Granth, for I have never nlet a person who could give 
me the least clue to them, and the ^learned Brahmans disdain 
to read the Granth.^f Th\‘: is just my experience. The modern 
ballad singer, and to my knowledge at least one composer of 
popular ballads, knows nothing of pauris and dohda and chaupais 
and slol fi, and nothing whatever of the metres of the Granth. 
He pronounces his words in vcisc as in prose, and except that he 
allows himself a limitless license to twist any word as his fancy 
dictates, to suit his rhymes and rhytlim, he makes no difference 
between verse and prose iji this respect, and yet the poems of 
tl»e Granth are without doubt liis models. 

The question then arises. If these bards do not follow the pro¬ 
sody of the Granth, on what system do they compose their verses? 
In my opinion the proper answer would be, on no system at all. 
Your illiterate poet listens to the songs from the Granth and the 
compositions of other bards, and in copying them is satished if 
his verses “ run" and rhyme at the end. I feel convinced 
of this and <piote the following from a song about the Firozpur 
District Canals, very popular there, and composed by a man quite 
igiHU’ant of classical prosody of any kind. It is the work of 
a Musalman and can be bought in Firozpur city, written in the 
Peraian cliaracter— 

^ C— 

— yjVj X£ jlj 

* Dr. TruiiJii’iij <;l'.jci<iatio:i 'K the^^*Ktllo'4g :—Supple- 
luotVi'.H of the Grr..';iJ[ sliuws tli»t lueiit uu Fiosody. 
they jre essentially those of tl-; i Adi Granth, Qxxviii, 

•writiugs of the Hiudu poets; 5>ce 
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These couplets I should he iuclincd to print in the Roman 
character as stanzas, thus— 

Sue piud£n vich bbt 
E.'id^he bajh shiiiu&r: 

FHut deh zaift’etliu 
Hoi bftgh b^.bAr, 

Girdd girdfi Shahr do 
Kdgliftn vich paclihim ; 

Nahir phere Sahib no * 
x^Al’aqal do t^D. 

Cuts too in the villages wo’ c dug beyond number; 

Water being given to the lieids, they became* a spriog-gardeu. 

Hound and round the city, they can b%seou in the gardens : 

The S&hib with great acuteness mado the canal to surround it. 

Here the bard’s iguoraiit jhymiug has brought him close '' to the 
comparatively harsh and inflexible system of English ver.sifica- 
tion/'* as Mr. Kellogg though why he should call the 

Teutonic accentuated verse harsh, 1 do not know, 

Now the writer of the above is to some extent an educated 
man, and his verse differs only in smoothness from those I will 
DOW quote-f These verses are also about the canals, and were 
taken down in the Persian character riom the lips of a ISi\ust 
pankha-cooly. * 

ii/ <j:»r II 

Jitthe J.'stida moghe b i id, 

Ottbo kaiuik to^kapdh : 

Pli&thd Jalt, te Julub t 
Tauc tor galuu to Idh. 

Where the Jatta bring-cana* cits. 

There .:tre \vhe:it<vuil coilun : 

The Jati "qiplies hiuiseir, and the weaver, 

Breaking his loom, gives it up. 

In these songs the Persian character ili which they were written 
precludes any tampering witli final syllables, as Avould be necessary 
in order to fit them into classical prosody. Besides I have heard 
the composer of the former recite his own song and the Sdnsi re¬ 
peat his, and 1 know the words arc as I have written them in tho 
Roman character. 

One more similar quotation and 1 have done. It is from a song 

• Jfindi Grammar, Prosody, § 3. % One of the “criminal tribes*’ 

f Both theSe songs are giren of i^he Panjdh; they are grossly 
length in JPanjab F^klore, lud. Ant. iguoraut. 

Ho. 14. 
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of DhannS., current in the Fanj^b, and popularly ascribed to Tri- 
lochan, or Tarloch, as he is now called. It is said to be in the Adi 
Granth, though it is not there. I have it in the Persian character 
and so give it os it came to me—- , 

*“ m ^ 

— Ijl 1 / 4 ^ j*^ 

And transliterate it as 1 heard the bard sing it— 

Har de kamm hawdle karke, 

DhaiinR ghar udu ^ 

Aggon ietn puchchhan Jfigl— 

Bflhar konbith&j^? 

*' Kli6t! d(l kamm khard ogbai c^,— 

*■ Kis bharoHo ty& 1 ” 

“ D&ie ii&l chaiigi kttt 
“ K4n)% bliale rallya. ” 

Giving over the work to Hari, Dhanu4 went home ; 

Then his wKe began to ask, * whom have you placed outside ? 

“ Eield work is very difhciilt,—on whom do you depend ? ” 

The Brahman has been good to us and has given us a good servant.” 

Now this is probably an old song and consists of stanzas of throe, 
four and five verses, all rhyming together at the end, and is 
evidently capable of being treated as a poem composed in the 
Hindi mdtmchhand order of metres. 

Thus— 

Utirl do kammit h^walc kitrilkC | 

Dbannii g)>iirO ua ay& || 

AggO istii pfichcliliiltiS. lagl | 

BuhitrH kuijji bltbSyS || 

Khoil do kammii kh^ra Ogh^rM | 

KlssS bli^ioaC aya |] 

Dado iidS. Hill chaiigl kill | 

Kama bhSIe r^iaya || 

This gives us a stanza of lines of 1G + 12 28 moras each 

with the ooesura, or harmonic pause, after the 16th mora. This is 
the Hindi metre known as the Lalita or Haripdda chhand* lu 
the Lalita metre the last two syllables of each line must be long 


* Kellogg’s Prosody, §54. TKis C^hant metre of the Granth, see 
metre corresponds somewhat with the Trump, p. cxxzv. 
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niul sncli is tlie case throughout the song, 1 give another verse of 
it to show the metre better*— 

— tjij 'i’y* 

• b cr^Viw ^ 

The Persian characti'rs siiflSciently show the modern pronuncia¬ 
tion of the verse, so I will merely here show the metrical form of 
the words in the Rotiian character— % 

Dh&inia k^i^nda, “ 94ind NSrayftiiK \ 

Fiah9,IJL terO inS3'S. |] 

Jiha iiu ta apa w£iavo | 

KOiiH bfliavS rayS || 

r&i^iinaiian^^ f^adiiU kl sSng&ttt | 

Dh&Di{»dhanu& k^baya i| 

Dlinnna snid, ' listen N&rAyan, great is thy fascination ! 

“ Whom thou thyself exalteat who would laugh at *? 

Blessed is the compJuionship of the saint! Dhanu^ is called the 
fortunate ! 

Such no doubt was the metre and intention of the author, 
whoever he was, of this song of Ohann^, but the sound to tlie 
vulgar is that given in the quotation in Persian character, and the 
result must be obvious, that any illiterate poet imitating such 
a song would he guided entirely by ear and not by any rules of 
prosody. And 1 believe that the Panjabi poets of the people are 
so guided, just as without doubt the authors of many of our 
old English ballads and folk songs had to trust to their ear 
for the rhythm and rhyme of their compositions. The care¬ 
ful enumeration of syllables and the correct fall of accent and 
ccesura observable in the polished •writing of our great poets 
is merely the result of mental cultivation, not of essential 
variation of system, as I have above observed about the Panjabi 
songs of the Canal. None of these points are observable in the 
verses of the dond fide peasant composer of country-folk’s 
rhymes. Such a conclusion seems inevitable on comparing the 
following specimen of English folk rhymes with the subjoined 
stanza from Byron ; 

Mary laid her down to sleep, 

* Her thoughts on Sandy, mr at sea, 

When soft and slow a voice was heai d : 

Mary, weep no more for me.”t 

I , .1 f i --^ . I* ' I - ■■l.l——» 

• Lit. ‘‘call a king ?•* page 113. 

t Folklore Record, I87!>, vol. II, 
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And then examine*^ 

Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years 
In one broad glance tlie soul beholds 
And all that was at once appears.* 

Again, the rough uncouth metre of the following from tlie 
English counties seems to be the offspring^of the same uncul¬ 
tivated ideas of music aa produced*the above-noted verses from 
the S^nsis of the Punjab, and 1 feel sure the same notions of 
rhythm guided the authors of both compositions. I should not be 
surprised to find, if any one were curious enough to try the feat, 
that the old English balladi could be made to scan to the 
Mdtra chhandaa of Hindd poetry, and to fit into one of their 
hundred and one forms, just as well as, would an average village 
song from the Panjdb. • 

" Its for your sake, Sir James the Eose, 

“ That my poor heart’s a-breaking: 

“ Cursed he the day I did thee betray 
“ Thou brave knight o* Buleighau” 

Then up she rose aud forth she goes, 

And ill that fatal hour 
She bodily was borne away 
And never was seen more : 

But where she went was never keiit, 

And so to end the matter, 

A trailoi'’s end you may depend, 

. (’an never be no better, f 

Rhythm and rhyme are no happier in the above than in the 
following from the village Panjabi: in fact, the musical capacity 
of the village poet does not seem to be sufficient to enable him 
to keep to his metre any better in England than in the Paujab. 

Vlga iTipaiya SirkS.r dfl ; 

Ana Lambardar da. 

Jarin&na bliardi klAl dll 
SShib Ji leiid<^ cliitt! cii&ndt; 

Sahib Ji Icndft klUari chi^udl: 

Pdiii panj fut r.ahS,, 

I &nl panj fut rabft, 

Su& tutuo rahS, etc. 

There is one point, however, which should not be overlooked 
when studying popular poetry in a country like the Punjab. 
Usually, Muhammadans of any pretensions to education, writing in 
Urdu, attempt to base their poetry on the Persian (i. e., the Arabic) 
metrical system, but do not apparently extend the practice to 
compositions in the vernacular, ^^lie Grautb, which practically 

* Hebrew MelodiesWhen coldness t Folklore Record, 1879, vol. II, 
wraps this suffering clay.” page Ufi. 
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follows Kabir and the Hindi Bhagats, is the basis of all the 
Panjabi Sikh and Hindh poetry, and apparently also of all the 
Hiisalman vernacular poetry, or, in other words, of all Panjdbl 
versification. This is well illustrated by the Hir o Rdnjhd of 
W^ris SliSih, the great Panjabi erotic poem, known everywhere 
and to be purchased in any 1 .nzaar, lithographed in the Persian 
character. It is a f)ity it is not more studied, though perhaps 
its great difficulty has kept away students. Quotations will be 
made also from otaer popular poems to illustrate this point. 
W&ris Shah was, most people say, an ignorant man, but it is 
much more likely that he was partially educated. His whole 
poem and it is very long, being 14S* pages of Persian writing, is 
composed in the JkOdnd Chhand, thus— 

- ^ 4 ^ isf*" 

# sif^ 

This is always read and pronounced as follows :— 

Ahwdl Hir, 

Mutlit, mutlit: eh gal ua karo, ario ; 

Mait^u Buii dlHu in mar gayt jeue. 

Tasuaii ch jadokaut eba gal kiti 
Kbalt tali hi main Ihur gayi jene. 

Jlh^s Story. 

I am deceived, deceived : oh, don’t say this ! 

Ueariug tliia I am become lifeless. 

Since yon have said this 

Standing I sank down and was undone. 

Now the Jlifllna Chhand should consist of 40 mdtraa to 
the charan or line, divided into caesural pauses of 8,12, 12 and 8 
mdtraa respectively, and the metre, applied to the above verses, 
makes them run thus 

MilthI iniithl dh5 | gall^ uS kltrO arlu | 

l^iiiita sUua dlH I | mUifi g&v I jenS |j 
TUsna iSh3 jlidO | kftnl chit gallS kIti | 

^ KbUli t&il hi mal lu | hUrS. gUyC jCntl || 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the pronunciation of the 
verse is not like this, but is that of the transliteration immedi¬ 
ately befot'6 it. Such also is the case with verses quoted 
below from the Pjiraii Bhagaf, another very popular poem of the 
Pauj&b composed in the same metre, au&of the erotic stanzas of the 
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Suflsf Fuim^iii of Hdahim Sh4li, which are of equal celebrity. Thus 
this from the Fiiraa Bhagat would be prououuced—* 

- J 

— 

- LH^ V'’* w/y*^**l 

• c)'* c>y 

Fe, pher kihft, ghuase hoe Pdran, 

Tain nlin wagg kl gayl hai b4u, mie ? 

Jidlil istri tiHu, ob hai bdp merd, 

TUtt ton ahikam thin jammyft j&u, mde ? 

Ftlrau said again, being angry, 

What demon possesses you, other ? 

He whose wife you are is my father 

Consider me as born from youvibody. Mother.* 

It would bo ec^nned thus— 

Fe t p&heiS. klblS., | ghCLssS hoS Pai&iift | 

Tai ufl waggl kl gay! hai ] bdiift mde || 

JidhI istiiii tU } Oh htU bapd moia | 

Ta to shik&me thi j&mmla | j&u& mdS H 

As in several cases in the metres of the Qranth these two 
specimens of the Jhfllna Chhand do not tally,| as this has 44$ 
mdtras to the charan, and is divided by caesuras of 11, 11, 15 
and 7 mdtraa each. 

The next quotation is from the Sassi Fuondn of Hdsbim Sh4h, 
which is constructed in a metre of 28 mdtras to the line. Thus— 

- fjj) «-•> 

• - dJ Jba* 

Mkii, farkq Sassi de mdre, 

Nind S.idm ua dve : 

Hardam V'&ug Fa’qttb Paghambar 
Jloe roe hai wan j&ve. 

His mother, <>n account of separation from Sassf, 

Could not sleep or rest: 

Every moment, like Jacob the Prophet,§ 

She was undone with weeping. 

*Thef.ti>ry of PArau Bhagatismuch with the letters of the Alphabet, 
that of Joseph and Potiphar’a wife. There are poems like this in the 
PAran^s father hud three wives ; one Orauth called patif see Tramp 602 — 
uf his step-mothers fell in love w*th 605. 

I’ftrau, and because he would not J See Tramp, exxx to cxxxii on 
listen to her overture she worrLd tbu Tipadd and Panjpada metres, 
him into self-mutilation. ^ § Tjike Jacob Weeping for Josenb. 

t The lines of this poem commeuce Musalman Tradition. 
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The learned among the natives to whom I referred this verse 
called it the Cbiilka Ghhaiid, which is a dohrd plus 4 mdtras 
t. 6., it should run 6+4+3, 6+4+1, +4=28 m&tras. But, 
as a matter of fact, according to my judgment, it runs somewhat 
like the Hindi Ulldia Chh .jid, vi»., 15 + 13 (=28) matma 
alternately to the charan^ divided thus (4x3) +3, 6+4+ 3 = 28.* 
It may perhaps represent the vague slok,metre of the Qranth.f 

1 would scan the ve 'se thus— 

I fftrSq ( & | si ( rnSzS | 

Nliiiida S, I idiiitt lift I &vS I) • 

HKrft I dau)& I wftti? yft* | qUb p& I fifh&nibltr I 
£08108 I baift w8 ] jav8 }i * 

If, however, the transliterated version of the pronunciation be 
read as would an English accentuated poem, it will be found to run 
very much like an ordinarj^ English ballad-— 

M&u, far^q Sasst de mare, 

Ntnd aiam na dve : 

darn, wing YaqtLb Paghambar, 

Bo to hai waujive. 

And it should be remembered that this is the form of the pro> 
nunciation used by the readers. It is clear that the author of the 
Song of the Canal above quoted, in imitating such poems as these, 
would, when composing verses, follow only the popular pronunciation 
of them; he would be consequently, as he assured me he was, solely 
guided by his ear, or, to use his own expression, ** by the turn of his 
mind.” This I believe is really the case with all the poetry 
of the village-folk. At any rate ^it would be pedantic, 1 think, 
to attempt to make them fit into any recognised system of prosody. 

Since writing the above, 1 have purchased from the Lahore 
College a small book in the Gurraukhi character, called Pinged 
Manjari^ or Treatise on Versification, by one Bihari Lai for one 
anna. I see it is published in 700 copies, .and the author must 
be a scholar of the modern type, as on tlie cover of the book he 
has the date thus or 25-2-1878. The book is only 

so far a treatise on versification, as it contains specimens of various 
sorts of verse, but always without explanation of any kind. The 
number of mdtraa is sometimes marked thus, 

^ 0 +Tr + xf + ^ i. e., Tribhang! Chhand, 10+8+8+6; this 
has a •very suspicious look about it, as if our author had been 
studying Kellogg, or some English prosodial writer, and must be 
unintelligible to the village reader. However the point of it is, as 
regards our present argument, that is purchased for one anna, 

-^- X - 

* Kellogg. Prosody, §53. | f Trump, cxzxi. 
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postage iuclusiye, and so is within reach of every one; and what 
practically happens is this—the village poet goes to fairs and, 
perhaps, literally sits at the feet of some wandering singer of 
note, gets the rhythm of various kinds of metres into his head, and 
then, if sufficiently ambitious, studies some such sketchy work as 
the Pingal Manjari which really teaches him nothing. More often, 
however, be is content to stop at the fairs and the wandering bard. 

Having so far explained my views and given my reasons for 
saying that I have in my rendering maintained the metre of the 
original of the ** Song of Dani,’' 1 will now say a few words 
regarding the metres of the songs of the SultSuis, or bards, who 
sing in honor of Sakhi Sa'rwar Sult4n, as far as my present 
acquaintance with them will permit me to' judge of them. Ex¬ 
cepting one fragment all the songs about Sakhi Sarwar, despite 
the fragmentary nature of many 'of them, and despite the 
obviously incorrect form in which some of them have come to 
me, were I believe composed in the same metre and are, perhaps, 
all the work of the same author. 

Described in. the Hindu fashion, the songs are composed of lines 
of irregular length, rh 3 'ming together at the end and containing 
1, S, 4 or 5 (usually 8) caesuras, or harmonic pauses. There is an 
internal subordinate rliyme at each pause except at the penul¬ 
timate one. When the line has only one caesura, there is no 
internal rhyme. The caesuras occur at each 16th instant, but 
before the hual pause there are only 12 instants. The rhymes 
are, as usual, double. The usual verse, then, would be technically 
described as consisting of verses of (3x16) +12=60 mutras. 

Described in the English fashion, the poems consist of stanzas 
of irregular length, containing 2, 4, 5 and 6 lines (usually 4) each. 
The final lines of two or more stanzas rhyme together, but not 
with the other lines of the stanzas themselves: all the lines of 
the stanzas rhyme with each other, except the penultimate one, 
which has no rhyme, and the final one, which rhypies as above 
described. When the stanzas consist of only two lines, then the 
second line rhymes as usual, but the first lino is treated as if it 
were the penultimate line of the ordinary stanza. The lines are 
all of 8 syllables, except the final one, which is of 6. The rhymes 
are double. I describe the lines as of 8 and 6 syUahles advisedly, 
as in polished English verse syllables must be counted, or the 
verse will degenerate into the mere popular doggerel above quoted. 

As 1 believe the poet composed by ear and not according to any 
rules of prosody, I give thebe two descriptions as being equally ap¬ 
plicable. In the original the length of the lines is no- determined 
by the number of syllaj ios, or, apparently, by the moras, or in- 
»iants, 'but by sound, just as the stanza about Mary and Sandy, 
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already quoted, has, when counted, 7, 8, 8 and 7 syllables ia 
its lines, though obviously meant to have 8 syllables to the line. 

Pieces of prose are ini^speraed among the verses throughout the 
song as is often the case in similar poems and form an essential 
part of the song. 

A good specimen qf the metre is given at the head of this paper. 
The stanzas there quoted open the song in accordance with the 
usual custom, in praise of God. The verses now quoted, which 
are translated, " The monarch in his vengeful power/’ &c., show 
nearly all the peculiarities of the metre. 

N&iq 4 Chblmbfi Bldsh&h pharyft, 

M&ran n{ta oh Mliar turya, 

—paul si ohd& lai^yS.,* 

G&o jHwm : t9h oh bachy4, 

Mah!u a} darA vich ftya. 

Dbaune Bhagat dt p&k kam&l: 

NEme gko jaw&t, 

* Poh nialilue mafaEo sy&le 

Satta^wkrfi nhijk ; 

BEdshEh do darwkze agge 

Wachhk obadd cbaugh&yd. 

A specimen of a six-line stanza is this:— 

Td sun, Zaiuu-’l-’Ebdtn de JEe, 

Sikh&n de ghar asst vyEbe, 

Sikh sEware puttai' parae, 

DEmau terd pharke de ! 

Ethe dd jawEb khilOton ! 

Agge kou laugbd^ t ? 

I subjoin the metrical rendering to show more exactly what 
is meant by maintaining the metre.” 

Zaiou-'I-’Abdiu's son, to reach thee 
Have I journeyed and to preach thee: 

Wedded to the Sikhs, I teach thee 
Unto Sikhs. Help ! I beseech thee 1 
^ Thou art silent! So to turn tne 
Now I know not whither ! 

In the original, as is often the case, the same rhyme is kept up 
at the end of each stanza throughout the poem, excepting in two 
stanzas in the middle. This rhyme turns on the past tense of 
the causal verbs in dnd, as can be seen from the stanzas just quoted. 

It was^ of course, impossible to maintain this in auy English 
rendering, and license was therefore taken to rhyme only as many 
of the stanzas at a time as were found to go naturally together. 

It is clear frotg. the two opening stanzas in Praise of God, which 
are separate from the poem and frohO;he two isolated stanzas 


* reversed foriii=ra2yd, remained. 
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occurring in the middle of it^ rhyming in Mi,^ that the stanzas 
are meant to rhyine two and two together, so the license is a war¬ 
rantable one. 

I have said that in one fragment this sjfstem of rhyme does not 
occur. I give it here for the curious to study, and own that it has 
fairly beaten me. 

Jad Sarwar Ka1;kt de wftris de ghar gift, tad ohoe iDkftc kltft.: karftmftt 
nil Eakkt bol utthi. f. 

Waofta wakftrftn Ptr dlftn kah&rfto 
Ptlftn mang moton llftu : 

Poh Mftgh bftr lagft^ 

Wan daraulit mewa lagftyft. * 

f* _ 

When Sarwar went to the house of Eakkl’s f owner, he refused her. Eak< 
kt miraculously cried out— 

Id the forest the saint’s beared 

Have asked me for the wifd oak’s X fruit. 

He (Sarwar) in the midst of winter made the jungle green 
And made the wild oak to bring forth fruit. 

In rendering the poem I have endeavoured to give the sense 
always, even when altering the wording of passages solely 
oriental to suit English ears and minds. Thus in the first stanzas 

Ik lakh hat churdai jdiua ** ( lit, one lakh and some 84 lives = 
transmigrations,) has been translated “ the past or passing or the 
coming hour.*’ And again, “ Kutte chd/rmd hare tayydri ” is 
rendered by “ each observance keeping.” The double rhyme has 
greatly increased the difficulty of the translation and will, I hope, 
excuse some of the shortcomings visible in it. 

Sakhi Sarwar*8 Miracles for Ddni. 

And Sakhi Sarwar worked miracles for Dini the Jatt woman. 

Lord of all power, that hidest 
All our sins, and aye abidest 

True, that doest as Thou listest f 
Who shall dare Thy power 7 
Thou, the Giver and the Taker, 

Lord of every life and maker. 

Be it in the past, or pasring, 

Or the coming hour. 

Sarwar of the mountains cureth 
Every ill that man endnreth. 

Be he childless, blind, or leper, 

If he do hut pray him : 

« This metre might be described t Eakkl was the name of Sarwar’s 
as (4X4), (4x3)+4i=32 mdtr. s to mare. She is connected with several 
the d^ran, and may be an attempt miracles. 

at the Chauvola. Ghhand whi'^ is % Pilu = ban =: wan srqueicus 
(4X4)j (4X3)+2=S0 See arcana = wild oak. The fruit ripens 

Kellogg, Prosody, § 58. about July, u e., midsummer. 
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Where the cftstee were tribes dividiog, 

He that made one faith abiding, 

As it was in the beginning, 

And none darra gainsay him. 

After twelve years, prayed to Sarwar 
Childless D&nt weeping: 

Ood gave a son, to be a holy 
Preacher of the saint and lowly: 

Called she then a saintly ednger. 

Each observance keeping. 

Now, when the bard came, he sang songs to the glory of Sakhi 
Sarwar, and the news of it reached,the hitsband of DAni, working 
at his well. And he, being a follow^ of GarA NAoak and a Sikh, 
went home quickly, and in his wrath he spake unto DAni^ 

“ Worship him no ijiore,” loud spake he, 

Dftnfs faith^eriding. 

Seized and threatened in her prison 
Prayed she in her hiding, 

** If, in thee my faith retaining, 

*' Aid for mS is yet remaining, 

^ Listen, Saint to my complaining.” 

Sarwar heard, and dreaded BhairAn * 

Sent he for their chiding. 

While the darkness yet was on them 
Sprang forth BhairAn dread upon them ; 

All that household, youth and elder. 

To sore pain awaking; 

Eight passed, and ere day had broken 
Each his fair excuse had spoken ; 

Making ready for the journey 
As the day was breaking. 

Karmftjt preparation making, 

D&nl, her sweet firstborn taking. 

Went together. Spaka the honsehold, 

** Qo to Sarwar holy.” 

Fond farewell and tender-hearted 
.Taking, from their home they parted : 

To the City of the 6arA$ 

Went as pilgrinu lowly. 


* BhairAn = Bhairava: a form of 
Siva, the Destroyer, used in these 
songs for a dreadful creature in the 
emploj^ of Sakhi Sarwar. 

t KarniA, proba'oly for DAnl’s 
hnt^and: in another song EarmA 
and DharroA* are said to be her 
husband’s elder and younger brothers. 
The names may, however, be histori¬ 
cal. Dint and her people were 


Siddhn Jats. Sirdars Karam Sinah 
(EarmA) and Dharam Singh (DhanuA) 
were the first Siddhus to become 
Sikhs and may be alluded to hero • 
Wynyard^s Settlement Report of the 
AmWilla Diet iet, 1869, paras. 83-^86; 

} JhandiaiS, about 6 miles -frotn' 
Am^igar: a holy place of some seota 
of theMUkhs, 
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Who prays at Nigah&* hoary, 

These hath he, to Sarwar’s glory, 

Kiudty act and word well-spoken 
And sons twain for guerilpu. 

Reached MAIt&u the pilgrims, sounding 
Lordly drums, and songs resounding 
Sarwar^s name and proudly bearing 
Sarwar’s praise for burden. • 

At Militia Daui perceived that their cloths and tiieir other 
excellent things were very beautiful, and she said unto herself, 
If I buy some things of these marvels and take them home and 
give to my maids, it '-will ^e a pleasure unto them. But 
what shall 1 do ? I have bifc one and twenty gold pieces for an 
offering to Sakhi Sarwar and for the necessities of the way. 1 
will contrive a plan. I will keep on»-half of the twenty-one 
pieces that I have brought for an offei^ing .to Sakhi Sarwar, and 
with the other half I will buy mo presents for my maids and for 
my kind red.’' She having therefore this evil intent, Sakhi Sarwar 
conceived her to be dishonourable. , 

Saintly wisdom who shall fathom 7 
Who gauge saintly power ? 

Whom the whole earth deemeth holy 
Ghauus Bah4a'ddtu f they lowly 

Worshipped, raising Sarwar’s standard 
At the halting hour. 

Crossed at Siddhu Tirmu’s ferry ; X 
At Wadorfi jj made they merry 

Dhodk II Saint, till Sarwar held them 
Of his faith the flower. 

Now when Dflni had crossed ovfer the river Tirmu, Sakhi Sar¬ 
war, to try her, sent unto her his minister, the dead Bhairflo, 
for he already knew that she, on account of her avarice, had be¬ 
come unfaithful, and bad kept back half of her offering. And 
Bhairflo, taking upon him the form of a Brahman, went unto 
Dflni and begged an alms of her, but she, being vexed, said unto 
him, “I have been robbed all my journeying by the begging 
of such as you. Some of you forsooth call yourselves Brahmans 
and some Sayads, but I know not why so many Brahmans 
and Sayads should come unto this hungry land. I will not 'give 

* NiglilA, near Dera Gh^ Khfin { Siddhu : Siddb Rlj& dt in the 
at the foot of the Sakhi Sarwar Pass song: most likely for Serai Si{ldhu 
through the SuUmitus, is Sarwar’a near the Trimmu Ferry over the 
ahrine. Satlaj. 

t Ghanus Bah&u’ddin, most pio- [| Wadord or Vador, a village near 
bably for Makhdflm Bahdu’lhaqq, a Dera Ghdzi Khdn, where there is a 
Mflltdn saint of some celebrity ,* tMce shrine to Dhoud or Dhodd, Sarwar’a 
is no Ghauns of the name of Ba^aud- brother, 
diu as fur 1 kuow. 
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a single mite unto any of you.*’ Then dread Bhalrfin flattered 
and besought her much, but D^ni would not give, and pushed him 
away. Afterwards Sakhi Sarwar himself, putting on the form of 
a Sayad, went unto and unto him, too, she made the like 
answer. Then Sakhi Sarwar, br'ng wrathful at her evil conduct, 
slew her son, as it is told in the songs. 

Ue that giVetli alms believeth 
What he aakei'h lie receiveth * 

Of Dhond's mercy ; so they lavished 
Alms at Dhodd’s tower. 

Rdnd’a Trees * where Kakki leaping 
Clove the rockf, long vigil hgepiug. 

Saw they, and the while some slumbered, 

Pondered some Qon’s power. 

In the night Qod^ciit Death’s Angel 
Porth at the siiith hour. 

• ^ 

Seized of Death, >Vho would be sleeping 
(7ould not rest: his mother weeping 
Coaxed her babe ; and for the keeping 
Death away, she in her terror 
Cave suck to the dying : 

Lying in her arms, her hrst-borii 
Died wliere he was lying. 

At morn, where the wells are springing 
Lathed the pilgrims : there, too, singing, 

In a place apart the dead babe 
Lathed she, Death defying. 

When Dani saw that the child was dead, she dared not to make 
it known, because she thought within herselfIf my husband 
and my other kindred hear of it, they will become very angry and 
will disgrace me, seeing that because of the joy of the birth of 
this child I came hither, and have journeyed thus far, bringing 
with me my husband and my kipdred. And now the child is 
dead, and of a surety when my husband and my kindred hear the 
nows thereof, they will become very angry at the trouble of the 
way being taken for nothing, and will coheeive Sakbi Sarwar to be 
a liar, and, thinking me to be a very fool, will chastise me." 
Therefore Dani told no one of the child’s death, but, going into a 
corner apart, washed herself, and washed the child too for appear¬ 
ance sake and wrapped it up in her clothes. When she had 
finished washing, the priest of her household came unto her and 
said, a I have Idng been a servant in thy family. 1 have no cow, 
and my children have neither milk, nor curds, nor butter to their 

*iUai’8 l)dri| or Wild Plum Trees: f Kakkt, Sarwar*g mare, is said to 

a clump of trees near a spring in the hav cloveu her way through the 
neighbourhood of Nigaha, said to Snliiti^s by leaping through them 
have been planted by liruia, Sarwai’s for Suri^ar. 
son and consequently sacred. 
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food. I am in great straits, and I beg a cow of thee.” Then 
answered D&ni, When the desire of my heart is accomplished, 
I will surely grant thee not a cow only, but also a buffalo for a gift” 
Then said the Priest, What desire can^ remain unto thee still ? 
Wealth thou always hadst, and now Sakhi Sarwar hath granted thee 
the child of thy desire.” But D&ni was silent, since she feared she 
might speak of the child's death. * 

Then DItui went and pfayed.— 

Glorious dome, that standest ever 
Worthy fruit of his endeavour 
Who upraised thee,* that tho faithful 
Here might shame the scoffers. 

Diamond speech and rub^ treasure 
Of his lore in jewelled measure 
In the humble garb of trader^’ 

'Neath thee Sarwar offers! . 

When the most part of the night hid passed, the people left 
the sanctuary and went unto their homes, but DIui hid herself 
in a corner, and the attendant, thinking that no one was left in 
the sanctuary, shut the door and went his way. When Dlni per¬ 
ceived that the place was empty, and that the door was shut, she 
went up into the sanctuary, and sat down there and said 

Bdaf.—Conqueror of the mighty. Giver 
Of fair sons, thy slave deliver 
From her pain, that, seeking mercy. 

Brings her first-born hither. 

Za{n-ul-&bdtD*8 sonf, to reach thee 
Have I journeyed and to preach thee: 

Wedded to the Sikhs, I .teach thee 
Unto Sikhs. Help ! I beseech thee. 

Thou art silent. So to turn me 
Now 1 know not whither. 

Fain 1 cure, but who liath power 
To restore the withered flower ? 

Parity brings life, where evil 
Mars not, gold uprooting. 

Ddnf.-~Ho1d, 0 saint ; thine is the power; 

'ihou didst cure the withered flower : 

At thy word in coldest winter 

_ Was the wild-oak fruiting, j; _ 

* * U'he modern shrine of Nig&ha and songs. 

was said to have been built by t '-i'he story goes that Sarwar 
one 'lek. a Delhi merchant of the made the ban tree (PlZtt*' tree, 
time of Anrangzeb, and ft wan quercuu arcana) to fruit iu January 
greatly improved by the Diwans, (Pol), its usual fruiting season being 
Lakhpat Bai and Jaspat Rai, of about July (Ifdr). Thtre is a song 
Jishore, who flourished in Aji^ad in which Kakkf .asks the saint that the 
Bhkh Durftnt's time. tree might fruit for the purjmse of 

t This is the name Ot Sakhi giving his followers food in the 
Sarwar's father in all the accounts jungles. 
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‘Nay : the forest folk, for saving 
Of their lives, God’s mercy craving 
Frayed together, aud God’s answer 
Was the o^k bud’s shooting. 

•Ddnf —When the saints, their long fast breaking, 

Ate the kids ; then, e<i.cb part taking, 

Thou wert lord, the broken making 

Whole. • But who gave life ? * Thou giving 
' Each i'ack to its mother. * 

Sarwar ,—’ Tie not true, but false, thy story : 

’Tis not mine, but God’s, thu glory ; 

He gave life, when saints in coud^rt 
Prayed each for the otfe^r. 

Ddnt. —Being great, canst thou be lowly ? 

Wouldst be evil that art holy ? 

Help me, saiiit^ Oh why beguile me, 

Afy fair hopes to smother ? 

* • 

And moreover Ddnt said, “When Ndraa the d 3 »cr,*f* who was 
of low caste, perchance killed a cow with his bundle of clothes, 
he restored it to life,*aud God appeared unto Dliannd, the Jatt,J 
from within the image. What! Art thou not even such an one 
as these V* Then spake Sarwar— 

The monarch in ids vengeful power 
Sought of N.^ni.Vs life the flower : 

Ndin saved the cow, because his hour 
Was not come ; death taketh only 
At hi^ hour the oldest. 

Dhaniias vision was his e:iniiiig : 

N:lm resioiod the cow by leaiuing 
God’s will : he, times seventy bathing 
When the year was cohlest, 

Bade the calf suck, for of courtiers 
lie, being strong, w:is boldest. § 

And when ho had said this, the saint sprinkled holy water 
over Daui, and she thereafter, being insensible, neither saw nor 

• The story is that when Sarwar’s of that compilation, 
followers had eaten the kids of the $ Dhinniift, one of the Bhagats, 
l^ock, Sarwar rook all the bones and also mixed up with the Adi Grauth, 
tile skins and put them in a heap Nothing more seems to be known 
and restored them all to life by about him : he was a disciple o£^ 
praying. This is one of the miracles Kabir. 

be perfbrmed at Mdltdn. § I have two short songs, one in 

t NSma Ghhimhdi or NtlmdeV'— Panj.-ibi about Dbanna, an<l one in 
.a Bbagat—said to have been the Hindi (? Mahratti) about Ni1rn0,, illua* 
first Muhrattia poet. He flourished trative of the incidents here leferred 
about 1450 A. D. He is one of the to. are said to be contained 

writers of the Adi <?rantb, and his in the^^i Grnnth, but I cannot And 
verses in it are probably the oldest them thme or any reference to them. 
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heard nor spake anything more. Then Sakht] Sarwar said the 
morning prayer and began to intercede for D&ui— 

Then great Sarwar» pity feeling, 

At the throne of God down kneeling, 

Made prayer unto Hjpi, who only 
Can give gifts for praying. 

And thus prayed he, good and my evil repute is with Thee ; 
if the child die, then will my repute be evil, but if be live, then 
will it become good”— 

Came an angel swiftly bringing 

Life from God : the child, upspringing. 

With the new life to him given, 

Like a child ’gan playing. 

In the morning, when the attendant opened the door of the 
sanctuary, I)A.ni awoke from her swoon, apd then, for fear he might 
ask her why she had remained all nigh'c in the sanctuary and had 
not gone out, she went out quietly by another door, for she knew 
that her child had become alive again. Ard when the attendant 
went into the sanctuary, he saw a child playing there, and, taking 
him up in his arms, he called out with a loud voice, “ Whose child 
u this that was left in the sanctuary all night ? ” Then Dant, hear¬ 
ing his voice, came quickly and said' The child is mine.’* Then 
spake he: 

Attendant .—Fool and mad, before I show him 

Tell the marks by which you know him. 

Dani. —lling-picrced ears, zone silver-beaded. 

Ear-rings that are golden. 

Saint of Nigah, * for thy mercy 
How am 1 beholden ! 

Then the attendant gave the child unto her, since she had right¬ 
ly explained the marks of the child. 

Cried the people, “ For the glory 
Of the saint now thv story. *’ 

Till at last made Ddnf answer 
By much asking driven. 

** At great Edna’s Trees G d’s Angel 
Called my son to heaven : 

For the shrine my offering leaving 
. Came I then to Sarwar grieving, 

And to me my sou in mercy 
Hath good Siirwar given.” . 


* Nigdh forNigabd : in the tex*^— 
Sarwar is here called " Fir Nigdh- 

1 


wdiya, ” the Saint of Nigdha. 

R. C. Temple. 




Art. IV.—our JOINT FAMILY ORGANISATION. 

The relatioiiB between the and the poor have engaged 
the attention of n^n from thu dawn of our social life. But 
from the Agrarian laws of Rome down* to the Irish laud bill, 
no European solution appears hitherto to have giveu full satisfac¬ 
tion even in the Western world; for none has yet stood the 
test of lime, the only test which, despite the unrest of so- 
called liberalism, really proves tlfat an institution is adapted 
to the society where it is iutroduc^d. It must doubtless have occur¬ 
red to many, that the joiryb family organisations of India are one 
sort of solution of the problain in question. The Hindu's, however, 
have been pronounced an*UDprogressive people ; and, though their 
history is wanting, and no one knows wheu their civilization 
began, yet their institutions are assumed to be primitive, uninflu¬ 
enced by experience of circumspection, and iiuadapted to any wants 
of tile kind now being felt elsewhere iu human society. A Hindu, 
1 suppose, may be pardoned, if he thinks it odd thal, while the 
)>rogress of his ancestors in philosophy, literature and arts is 
eloquently applauded, all credit is coolly withheld from them for 
forethought, patience, perseverance or charity in icspeot of their 
social institutions. We are, however, now concerned with the results 
of tliose institutions, regarded as social experimeuts, rather than 
with the praise or gratitude of those who enjoy or criticise the fruits 
of unrecorded history. Although Che history of tiie origin and deve¬ 
lopment of joint family life is unknown, yet a slow and carefully 
directed evolution, rather than a haphazard and spontaneous growth, 
imty be presumed from the fact that the Hindns of to-day look 
upon the five sons of Pandu and the four soils of Dasarath as model 
members of joint family society. And .this partiality for ibe insti¬ 
tution, coupled with its weli-known vitality, will I think fairly 
eiititle tlie sy.stem to be weighed in the same scale with 
more recent schemes intended to bridge the gulf between the rich 
aud the poor. We have all read of St. Simonism, Fourierism, 
co-operation, peasant proprietorship and nationalisation of laud.* 
But I have not bad the good fortune to meet with a close investU 
gatiod of the capabilities of the joint family organisation, or of the 
conditions indispensible to its success. 

1 should, ^however, once for all abjure all, claims on behalf of 
this institution to auythiug like fault^ssness. On the contrary, 1 
might have freely called it a failure, birlsihat sober experience has 
taught me to suspend judgment and look in our ancient institutions 
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far more than is visible at first sight, rather than to echo the con¬ 
demnation of those foreigners who cannot be expected to know much 
of our social affairs. On the other hand, the defective education 
of English-speaking Bengalis seems to* me to disqualify them 
in a large measure, for a d^ appreciation of their own affairs 
and social harriers of a still graver kind shut out from them the 
domestic economy of those who are their 6nly available models. 
However that may he, even the blemishes of tl»e joint family 
system require, f think, a careful study, as much for the guidance 
of those who have to ,work out its future history, as for the 
information of those who feel concerned in our welfare, or^ at 
least in the great question of ‘questions, the poor. If communism 
is a mistake, the experience of the Hindus in one form of 
the system should not, I venture to thhik, be passed over without 
being made to yield its lesson. ' , 

The joint family organisations of "this country may he class¬ 
ed under two heads, which may be conveniently termed the 
Mitak’bara and the Bengal systems, and».which represent per¬ 
haps successive stages in the history of one and the same institu¬ 
tion. I am not a lawyer, and do not pretend to have studie<l 
the legal questions which appertain to the subject. I would not 
therefore presume to offer a synopsis of this branch of the 
Hindu Law, which is accessible to all in well-known trea¬ 
tises of unquestioned merit. It would, no doubt, be de.sirable 
to examine bow far the recent case-law on the subject, has 
modified the original character of the Hindu Law; in wbafc 
direction the changes have been moving, and how far they may bo 
justified by considerations of public policy, the cause of pro¬ 
gress, or the political condition of this country. But, in the 
absence of professional knowledge, I can only try to give expres¬ 
sion to some ideas touching the social and moral bearings of the 
institution as suggested to me by my experience as a layman, 

The essential principle of the organisation is that all the 
incovnes of the members shall be put into the same stock 
and then distributed according to the wants of each. If 
there are three members—A, B, C, respectively contributing, say 
Rs. 600, Rs. 250 and nothing to the common stock, A shall not 
for that reason have any higher claims than B or 0, as regards the 
quantity or quality of creature comforts in which the total Rs. 750 
may be laid out. A cannot say that his wardrobe shall he twice as 
rich as B's, or that C shall go on foot, while A or A and B have 
the exclusive use of the carriage belonging to the* family. (I 
ought to mention here tl^ I am thinking of a state of things 
which was more widely prevalent some 25 years ago than now, 
and which even now* is less uncommon in the mofiissil than 
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in Calcutta). And tlie aame principle seems to be ol>aerved in the' 
rule or practice that, when, on the breaking up of the joint 
estate, A, R and C part from one another, they divide their 
common savings, not aecording to their several contributions, 
but according to their respective rights of inheritance as derived 
from a common ancestor. Whai Ilhave said above may lead one 
to think that in the joint household C, at best, enjoys equal 
rights with A and B. But the truth is^that sometimes C may 
actually consume more than the rest, while c^trilmting to the 
common wealth nothing w'hich possesses an exchange-value. If 
O happens to have half a dozen ‘children, while A has 
none: or, to take a worse case, if*lS has a couple of wives, while 
A is content to remain a widower, every one of O’s children 
would be entitled to us ^nany and as valuable comforts as any 
of B’s, and no one wcuiid grudge the second wife of B, any 
fineries which H's first *vifo, or C’s wife, enjoyed, or which A’s 
wife, if alive, would have enjoyed. Thus it seems that the joint 
family system fully u}})ioIds the communistic principle, so inucli at 
variance with the doctrines of exclusive property rights, that 
every member is bound to contribute his labor in the measure 
of his abilities, but is entitled to consume its fruits only in the 
measure of his needs. 

A man’s labotir, as a rule, yields more than ho can consume, 
and leaves in consequence a surplus wiiich in fact is the nucleus 
of the world’s capital. It is this surplus which is at once man’s 
blessing and his curse. But fur it we should have nothing 
to spare for those whom Ave iQve, pity or owe to ; and not 
much to scramble for between man and man. Different men, 
however, regard this surplus with different feelings. If one 
says, ** I shall keep it all to my«eif, or, if 1 lie not allowed, I shall 
cease to woik at all, and will nrake of myself a burden upon 
tlie rest of society,” another may be found, as if actuated by 
the idea,** 1 have had enougli to consume from what 1 have raised; 
the surplus I shall leave to those who best deserve it.” But, 
taking people even so extreme as these, no one, I think, can venture 
to say that one or the other shall not be. It would probably 
be as unsound to cojidemn th§ excessive charity of the one, 
as it would be dangerous to maintain that the extreme selfish¬ 
ness pf the other should he repressed by coercive measures. 
And it thus remains a moot question how far communism, 
or exclusive owiiership^of property, stands from the golden 
mean —the ideal system of propeily. 

But the peculiarity of the joini^sfamily organisation consist 
ill this, that the members interos^C<^ in the commonwealth 
are actuated, not so much hy a regard for their personal or material 
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advantages whether in the present or in the future, os by a na¬ 
tural or discipliued attachment for the blood tie and the moral bond 
of affection. And of these even the historical association under¬ 
lying the blood tie has, it must be. admitted, an ennobling 
effect upon the mind os compared with a bare communistic or 
industrial longing for the maximum of creature comforts at the 
minimum outlay of capital. In jiniging of tl^ Hindu’s attachment 
for his kinsmen and other relations, one has to bear in mind, not 
only tlie iiiututl assistance for the support of life and the 
charitable provision for widows, which are the normal conditions 
of joint faiuilh'S, hut ajso the great straiu which the system is 
capable of sustaining in tiffies of trouble and affliction. Any 
one familiar with the Hindus’ ^modes of thinking and feeling, 
will hear testimony to how intolerable he feels it in times of 
illness to have no better services than those of a hired 
nurse, or of the attendants of a hospital. 1, for one, shall not 
easily forget the forlorn appearance of an English gentleman’s 
sick chamber, who, by the way, was putting up with his brother 
at the time. Not that tiiere was anything particular to be 
found fault with, but 1 only say that the loneliness was 
shocking to me. It may not be our good fortune to have a Sisler 
Dora to worship in actual life. But it should be known tliat no 
small-pox patient is ever forsaken in a Hindu joint family, and 
that many of our widows—the uuburnt Suttees of our own day— 
who count by the score, are diminutive Doras, each withiu her 
little world. 

The provisions of the institution called Life or Fire Assurance 
are uot quite intelligible to a Hindu. A man makes a 2)erio\]ical 
coutrilmtiou, aud gets insured a certain return, which may exceed 
or fall short of his actual contribution by a considerable amount. 
The probabilities of gain and loss are set off one against tho other, 
but a Hindu often fails to perceive that tiierc is always a balance left 
ill favour of the assurer. 'J^'he more adventurous soul of the Euro¬ 
pean reckons the certainties of human providence against the 
uncertain ** acts of God ” ; and subordinates bis present privations, 

1 allude to the regular pecuniary contributions, to the fund 
of mental elasticity seemed thereby. But apart from these 
divergent claims of the present *and of tlie future upon the in¬ 
dividual assurer, the instii.ution regulates also the apparently 
conflicting claims of different assurers, though these ulterior 
aims, viewed from a common and lofey stand-point, often fail 
to present themselves to the generality of people. If one assurer 
pays more than he, or ^lis heir, eventually gets hack, the 
surplus virtually goes to the pocket of another assurer or his 
heir, who may have become entitled to more than the actual 
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amounl credited to his account; the latter gaining in fact what 
the former loses. Some redistribution of this kind, of the funds 
contributed, is essential to the assurance system, in so far as it dif¬ 
fers from that of ordinary 4)anking. Most people, however, would 
perhaps regret, or at all events, fiV ut their eyes to the truth, If they 
perceived it, though in reality it seems to be the greatest merit of 
the assurance systenfthat what would be loss to one and gain to 
another from the bankiag point of view, eere adjusted in that sys¬ 
tem exactly according to the superfluities, i .the liirplus contribu¬ 
tions of one assurer and the necessities or deflciencies of the other. 
The assurance system ignores all equality between the contribution 
and the return. The former is lost^>r sunk equally by all assur¬ 
ers. But those who administer the affairs of the system know 
that its success depends upofl an equality between the aggregate of 
what some assurers eventuall/lose, and that of what other assurers 
eventually gain. There must be a disregard for the capital sunk by 
the one section, in order to ensure what benefit the other section gains, 
and what both sectionn equally desire, from the system. There is 
thus a fund of disciplined charity in the assurance system which 
needs only to bo duly recognised in order to grow into a living vir¬ 
tue. But this charity, even when missed in people’s hearts, is not 
the less real on the part of all those who by their contributions 
practically render the most powerful support to the cause. 

Even so in joint family life, people often overlook the charitable 
provision which the communistic principle of the system makes 
for the low and the inefficient. A vivid sense of kindness on the 
one hand, and of gratitude on the other, may often be absent, alike 
in the Assurance and joint family sj^stems. But a feeling of kin¬ 
ship is certainly present in the latter, and I believe in a far 
larger measure than any kindred ^fooling ( c.cr., eapHt de eorpa), 
which so far, as I am aware, may be traced in the former. 

It may be deemed hard that a man should go on contributing 
Rs. 600 in cash where he received hack (ftily Rs. 250 in comforts, 
and perhaps a lot of troubles in the bargain, from a number of idle 
drones. But I suppose the strict penalties attached to the assuraii^ 
system are felt to be emially hard at times ; and the hedonistic 
question itself is virtually herein issue. The true recommendation 
of either institution is a charitable provision for aome of its consti¬ 
tuents*: and the charity is a systematized and involuntary one in 
the one case, quite as much as it is in the other. After all it is 
true of every form of society that the interests of the community 
over-ride thdSe of the individual; and be who fails to keep his 
mind in accord with this condition, an idea and a feeling, 
which are indispensible to the life of in^ as a moral and a social 
being. It does not matter much if a man has the hardihood to 
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say, ** I don’t care for society that would not make him the loss a 
debtor to society : the forbearance shown to an undetected robber 
<loes not create privileges in favor of vice or crime. The surplus 
yield of a man’s labor, howsoever disposed of by society, for its 
own interests, has necessarily the warranty of the producer’s con¬ 
sent. And he may not seek to upset society by putting forth his 
own conflicting claims all of a sudden. What we really have to 
consider is,—to what extent the feeling of kinship, underlying the 
joint family system, may be fostered by training, and ho,w far, being 
so fostered, the feeling may enable each man to work out the ends 
of the system ; and how far the ends themselves may (be desirable 
in the eyes of the best specimens of human kind. If A and B 
voluntarily part with their superfluities for the sake of C, and if B 
and O’s shortcomings are due to defects which they cannot get 
over, defects, again, with which perhaps no one in the world but 
A and B would sympathise, we may, ^o say the least, spare our 
regrets for A’s waste of energy till better days come to prevail on 
earth. There is no doubt that if a foolish jealousy—unfl)rtunately 
but too common—should lead the most efficient individuals to seek 
from the entity--joint family—the same advantages which are 
derived by their less efficient brethren, in reality from themselves, 
but apparently from the institution, there is no doubt that in such 
a contingency the resources of the institution would be soon ex¬ 
hausted. No iuslitutiou on earth could sustain the strain, if all its 
constituents should seek to derive from it the utmost advantages 
available from it under every recognised rule of equity. Some must 
forego a portion in order that certain others may partake of it, or 
the average cannot he realised in life. Men’s miseries are undoubted¬ 
ly mostly of their own making ; but so long as people do not com¬ 
plain of those whose burdens they have to share, it is not for others 
to wake up a sleepiug selfishness by raising the question of mis¬ 
applied charity. It is hard indeed to lift man’s struggle for exis¬ 
tence above the category that of the brute. And where justice 
is not sought for, upon grounds permissible in the recognised 
order of things, the so-called even-handed blessing may well be 
left to the aggregate of men’s ungoverned sclflshnesses struggling 
for mastery. Where joint families are the rule, the administra¬ 
tors of justice had better take care bow a communism already 
established is unsettled by crude principles of political economy 
unknown and foreign to the people. 

We have supposed thr simplest case, to set forth the essential 
conditions of the joint family organisation. As we advance, how¬ 
ever, in complexity, we shal^^flud traces of difficulties which seem 
to be inevitable. 

But these difficulties cdu be obviated neither by deliberate neglect 
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nor by hasty condemnation of the system. We must assume, 
for the sake of discussion at least, that the system is generally 
right, and that the difficulties occurring in it, impose upon subse¬ 
quent experience the onerdus responsibility of slow and tedious re¬ 
formation, and not the impatient remedy of hasty and sweeping 
revolution. A, B, 0 have been 'supposed to derive their con¬ 
tributions from personal labor and to be attached to one another 
by blood relation anu a domestic aiSection. We have, in 
fact, supposed the case of what in Bindu Law is contra¬ 
distinguished as self-acquired from ancestral property. The com¬ 
munistic ^.^nciple previously alluded to* is present in both, 
though the tendency of the case-law, so far ns I am aware, 
has been to show greater disfavor to that principle in the 
case of self-acquired thaif in that of ancestral property. 
But the tendency of *courts cannot be characterised as 
good or bad untilthe questioh of communism is fully solved. I 
for one am not in favor of communism ; but I am loath to slight 
the wisdom of those wl)p have up to the present moment supported 
that principle in this country by legislation and still more, by their 
conduct in life. If, besides, communism cannot be renounced in the 
case of ancestral property, it would become a serious question why 
the homogeneity between the two kinds of property should not be 
maintained. In regard to ancestral property there is a deal of differ¬ 
ence between the Mitak’hara and the Bengal systems ; the latter 
being in fact, less communistic in principle than the former. In the 
Mitak’bara system the son liolds a coparcenary right with the 
fatlier, whereas in Bengal the latterMhut for his womanly tender¬ 
ness, might disencumber his house of his growu-up sons and all 
their family. 

I must notice here what seems^ to be a singular fact in 
this connexion: The modification of the communistic principle 
in Bengal took place long before the British Government 
took up the Dewauny functions of adnrinistering justice Since 
then, it is well known, the process of change has been 
further advanced by recognition of the power of making 
testamentary provision for succession. But the way in which the 
people chose to exercise this power indicates, I think, the character of 
the nation, if not the inadaptability of the case-law, and afterwards 
the statute law, on the subject. Some of the wealthiest Bengalis 
.sought create perpetuities. Now 1 am quite aware that a 
perpetuity is only a source of future trouble. But there can be no 
doubt that those who wanted to create perpetuities were only anxious 
that, even the most inefficient of thek successors should not be 
deprived of the benefit of the bequests. T'^s anxiety involves, 1 
think, the very same principle of communism which underlies the 
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Mifcak’hara law regarding ancestral property, and which was 
modified in Bengal by the Dayubhag, before the interference of 
British Government. In other words, we see here that, however 
some of our ancestors thought fit to reject the communistic principle 
of property, as between father and son, the people themselires, the 
moment they found an opening, returned to the Mitak'hara system, 
though in a modified form. And though the Hindu Wills Act seems 
to have satisfied tiio conscience of our legislature, it is nevertheless 
a question whether the popular feeling, thus withstood, has not, iti 
consequence, Iteen driving some at least of my countrymen to an 
evil of a far graver *kind:,l mean the immorality of creating 
fictitious endowments to idols, an immorality which is no less 
pernicious for the abuse of the people’s own religion, since the 
worship in such cases is no better than nominal, than for the 
falsehood and disloyalty incidental' to the way in which the law 
is set aside. ’ 

While noticing, this revival of the Mitak’hara system in 
the shape of perpetuities and sham endowments, it may not 
be out of place to mention how the joint family system, dissolved 
by the force of external circumstances alone, re-appears in another, 
find to the Hindu a peculiarly ludicrous, form. The rule of parti¬ 
tion, it should be remembered, is foreign to the communistic prin¬ 
ciple, as well as to the natural affection underlying the joint 
family system. British courts of justice, however, offer the fullest 
facilities for partition : the responsibilit}’^ and consequent authority 
of the heads of families, and the loyalty of the suhordinato 
members, requisite under the circumstances and for the entire 
fabric of our society, are completely ignored, and for no other 
reason than a more or less blind regard for the right of each 
individual to the full measure of the wealth he may have acquired 
or inherited. I call it blind"regard, for its soundness turns entire¬ 
ly upon what doctrine of property is upheld. Be that as it may, as 
matters now stand, thej<'int family system finds very little external 
support, and is dissolved as soon as the more efficient members be¬ 
come oppressed by a sense of their own importance, or their personal 
material interests, otherwise called a duty to self. Not unoften the 
anomaly, to be noticed further on, in the'position of the wife as a 
wife arul as a member of the subordinate section of the family— 
viz., the zenana—acts as a potent cause in the dissolution of the 
corporation. It is well known that this dissolution has no moral 
effect upon the society since the members, immediately after' 
dissolution, begin to set up fresh organisations of t|)c same kind. 
But this radical incongr*(ity between the natural partialities of 
the people and n state of law which supports a contrary predi¬ 
lection becomes absoluxely ludicrous to a Hindu when a brother 
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partiog from brother for the*sake of the wife, takes into the family 
the brothers of his wife. The fraternal relation is absolutely irre¬ 
pressible. But the young man of the period prefers to trana« 
form the nucleus of the dbmestic organisation into a queen bee I 

Let us now pass on to the question of ancestral property aud 
the Mitak*hara system. Suppose that A, B and G, have three 
uiidefitjed shares in * a property of this kind: B has two sons, 
G half a dozen, and A none at all. Aedbrdiug to the Mitak'hara 
system the coparcenary right of the sous accrues from their very 
birth, but the shares of A, B aud G being; uudelluod, those of the 
sons must also bear the same character. So long as the suns are 
infants, they only serve to increase the expenses of the body. 
But after a time they render efficient help, aud even repay 
their aged fathers with tReir savings. Tiiey then really join the 
community. But the law,^by suppusiiig a continuity of their right 
from the moment of birth, serves to impart to father and son a 
communistic relation in respect of ancestral property : a relation 
the same iu kind as ths^ formed between brothers who put their self- 
acquired property into a common stock aud propose to live iu joint 
family; thus iu the present case we find the minor sous iu much 
the same position as the inefficient drone G iu the previous one; 
and that the common wealth is liable to be divided on occasion 
in unequal shares. The parallel, however, extends to the same 
process—namely, rule of partition—being available iu both cases 
for dissolution of the society. 

So long as every member of a joint family contributes to the 
common fund in proportion to his,actual abilities, any dispropor¬ 
tion between production, or income, and consumption will pass un^ 
noticed. But the moment one member falls short of the requisite 
quantity of labor, or cuntrihution, or goes beyond some vaguely 
understood limit as to cuusuiuption, there is sown a seed of jealousy 
and discord between him and the rest. The trouble may arise iu 
various ways. It may be, that the aggregate consumption swallows 
up the aggregate income so as really to cause distress or alarm. 
Again, some real blemish iu character, as for instance, a want 
of honesty iu the member objected to, is often a fruitful source 
of disquiet, aud lastly, that member may have simply lost his 
former hold upon the affieciion and kindness of tiie rest iu 
conseqiieuce of the historical associatiou of the blood tie having 
beconm faint. Human powers are frail. All men have not the 
same capacity for labor and pruducliou: the tie of bloody is 
loosened as )ye count from the commou ancestor an increasing 
number of generations: children cause a great drain upon food 
supply, and, desjjite the best effort-s of CDminuniani, both they 
aud the food consumed by them are faltered upon their parents. 
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When people fail to make the two ends meet, tlie necessity for 
retrenchment is sure at times to overpower the kindliest feelings. 
And the apprehension that this will soon be the case often 
leads the burdensome member to make* up by fraud or conceal¬ 
ment for what already he knows himself to have fallen short 
in. These drawbacks are simply inevitable. A modern corpora¬ 
tion would perhaps seek to meet them by providing suitable 
penalties and watchful supervision. The necessary conditions 
would then be carefully defined: each member would be re¬ 
quired to forego at times his personal feelings for the sake of the 
common cause and to keep a strict watch over his defaulting 
brethren, and an elaborate 'organisation and procedure would be 
framed for the purpose. The Hindu, however, appears to have 
set apart all such complex measures for the larger organisation of 
caste and to have perceived their unfitness for domestic society. 
He has accordingly made no more than the following provisions 
In the first place, he defined the shares of individual members 
by a law of succession. In other words,, he excluded some for 
the sake of the rest from enjoyment of the commonwealth. For 
instance, the daughter. He next seems to have found it necessary 
to provide for a breaking-up of the society. But whether from 
especial regard for the institution in the abstract, or by reason of 
long-acquired attachment to the form of society, he seems 
to have taken care that the broken fragments should resemble 
the original organisation. And, as a last step, it would seem 
the Hindu transformed the Mitak’liara into the Bengal system 
by a modification in respect of the son’s succession. 1 am not 
concerned just now to establish a chronological relation between 
these several measures. But their logical filiation seems to be 
plain enough. The provision for partition has for its condition 
precedent a definition of shares, as involved in the law of suc¬ 
cession. The material question, therefore, in this connexion is 
whether the joint familj^ organisation ever could, or did, exist 
without a definition of shares ; and, if so, how did the law of suc¬ 
cession originate, and who were excluded thereby ? 1 think some 
evidence may be laid hold of, leading to a bare presumption, at 
best, that a law of succession did exist even when no shares would 
seem to have been defined. But I would rather not lay much 
stress upon such evidence here. I would only maintain that a law 
of succession, defining the shares of respective heirs, is not indis¬ 
pensable to an organisation like the Mitak’hara system. On tihe 
contrary, 1 think it signifies a departure from the communistic 
principle. Moreover, succession might be determined simply by the 
rule ox survivorship, the,principle which applies to many corporate 
bodies even now. And if survivorship would account for the 
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known facts, I may be justified in assuming a later origin for a law 
of succession which again would be meaaiugless| unless it excluded 
some of the survivors from the community. 

The Hindu law of succession comprises two elements ; an order of 
succession and a definition of the shares of co-heirs. The order of 
succession establishes, indeed, the priority of sons over grand¬ 
sons, and of grandsons over great-grandsons, and so forth. But the 
principle of survivorship appears to have«been departed from, when 
it was provided that a grandson should represent his deceased father, 
as co-heir with his uncles, in respect of his grand-father’s patrimony. 
A limit, howerver, is assigned in respect of* the heirs of the great- 
grandson on the one hand, and of\he great-grandfather on the 
other, beyond whom succession in J;hi8 direct order does not go. The 
family communism under the Mitak’hara system was thus confined 
to three generations abc^ve, and three below the proprietor, or seven 
generations in all. That,* therefore, may be understood as the 
maximum limit of Indian communism. It will be remembered that 
in the Mitak’hara system the son acquires his right to inherit from 
the time of his birth, so that he is at first a coparcener, and even¬ 
tually a successor to the remainder of his father^s ancestral property. 
The provision for the son’s coparcenership was probably called for 
at a time when his ultimate succession hy survivorship was a matter 
of course, and did not require any specific law. How the daughter 
was disposed of under this state of things, and what provision used 
then to be made for her husband and sons may well be left an 
open question. But it seems to be quite clear that the law of 
succession, though it did not altogether lose sight of the daughter 
and her family, was particularly dautious, lest they should invade 
the rights of the seven consecutive generations comprising the 
Hindu family community. The daughter and her sons were not to 
succeed until three consecutive generations below, and three such 
above the proprietor, all failed to be available for succession by sur- 
vivorsliip. And the Mitak’hara system further provides that, if the 
proprietor left as survivors any undTividcd brothers, cousins or 
nephews, they should succeed in preference to the daughter; this is 
called succession by survivorship. And this shows clearly, I think, 
that the daughter’s succession was something like a last resort; or 
in other words, that the authors of the law of succession, although not 
unconscious of the claims of the daughter were particularly anxious 
to extlude her and her family from any equal rights with sous^ 
Dlpothers, and other members of the joint family organisation. 

The fact that the daughter was to become a member of a 
different family, somehow or other must have come into promi¬ 
nence when the t)rinciple of survivorship was supplemented by 
a special law of succession. And the lommunism of the family 
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appears to have been then defined and restricted in accordance 
with the altered tftate of things. An important branch of the 
tree was evidently lopped off for the nourishment of another; 
and it is natural to presume that that other waa regarded as 
the maiu trunk. There was, however, an exception made: the 
branch in question was in a particular case not to be lopped off, 
and the daughter in that case was to succeed in preference to the 
Ijmtl&er. This exception ^was made for the case when the brother 
had been already living separate ; and the provision clearly indi¬ 
cates that a law of partition had already come Into use on some 
previous date. The ordbr of events was probably this: the 
primitive principle of successfou by right of survivorship pre¬ 
ceded the son's coparcenary relations with his father. Next came 
the law of succession, the limitation •of the family to seven 
generations, and the exclusion of the daughter, and daughter’s 
sons from equal right as co-survivors ^Vith sons. At the third 
step we perhaps had the law of partition between brothers, and, 
lastly, the priority of daughters over brothers in the case of 
separated families. The principles of natural affection and com¬ 
munism would, upon this iiypothesis, seem to have been suc¬ 
cessively upheld and rejected, showing that social difficulties, 
the same in kind with those which now exist, had occurred in the 
past and were met by a sober compromise in each case. 

An attempt to define who shall be entitled to a right signifies 
that all but they shall be excluded from it. The definition of 
the sou's coparcenary rights, therefore, must have signified some 
process of exclusion, just as the definition of his heritable rights 
evidently denoted the exclusion of the daughter. 

Here again we may perceive, as I imagine, a link between com¬ 
munism as restricted to the seven generations of the family and as 
extending over a larger unit, as for instance, the golra or the 
village. When a whole village community worked in common at 
tillage, there could be no gre/it need for lotting out the lauds to 
smaller groups like the family. Tlie son's coparcenary right 
would in that case not need to be clearly defined. It would 
follow as a matter of course. But when for some reason the 
interests of the family community came to diverge from tiiuse 
of the village or gotra community-—when for instunce^ the husband 
and children of the daughter, however intimate to the family, 
came to be regarded as strangers to the village community—tlieo, 
perhaps, was set up a claim by the father himself for a separata' 
plot of land for his son. And hence, it may be supposed, a clear 
definition of the sou's coparcenary right was necessitated shortly 
after the exclusion of the daughter s family from the village com¬ 
munity. t' 
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This, however, is remote from my subject here. What J have 
to notice is the pressure which must have been laid upon people's 
feelings when they were led virtually to disinherit the daughter 
for the sake of the son. Primitive people are generally credited 
with a more impulsive nature *han their cultivated descendants. 
If, then, the impulse to disiuherit the daugliter was at any time 
felt with peculiar intensity in order to preserve the integrity 
of the family, or the interests of the village community, it 
must also have cost some minds at least as great a pain in 
cafrying out the scheme to suppress natural affection for the sake 
of communal interests. That tlie Hii^dus were not disregard¬ 
ful of the senti mental elements Ui the organisation is clearly 
evident from the feet that the law of partition did not lead to 
A complete dissolution of Uie fainily organisation. 

Allusion has already been «nade to an earlier connexion between 
the village system and*J:;Iie Mitak'hura family system/ But, 
whether by reason of a process of natural evolution, or a still 
more conscious action, tbe fragments of’the family organisation 
fully retained tht3 old joint obaracter, though they were consider¬ 
ably reduced in numeric strength. It might, indeed, lie expected 
that when the joint family system was found intolerable, wiiether 
in tbe Mitak’iiara or the Bengal system, the separated members 
would decide upon a new departure and give up the communism 
in all its phases. Those belonging to tbe Btmgal system might 
accordingly be expected to break off tlie existing moral relation 
between father and grown-up sons, so that when the former 
died the latter should not be left together under tbe same roof, 
and thus led to start anew the 'same old joint society between 
brothers. So again, the separated members of a Mitak’hara family 
might fairly be expected to follow in the wake of the Bengal 
system. It would, 1 think, be boo much to assume that stich 
courses never occurred to the minds of those who managed their 
own affairs and had besides the .same experence of the joint family 
system which we now possess. But tlTat our ancestors preferred 
the communism seems to show, 1 think, that in their judgment 
its evils were counterbalanced by its benefits. 

In order to understand the comparatively later provisions for 
partition and separation in joint families, we must first examine 
the position of the wife and tbe widow' within the family orga- 
iiisartoii The widow possesses only a heritable right both in 
tke MitakMiara and the Bengal systems ; and in the former she 
is denied anything beyond a right to maintenance, unless her 
deceased h*usband happened to have separated from the com¬ 
munity. In the Bengal system her interest is comparatively larger; 
nevertheless it is smaller than that of t!ie son, and perhaps even 
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than that of the daughter. The widow's right to maintenance is, 
in fact, the minitnum allowance imaginable under the circum¬ 
stances, short of her absolute exclusion from, or her marriage with 
a surviving member of, the family. If now we look a step behind, 
and trace the history of the widow in the condition of the wife, 
we find, it is true, that the latter is entitled to her stridhan^ but, 
that as a member of the family community, she has to be looked 
upon as being on equal footing only with other married women. 
Before a law of succession was defined, the husband had nothing 
definite to share with his wife, and unless the married women 
could be given coparcenary rights in the common property of the 
family, which was evidently -out of the question, I do not see that 
they could possibly be allowed anything more than a bare 
maintenance. 

It is necessary here to divest ouiuelves of much of the ideas 
associated with the Christian as opposed to the Hindu family. A 
joint family, necessarily divides itself either into two groups, one 
composed of men, and the other of women, or into a number 
of groups, each comprising, one man and his wife. View the 
units in the latter aspect, and you find a number of Ohristiau 
families formed into a club which virtually takes away from the 
homogeneous character of the whole as one family. 'There is cer¬ 
tainly a tendency at the present moment towards this result, but 
judging from experience 1 should say that it impairs the Hindu- 
family-feeling between tlie subordinate units so as to deprive the 
joint family system of its essential charm. We have, therefore, 
to look upon the members as two, and only two groups, a zenana 
and a body of male coparceners. And then the question 
arises, what is the relation between these two collective bodies. 
They must be either equal or unequal. And the Hindus appear 
at‘first to have decided to sink the woman into her husband, 
as if to disallow her a distinct and independent existence. 

The question is, I think, the same in kind with what now 
agitates all Europe and America. What is the position of the 
woman ? Is she only a member—a fraction—of the family, re¬ 
garded as the unit of society, or is she a member of the much larger 
group—womankind, as contrasted with tho opposite sex in their 
collective capacity? The individual is always suhordinato to the 
community, and when two such communities as mankind and 
womankind have to assert any divergent interests, the members of 
each must ignore their domestic relations with those of the other. 

When, therefore, the wife clings to womankind rather than 
to the family, she must either destroy the collective character of 
the family in order to set up that of woman Kind, or she must 
stand aloof in order to organise a community of unmarried women 
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distinct both from the family and womankind., The suppression 
of the softer sex, hard as it is said to be, is to a certain extent one 
of the necessary results of our social existence. Human society 
must be formed into a systematic whole and the component parts 
arranged into harmonious relation.s Should the component parts, 
however, be left disconnected, their divergence and antagonism in 
respect of one anothcifwould inevitably develop in the course of 
time. 

So in Hindu society, regard being had to the communal interests 
of the whole family, the interests of the wife and of the widow have 
been reduced to a minimum. I do n^t meafi to defend the existing 
Hindu usages. I point only to the relations of the phenomena as 1 
believe them to exist. It is of course a question whether the 
material interests of womnif as an individual or as a member 
of womankind should or^hould not be subordinated, as they 
are subordinated, whether* we look to the human race or 
only to our own joint family life. But once it is admitted 
that human society n^eans an aggregate of families and not of 
individuals, or that the Hindu joint family comprises two groups 
— viz.^ a coparcenary body of males and a zenana,—the claims 
of family necessarily become merged into those of the whole 
human race, in the one case, and the claims of the zenana become 
merged into the interests of Uie joint family in the other, the claims 
of womankind and its units, individual women, being thus reduced 
to secondary importance in comparison. It is also a further 
question whether or not a family composed of a single couple 
should form the unit of society without any intermediate 
grouping of several such families into a joint family of brothers 
or kinsmen, or, a community of co-operatives, or socialists. 
But so long as this last named question remains undetermined,* 
the priority assigned to the common interests of tiie joint family 
necessarily reduces the partial interests of the wife and the 
widow to a minimum. • 

The wife, therefore, has her stridhan and her maintenance, 
besides what she may obtain in common with her sister members 
from the dominant section of male coparceners in the joint 
family corporation. And the widow’s miiinteiiaucc thus partakes 
of the nature of a right by survivorship. As a wife she got her 
maintenaiico, and maintenance she gets when she survives her 
If ii ^b anfl. But when her husband happens to have parted from the 
Test^nd to form the sole male mem her of the family, she ob¬ 
tains a prioriity over her husband’s kinsmen because there she is 
the sole survivor the family such as it is. And as widow 
marriages were not allowed, her portion did not exceed what is 
called her life-interest. 
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The wife’s slridhan brings tis back to the question of the 
daughter’s rights, as contrasted with her mother’s. As a member of 
tho joint family, the wife or the widow is differentiated from the 
male members for reasons we have already discussed. But it is 
not only iLo case that she has no coparcenary relations with the 
male section, she has none such even with her sister members of 
the zenana. The zenana is not a corporate body. If, there¬ 
fore, the wife or the widow happens to have any property distinct 
h orn the rest, it cannot be as joint owner with the male or female 
members of tlie family. And if a wife and widow may have sepa¬ 
rate property, the djt;ighter would'be allowed to have it likewise. 
W<'man therefore is allowed to have what is called her atridkan 
i:t Hindu Law. In the case of a Christian family such rights 
would perhaps be fatal to the common interests of the husband 
and .the wife ir- their collective cftpacity. But in the larger or- 
ganisati n of tho joint family, stridhan is a matter of compara¬ 
tive in.-i<»i»’;'4ca:>cc. In a Christian family, the wife has the right 
to have iier debts paid by her husbapd, and the conjugal 
rolat.ion carries with it a particular form of partnership. In the 
Itiudu family tho coparcenary relation between brother .and 
brother, or father and sou, is never extended to husband and wife. 

It has been to me an important though unsettled question 
whether, ot fore the law of succession came to be definitely settled, 
the daughter and her family did not continue to he members of 
the parent family and also of the parent village. But I do not 
H inic it would tax our ingenuity much to suppose that, when the 
daughter came to be married into another family, she could not 
be '.eprived of what personalties she had previously acquired. 

Tims wo find that a joint family differentiates into a body of male 
members and a zenana, tho latter being devoid of any corporate 
character The fact further signifies that woman necessarily 
holds a subordinate position, and that tiie wife is regarded less as 
her husband’s partner th.n.n as one of tbe zenana. In this way the 
wife and Uio widow are supposed to have become entitled to no more 
than maintenance from the family, hut at the same time to bold 
separate property, 'i’he daughter, too, has her stridhan, though 
she is at first deprived of all further rights in the family property. 
By and by, however, the face of affairs is changed, and, the husband 
being allowed the right of partition, the widow’s and the daughter’s 
right of succession is naturally developed. The strain upon the 
father’s feelings, owing to the exclusion of the daughter from ir:heri- 
tauce, thus appears ultimately to snap the communal tie, so that 
the daughter and the widow at last obtain a priority over the 
divided survivors of the family. 

Possibly, if the suppression of the sex could be enforced 
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with stiJl greater persistence, the claims of the widow and the 
daughter would have been overlooked even when the man came 
to feel less affection for bis brothers and cousins than for his 
wife and daughter. Possi|>ly in such a case, the principle of com¬ 
munism might be upheld with rigorous strictness. But the 
Hindus have not followed up their communistic scheme in this 
manner. The mater||il tie of property-relations, though strongly 
supported, has not always had from them.a prior regiU'd over the 
moral bond of conjugal and paternal afiectiou. It iv however, a 
fact that, so long as the joint family remains undivided, the con¬ 
jugal relation has to be subordinated to*the coin.Muiial relation. 
Nevertheless, I think, it is credittjble to the Hindu that this 
commuual relation is enlivened by paternal, fraternal and filial 
affection. And tbis is carried * to such uu extent, that con¬ 
jugal affection can hardly find any thing but a subordinate place 
in the heart of the Hindu nyin. But the anomaly recurs in another 
shape when the father and the brother regard tiie daughter, and ^he 
sister respectively as strangers, whereas the mother and the daughter 
are found at times to cling to one another with greater fonduess 
than the former does towards her son or husband, and the latter 
toward her father or her husband’s family. Tiie anomaly is, of 
course, due to the truth, not generally recognised, that a moral tie, 
however overpowered for the time by conflicting claims of a material 
kind, is sure to recur again and again in the long run until at last 
it is brought into harmony with all our intellectual and social 
conditions. 

We find this curiously instanced in the modificati(«n effected 
by the Bengal system over that 6f Mitak’bara families. In the 
latter, wc know there is a coparcenary relation between father 
and son in addition to one of inheritance. The latter accrues 
after the father’s death, but the »foriner may be enforced even 
(luring bis lifetime. We thus find the moral relation betw'een 
father and son supplemented by their common self-regard for tho 
ancestral property. The father and {lie son, even apart from 
their natural affection, would feci interested in preserving their 
communal relations, since otherwise consumption might be 
incieased to the detrin^mt of the surplus accumulations. I am 
inclined to think that this abnormal divergence from the conditions 
of natural affection may have bad something to do with some 
joint claims of the father and son upon the village community. 

whatever the past hi^tory of the fact may have been, we 
can see in the society around us that the father and the son do not 
lose their dhral hold upon one another in the Bengal system, 
liecause their coparcenary relation has ceased to exist. Thus also, 
we see that a community of interests, iiov.cver serviceable iu 
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evoking mutual assistance in the absence of a moral tie, may be 
safely dispensed with where the moral tie has been established 
upon a sound basis. Indeed, for all the changes now in progress 
towards the disruption of the Hindu f^mily^ and for all young 
Bengal’s desire to part from penniless brothers and antiquated 
fathers, I have not yet met with any specimen of this brave frater¬ 
nity who was prepared to part for good with his own grown-up sons 
and daughters-in-law. i 

Turning now to the results of the communal system in this 
country, I do not think there can be any question that it has had 
the great merit of securing for the infirm and the inefficient, the 
assistance of their kinsmen : ^nd that this end is attained without 
degrading the former into beggarly relations with the latter. I 
shall dwell upon this point a little further on. Meantime, how¬ 
ever, ,we see that woman’s position it. the joint family has remain¬ 
ed very anomalous. As subordinate to, a group of men, she has 
received what, in spite of current opinion, I shall venture to call 
a valuable moral discipline. But her feelings in respect of her 
husband, son, daughter, father, brother, fatlier-in-Iaw and mother- 
in-law, are subjected to such diverse action, that her character 
has become liable to many unexpected variations. Whenever a 
screw get loose in our domestic machinery, any of these feelings 
may get the uppermost in her mind. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the husband suffers seriously by having to 
Buhordiiiate his moral relations with his wife to his material 
relations with the rest of the male members of the family com¬ 
munity. Nothing, I think, so clearly establishes the superiority 
of the Hindu woman to the Hindu man as the fact that, 
whereas the former has already proved herself equal to the 
martyrdom of the suttee, and still repels, as ludicrously ignoble, a 
learned pundit’s idea of widow re-marriage, the Hindu man is 
hardly conscious of his moral degradation when, as a widower, ho 
hastens his re-marriage upon considerations of the maximum age 
of marriage prescribed for girls in our society. 

It is possible, however, that, with the spread of sounder ideas, 
the moral superiority of the woman will be recognised without 
interfering with her subordination in temporal concerns. But the 
greato.^t drawback of our communal system, 1 think, lies in the 
interested relations between the male members of the family. And 
I do not see bow the affectionate regard still prevailing between 
the members for one another can he purified from the natritul 
effects of their common self-regard in their common inheritance. It 
is unfortulately hub too true that self-interest is, alter all, but of 
doubtful strength as a bond of union. But on the other hand, we 
know that a beuevolont,; regard for others’ interests is feebler and 
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less common still. There is reason therefore, I fear, to apprehend 
coming evils. • 

The indirect influence of Christianity in this country has of late 
largely tended to reverse j;lie mutual bearings of the communal and 
fraternal tie on the one side, and the conjugal bond on the other. 
This is slowly working a revolution in our society which the British 
public is hardly awar^ of. It is, hov. aver, the same in kind as that 
which sets the sou against the father in/isserting his individuality 
in utter defiance of communal claims and filial duty. The 
Protestant notions of liberty of conscience may have blinded 
ICnglishmen to the pernicious consequences of the revolution 
in the pbasis last alluded to. But ii^ this respect the Hindu disci¬ 
pline of ages will, I hope, survive the present outbreak. For, after 
all, the son, disposed in his^youth* to assert his liberty of private 
judgnient as against the father, generally outlives his Millite pro¬ 
clivities, to appreciate, ifi advanced years, the value of socidl and 
domestic discipline in dealing with his own children. The other 
phasis of the revolution, however, the struggle between conjugal and 
fraternal relations, is H matter of far greater uncertainty. And 1 
think it behoves all who can afford it, to turn their attention to the 
subject in order to point out how the ends of a communism so long 
established may be satisfied consistently with relieving the existing 
strain upon the conjugal relation of the Hindu. 

While upon this point it may not be out of place to mention 
in some detail, how the moral relations of the joint family with 
all its advantages, are strained in order to maintain the communal 
integrity of the family. Firstly, as between the male members, 
whether cousins, brothers, father,* son, or uncle and nephew, the 
communal relation requires a system of government in which 
natural affection, i. a., the moral element, licing mixed up with, 
or being perhaps deficient in comparison to, the property-relations, 
domestic order has to ho maintained by a politic management 
which 1 am afraid would be revoking to the outspoken candor of 
all genuine affection. This vitiates nfit only tho relation between 
comparatively remote kinsmen, but also between father and son, 
and husband and wife. The fact will, 1 believe, be brought home 
better when I say that the Hindu who has obtained even a 
smattering of Fnglisfi education, misses the soothing and the 
benign influences of the Christian home, influences which, 
in fact, the Hindu appears to appreciate, as if from instinct, 
even perhaps to exaggerate for want of experience. Our 
domestic atfections arising from joint family life are spread over 
a larger ntimber than in the largest Christian family. But 
in some cases, at least, it must, I fear, be admitted that the 
intensity of our affection bears au inverse^relation to its extension. 
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Whatever the truth may be about the true character of our 
domestic afifectioo, ^he governmental relations required l)y reason 
of the numeric pressure of our family, tax our ingenuity and 
energies in a deplorable manner. I would venture to assert that 
our mutual dealings at the seat of all our Cest virtues—the home— 
often partake of the nature of a vile diplomacy, which Europe 
begins to resent even in international affairs. 

Then, the number of women who have tu be kept together in 
the eame family renders, ^ think, a zenana system more or less 
indispensible to us. I do not know how they manage it in the 
Madras, and especially in the Bombay Presidency. ”But when 
Englishmen criticise this ins^tution, they only disclose their ig. 
norance by overlooking the fact that even within the familv there 
are strict rules about the pardit. It ^ is sheer nonsense to say 
that the Mahomedan government is responsible for the parda 
system of the Hindus. Every Hindu knotirs that the son's wife is 
bound to keep under parda before her father-in-law. And the 
same rule prevails as between a man and his younger brother’s 
wife. Mahomedans could never have brought about rules like 
these. The poorer classes, it is said, do not observe any rule of the 
parda; but I think a Hindu might observe its traces mixed up 
even with the immodesty of native street-walkers. And, in fact, 
I think, the rules are, after all, wholesome. Conceive for a moment 
the large number of distant (from a Christian point of view) 
relations who are thrown together in a Hindu joint family in 
the seclusion of a private dwelling-house, and it would at once 
occur to any reasonable man that the men and women should 
not be too free in visiting one- another. A zenana apartment 
of the family being thus necessitated, it is the exceptions to, and 
not the observance of, the pai'da which have to be accounted for. 
And this becomes intelligible .enough when we notice the rule 
that those who have met each other as boys or girls, are freed 
from the parda restriction. The parda being requisite within 
the domestic circle, it is'naturally retained, when people can 
afford it, in respect of outsiders. A woman who is un¬ 
accustomed to look her father-in-law or her husband's elder 
brother in the face, cannot be expected to do so with any friend 
of the husband, or the father-in-law, or to go out into the public 
streets where these relations of hers may at any time be met with. 

But, inevitable as the parda seems to be, it is not the less objec¬ 
tionable on many accounts, and the worst of the evil redouqd> 
upon the male members of the family for whose sake, it is 
supposed, the parda is required. The secluded life of our women 
fills them with such an amount of inexperience and incapacity for 
business, that their assistance can never be fairly utilised in 
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administering the af&irs of the family. And the result is that 
where they do not understand and appreciate tlie objects of the 
male members, they set up a passive resistance which has an 
injurious effect as much ypou our material as our moral concerns 
in every-day Jife. 

While dwelling upon the natural relation, as cause and effect, 
between the joint (iimily system and zenana seclusion, I should 
not be understood to assert that the opinion is held in common 
by myself with my counti^meti. What has been said above is 
at best but a supposition, and it should not be taken for more than 
it is worth. In the same w’^ay I am kpclined to suppose that 
there is some sort of natural coimeitfipn between the zenana life of 
our women and tho prevailing custom of infant marriages of girls. 
£ believe if ail other obstiicles fo the aViolition of these marriages 
were removed, the nece 8 sit 3 ?#would still exist for training up a girl 
in the ways, not of thc*h«gband of her own choosing, but itl those 
of a body of grown-up women with whom she has to associate, 
with all their virtues and foibles, their ignorance, prejudices and 
partialities. And tbfis I think would naturally lead people to take 
tier in only before slie became too old to accommodate herself 
to other peoples* ways. Tlie motlier-in-law, as members of 
Christian families know to their cost, is not the most agreeable 
companion for a young woman to live with. But by the Hindu 
bride she has to be looked upon more as an adoptive mother 
than as a mother-in-law in the English sense of the term. And 
r should think (subject of course to every correction) that this has 
had no small share in bringing down the age of marriage of 
Hindu girls to the low maxiulum of ten years prescribed in our 
ahaatraa. 

My readers might look upon these observations as a justification 
for zenana seclusion and infant nxirriage. But I should consider 
myself hardly dealt with if such were the case. Every social custom 
is trncoable to some co-existing or pie-existing facts, as its natural 
antecedents or concomitants. And every natural cause is in one 
sense a justification of its efiects. But I do not think such 
justification carries with it any ethical weight. On the contrary, 
a right apprehension, of the facts should enable us to make 
ampler provision for wdiat changes may he requisite. Whatever 
blemishes the joint family system may have, a fuller appreciation 
of its merits should not be regarded as a justification for those 
^^mishes, but should only persuade us to defer all changes till 
adequate provision was made for the purpose. Bearing this 
in mind, t would solicit attention to the following economic 
bearings of the qifestion: 

The chief merits of the institution, I think, two, and these 
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would probably resolve themselves into three. In the first place, 
the system has had such a long standing in this country, and has 
in consequence been so adapted to our character, that any cliange 
unless clearly proved to be decidedly for the better, must be depre¬ 
cated merely as tending to distrust established order. In the 
next place we have to consider carefully the effects it has had upon 
the general question of pauperism, and the«relation between the 
rich and the poor. 

The first thing that occurs to mt in this last connexion is the 
help which the joint fandly organisation extends to widows. I am 
one of those whose H'lidu |)rediiections accord more with the 
doctrines of M. Comte as regards eternal widowhood, than with 
the views of revolutionists wlu> sfom to hold that tho highest pin¬ 
nacle of social progress, so far as conjiig^al fidelity is concerned, has 
been attained in the temporary marriages pf the Burmese and the 
Motai marriages of tlie Mahoinedans. < 

I hold that the austerities of our widows have a most ennobling 
effect upon the minds of our wives and daiigliters. And I should 
be loath to part with this bigh moral influence in order to sot 
up a bouse where the blooming bride would, in the assertion of her 
woman’s rights, first of all drive out the antiquated widow. I do 
not know if the educational authorities of the day who have 
charge of girls’ or ladies’ schools, ever stoop to think of these 
matters. But if they do not, I for one cannot say that they dis¬ 
charge their onerous, and in some cases, well-paid duties with any 
approach to average perfection. The Mosaic commandmerjt, honor 
thy father and mother, must be supplemented, in the case of our 
girls* educjition by, honor thy fath'cr-in-law and thy mother-in-law. 

Passing next to the wider and far more difficult question of 
the relations between the rich and poor in general, I have to com¬ 
bat a widely prevalent opinion that the growing civilisation of a 
people is indicated by a rise in their average expeusiveness or 
standiard of living. That a man’s consumptiou is an index to his 
capacity for production I freely admit. But when increased effi¬ 
ciency leads, under the operation of the stern laws of natural 
selection, to extermination of the comparatively unproductive 
members of the rc'tce, 1 cannot contemplate the change with un¬ 
mixed delight. Besides, I am not quite sure that the strength of 
numbers is in uo degree a match for physical might and inventive 
skill. The average Chinaman is by no means a match fdt the 
average European in physiq ue or soldierly qujilities. But 1 am vftiV 
sure that the Chinese nation ought to be supplanted'by the Eu¬ 
ropean nations in the way that the Peruvians and Mexicans have 
been, or that the consequent increase of the world’s resources 
would be a decided gain. . And I cannot therefore persuade myself 
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to think that the Chinese standard of living \YOiild be improved 
by being raitted so as to lead to an equal competition between the 
Chinaman on the one hand, and the Australian, the Californian, or 
even the Lancashireman 6n the other. 1 do not consent to look 
upon the human race as a litter ot* jiuppies which civilised people 
are said to improve by a certain process of scientific selection. 

With these unfushidiiahle opinions, 1 confess I do not foe! quite 
unconcerned to think of the relations * which exist between our 
joint family life and cheap living, and to watch the current tendeii> 
cies in this country to raise our standard pf living and bnaikdown 
the Bengal and the Mitak’hara systems of j*oint family organisation 
which certainly serve to keep down our scale of expenses. I do 
not mean any disrespect to the* august judicial and executive 
authorities of the country* ^oth in and out of India. But I do 
doubt very much if in thei|; zeal to raise the condition of two*huu> 
dred millions of Her Majest/’s subjects, and in their anxious regard 
for an efficient famine administration of the country, they do nut at 
times forget that the question of communism is a moot point of 
controversy on the continent of Europe, and that the individualisa¬ 
tion of property on the one hand, and the levellirjg down, on the 
other, of extensive landed rights upon communistic principles, do in 
some measure trench upon grave questions which very matorialiy 
affect our welbheing in tlie distant future. 

However this may be, I think, it is an important point to consider 
whether in the West, civilisation and its supposed best criterion, 
accumulation of capital, have not hitherto tended to widen the 
gulf between the rich and the p«ur. Wealth rcpresculs, indeed, 
the savings of past generations. And all attempts to wrest it, for 
the sake of the poor, from those who have lawfully come by it, 
however sanctioned by a majority, suppressing the minority, afe 
sure to be counteracted in the long run by retrihutiuu of a still 
more aggravated kind. A nationalisation of the land or expropri¬ 
ation of the aristociacy in Europe, or a ^Hectoring* of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement in Bengal, would, after all, denote only a social 
revolution which no parliamentary disregard for jurisprudence 
could wipe out of the minds of the sufferers. But for all the awful 
mistake of the communist, the mistake, namely, of thinking that 
a revolution once effected, or a proscription once made, will 
precludp all chances of a counter-revolution and a second 
^isiScriptioD, there is a fund of triitli in the opinion that the 
tyralhiyof capital can be borne only within certain limits, if, indeed, 

-• - ——-• 

* I must crave indulgence for ven- Z.'imindiU'^s rights at so many years* 
tnring to coin a word like Itoycotting, purchase, payable in as many anniial 
Barking, &c. I allude to Mr. Hector's instulmcn^, by allowing him to be in 
retined scheme, as set forth in the possession .and enjoyment of his pro* 
papers, of buying up the Bengal tits for the same period. ■ 

• 38 
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it is folly to bind up capital for the sake of endless accumulations, it is 
equally dangerous to help forward such display of capital as serves 
to rouse too much the envy of those who, though inefficient or im¬ 
provident, hold in their hands the most significant power of all, the 
strength of numbers. However England may have weathered the 
storm till now, he must be a bold man wlio would say that no 
danger exists of the plutocrats of the British Parliament being 
some day swept off by a'sudden blast. 

How then does the question stand with us in India ? How 
does the joint family system dispose of the poor and the rich, and 
how docs it affect tlieir Uvera^ standard of living ? 

Let us take a family of three brothers, having a monthly income 
of Ks. 60 in the aggregate, or of'Rs. 30, Rs. 20, and Rs. 10, respect¬ 
ively. Let us suppose also that out of this average income of Rs. 20, 
they consume Rs. 15, and effect a savin'g pf<Rs. 5 each, on the average. 
I think that in the existing condition of the country they would marry, 
liave children, and puss as a respectable family in their own sphere. 

If, however, the joint family system did i^ot exist in this country, 
1 think that the circumstances of these three people would be affect¬ 
ed in the following ways:—There would be a change first of all by 
reason of expenditure being regulated by actual ipcome of each in¬ 
dividual. This would positively raise the standard of living in tho 
case of the most efficient persons, e. g.^ people like A, and perhaps 
also B. With men like C, this circumstance taken by itself might 
cause a decline. But men’s expenses arc regulated not only by their 
incomes hut also by the average, or perhaps, the maximum standard 
of living prevailing around theip. Thus, C’s expenses, however re¬ 
duced by reason of his diminished resources, would be likely to rise 
in some measure, because those of A aud B (viewed not as C’s bro¬ 
thers, but simply as his fellow-citizens) had increased. And then the 
notoiious improvidence of poverty is a third source of disturbance. 

Thus, if the man with an income of Rs. 30 raised his expenses 
to Ils. 22, i, e., some Rs. 7 over the average in the former case,—. 
and this he could well afford to do, since it would still leave him a 
saving of Rs. 8 against Rs. 5 of old; supposing that he did all this, 
I should think that the other two brothers would raise their stan¬ 
dard" of living, without heeding how they reduced their respective 
savings from the old standard.* It is impossible in the absence of 
statistics, to represent these ideas correctly by figures, and yet I 
do not know how else to express them— * 

Separate Families, A verage of the Jdint 

A. B. C. Family Estate. 

Income 30 Rs. 20 Rs. 10 Rs. ... ' ... 20 Rs. 

ExpeDditure22 ,, n 10 „ ... ••• 15 ,, 

Saving 8 „ 2 „ ® »> 
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The foregoing illustration is intended to show, that, although the 
aggregate income is the same in both cases, And there is a rise 
admitted in A and B’s standards of living, the aggregate expendi¬ 
ture in the one case exceesls the other by 5 Rs., and that, for an in¬ 
crease in one man’s saving by 3 Rs there is an equal reduction iu 
another’s, while the third is doomed to live only from hand to 
mouth. • 

X may be mistaken, bu'. it is my impression that 0, in disregard¬ 
ing the importance of making a saving, as suggested in the illus¬ 
tration, would be actuated not only by the smallness of his in¬ 
come but by another potent sourc^ of Wprovidence: assuming 
that he could marry if he had been living in joint family with his 
brothers, I have supposed that he .would be dobaiTeJ from doing so 
when he had barely cnou§[h to live from hand to mouth. And 
even then, if he might Jiav^ saved, say one rupee, without n wife 
to support, he would no? "mind, 1 fear, spending the odd rupeo 
on luxuries, which perhaps B could not afford, but A might. 

If I am not wholjy wrong in setting forth the above ex¬ 
ample, I think we may count upon the following results of 
the change alluded to:—1 . 0 cannot marry or have children. 

2. A slight addition of expenditure or reduction of income in bad 
times would drive him to beggary and deprive society of the 
benefit of his labor. Possibly, also, C living already at “ starvation 
point,” would die before he could figure in the mortuary returns 
of a famine. C’s income on the other hand, might be raised by 
reason of A having withdrawn his help. But wc have assumed the 
aggregate income to be the saipe in both cases, and the general 
fact we are dealing with is that he lives from hand to mouth, and 
spends even his last rupee, because he has not a wife to think for. 

3. B’s condition iu all these matters would he only one step re¬ 
moved from C’s. 4. But the greatest evil shown iu the illustratiou 
is, I think, the disproportion between A, B and G’s savings, and also 
between their respective savings and standards of living. In place 
of a family of three brothers in equal circumstances, we find two 
families and a single man ranged according to their savings, in such 
widely different ranks as are represented by the figures 8, 2 and 0. 
The institution of castenn this country serves in some measure to 
distribute the poor people into distinct groups, and the joint 
family system further distributes the individuals of each group, 

as to throw some of them upon tlie charily of their near- 
estwrelations. Thus not only are the poor provided for in some 
crude way, biiit the disciplined charity of the leadera of each family 
prevents the gulf between the rich and the poor being too wide to 
be borne by the community at large. At the same time the com¬ 
munistic principle involved docs not operate to the detriment of 
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industry and acquisition of property. Capital, it is true, fails to 
be accumulated as« largely as in European countries, and mucit 
less so than in Euglartd where primogeniture and the law of entail 
prevails. I3at that is the source of the greatest anxiety in that 
part of the world. Furthermore the moral relation between the 
members of a joint family lifts them far above the cold and 
mercenary relations of a life in clubs and chummeries. Lastly, 
the caste system, however objectionable as supporting a social 
inequality between different castes, has this recommendation, at 
least, that, owing to it, the disparity between the richer and 
poorer sections, as notica&ble in each caste, is not so great as what 
exists between the richest und poorest of all the castes com¬ 
bined ; and hence, the barrier of caste prevents the jealousy that 
would occur between the two classes if> caste did not exist. The 
horrors of a French revolution could not, 4 should think, occur iu a 
society like tiiai of the Hindus—to saydiothing of the brutalities of 
the Commr.nists and Nihilists of Europe whose history is yet to be. 

In conclusion, 1 would point to what 1 think is an important 
matter of detail. Even granting that the joint family system 
is fit to be destroyed, the question arises whether any middle course 
is possible between it and the family system of Christians, com¬ 
prising only unmarried daughters and infant children, besides 
man and wife. If father and son have to live together, which 1 
take is indispensable to our character, provision must be made for 
the joint living of mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, aud also for 
that of brothers and their respective wives. It has yet to be 
proved that to throw out the adult sou, and to send forth brothers 
into opposite corners of the globe, coupled with the dangers of 
pauperisation already alluded to, are less than an equivalent loss as 
compared with the evils of the zenana system, infant marriages, and 
the fostering of idleness peculiaV to Hindu joint family life. 

Besides, although it may be desirable enough that the inferior 
members of a joint family should not continue to be a burden 
upon those who earn most, yet it is a serious question if the 
character of the nation would not suffer materially, by the earning 
luemhers being persuaded to cast out the drones of the family 
merely from an increased self-regard for their personal comforts. 

JoQENDM Chandra Ghosh, 



Art. V.—the POETRY OF DEROZIO. 

B «vgOSE whom the gods Jove die young ” is a trite sayings 
X more or less verified, in some fashion, in the life experiuiice 
of most men. The pft)mise of Derozio's early years might, or might 
not, have been realised, '^'hosewho knet» him best and loved him 
most, believed, that, had life been granted him, he would have 
achieved for himself the very highest rank as poet and thinker. Not¬ 
withstanding all the praise bestowe<^ on Ins e^rly volumes by the 
press, and by warm-hearted admirer^, Derozio did not, as has beeti 
asserted, rest on his oars and seek no higher fame, no more endur¬ 
ing monument of song and*thoiight, .than those embodied in boyish 
verse and speculation. aDerSzio himself believed, that be “ had it 
in him,’" to rise to higher dights of thought and to delve deep down 
into the great heart of hiiinanity ; and tliis self-assurance of 
conscious power gre^ in strength, and found expression in con¬ 
versation with those who came in contact with him during the few 
months preceding his death. 

A good deal has been said regarding the style of Derozio, 
that it is but an echo of Byron, Mooro, and Mrs. McLean (L E, L.), 
“ exaggerated idealism and pictures of passion.” No doubt, tho 
iiiflueiice of these writers exercised considerable power in moulding 
the form of much of Derozio's poetry. They were the poets then 
fashionable, and to depart from their models was, for a young un¬ 
known writer, to court defeat., Derozio’s idea was, first, to gain 
the ear of the public by singing to them in the prevailing fashion 
of the day ; and then, having gained a hearing, to strike out in 
that style in which his own nature would must vigorously drape 
his song. 

Commenting on a review of Derozio's poetry which appeared 
in the 13th No. of tho Oriental Quartevly Magazine for December 
1829, the Government Gazette^ of about the same date, then edit¬ 
ed by Dr. John Grant, than whom no one then living could 
speak with greater authority, s<ay8:— 

“ Wlien the Keviewfer blames him (Derozio) for making the 
By ronic School too much his model we must say for our young poet 
that he himself, at the time of publishing his Fakeer of Jvtmgheerah 
anticipated that an objection against exaggerated passion and seuti- 
in^nt would be made. Why, then, it may be asked, did he not 
adopt a simpler model ? This we shall briefly explain. In an 
article quoted frotp the Quarterly Review it is justly remarked 
that, ‘whoever endeavours to rival the best models of ancient 
and modem times, must be sustained by Ais own inherent love of 
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excellence, without depending on any other support/ He must 
give place to otheVs whom fashion shines on. rtfe (who would 
be popular) must be new and striking, or nothing. The con¬ 
sequence is that books are written, not in the manner that is 
best fitted to enlighten and amende or even to instructively amuse 
the public, but to flatter it. Mr. Derozio was in no condition to be 
sustained by his own inherent love of excellence, without depending 
on any other support. The style adopted in the Faheer of Jtin- 
gheerah is not, we believe, the one most congenial to Mr. Derozio. 
This is very evident in the first volume he published. To bring out 
a book was to him,, however, ^ serious undertaking, because one of 
the first considerations was, that the book should sell. To render 
{his probable, he felt it necessary to give in to what he believed 
to bo the general taste ; and he was theiefore obliged to adopt the 
popular and fashionable model. In* process of time, however, 
when Mr. Derozio may be enabled to depend more upon himself 
than he was then, we have little doubt, that he will prove satis¬ 
factorily to the public, that he is not irretrievably wedded to 
exaggerated idealism, or pictures of passion.’' 

For ourselves, we believe with Dr. Grant that, had a few years 
more of life been possible for Derozio, he would have demonstrated 
to the full, what he had already demonstrated in part, that there 
w'as something more in him and his power of song, than sweet 
imitative echo. 

The judgment which an impartial world passes on men, and 
the position assigned them by an unbiased succeeding generation, 
free from the heats of personal likps and dislikes, and bitter contro¬ 
versy, is based, not on what a man might have been, or what 
at some early period of his life he may have been, but on what he 
actually was, and what he achieved up to the time of his death. 
It is on these lines we venture to estimate H. L. V. Derozio. 

The Fakcer of Junghccrah is a poem of two cantos, without a plot 
and with few incidents. It.raay be analysed in a sentence or two. 
A young Hindu widow is about to perform the rite of Sali, when 
she is rescued by a former lover, the leader of a band of lawless 
men, whose stronghold is the rock of Junglicerah. In a raid, the 
last on which he was to lead the band before quitting the lawless 
life for ever, the robber chief is killed and his Iniud scattered, and 
Nuleeui is found dead in the arms of her dead lover. Around 
these few incidents, the genius of Derozio has woven some df the, 
finest poetic imaginings ; and there are parts of the poem wliicu 
indicate, if they do not always reach, the true eletigents which 
distinguish the genuine poet; there are imagination, music, 
sympathy with nature and human nature, and thought. The ope- 
ing of the poem alone, contains gems of poetic metaphor which 
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would have furuisbed almost the whole stock in trade of better 
known singers. • * • , 

Here is the thought of the Opening, without the music. The 
viewless wind, wandering like young spirits on the wing, over 
flower bells, waking odours, rustling the grass, breathes like a lover's 
sigh. The sun-lit stream break.s into dimples, like a waking 
► clfild, smiling in its mother’s face. The sun, like heavenly hope, 
set over earthly care, pours blessing on Uie earth ; and brings its 
beauties forth. The but-terfly, like a flower plucked by an angel 
from the fairest bowers of heaven, to which wings had been added, 
has been sent to earth, as an earnest qf what beauties bud in 
heaven. The bee on quivering, fkelodious ^ing, like a faithless 
lover, giddy, and wild, sips honey from the floweret's lipsk 
Under the banyan tree, fanneef by refreshing winds, the brain 
circled by fair fancies^ and the thought arrayed in robes of 
song—a beauteous spot ^^;ould be blessed to minstrelsy*; and 
there the gifted bard might weave delicious dreams. Then follows 
a piece of vigorous description, but not by any means the best in 
the poem.— 


Tlip eoldon God of Day has driven 
Hifl ciinriot lo the western gate 
Of 3 ’ond 6 r red resplendent heaven, 

W here angels high to hail Him wait; 
Rut ere his couch h^o press to night, 

His raj’s a mournful scene shall light. 


The langhing wave that rolls below, 
Gilt with the yellow sunshine's glow, 
Shall hear ere changod its hue may be, 
A maddoning wail of misery. 


There are choruses of women, Brahmins and the chief Bfahmins, 
and more descriptive passages. We transcribe the XV. stanza 


As flits thfi insect round th»' flame, 

So wheels the heart round passion’s fire. 
Their blindness, madness, still the same. 
Alike in panes they both expire. 
Wh(!re’er tho treacherous taper burns, 
Thiiher tho headlong insect turns ; 

And fearles.'!, fluttering near it still, 
Rfgardloss of all pain or ill. 

Until the warmth that round it plays 
Attracts it nearer to the blase, 


I Expiring there, at last it learns 
I Though bright the flame, it scathes, it 
burns. 

So round tho torch that Lovo hath lit. 

Mad as tho moth the heart will flit— . 

On giiidy wing it wiliUy wheels, 

Th’ enlivening glow its spirit foels ; 

And then it fondly fancie^ this 
Must ho what minstrels picture bliss, 

Until into the lire it flies, 

And then, too late, lumenting, dies 1 


Stanza XIX., the Hymn to the Sun, though cast in a somewhat 
liackneyed measure, has a steady flow and majestic ring about it, 
which ought to make it better known. 


HYMN TO THE SUN. 

of this beauteous world! whom earth'God of this glorious universe !—tho sea 
and heaven Smiles in thy glance, and gladdens in 

Adore in coilbert, and in concert love, .. . . ... 

. • u -.1 iitA niArnni And liUctb up its voicc in ptaiss to thee. 

Whos^^praisc is hyipjied by the eternal good, Creator of tho day 

Bright wheeling minstrels of tho courts 
above 4 
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God of tb' in>morfal mind I with power t* 
scan 

'i'hf>ug^lita thatliko diaotioncis in the cavern 
lie. 

Though deeply bedded in the breast of 
man, 

Distinct and nuked to tby piercing eye. 

God of Eternity I whose golden throne 
la borne upon iho wings of imgeib bright; 

God of all guolinpsa, thou art‘God alone, 
(irclcd with glory, diademed with light 1 

Thou look'st from thy pavilion, and 
each cloud, 

Like fear o'eicome by hope trininphant, 
flics; , 

Tho angry thunder’s voice, thongh rav'ng 
loud, '■ 

At thy bright presence into silence dies. 

When all is darkness, like the sad soul's 
night. 

And tempests lower, like gnef upon our 
hearts. 

AfTrighted nature sees thy forehead bright, 
I'he black storm furls his banner, and 
departs. 

Tbou mak’st the rainbow with thy 
golden beams 

8pan the. blue ocean rolling at thy feet 

Set in the sky, that arch of promise seems 
Like hope still distant, and like hope 
still sweet. 

The flowers, the beauty of the earth, implore' 
Like woman in distress, thy rays to bringj 

Their beanly out of nothing, and their storo, 
Of scent and aweetuess from their latent] 
spring. 

Tho forest’s green is of thy giving. Thou 
Dost fling its emerald mantle o'er thej 
earth— 

Prostrate to thee let all creation bow, 

Eor all creation at tby word had birth. 


O Sun I thy herald is the morning star, 
Like fame precediiw greatness; but when 
day • 

Comes on advancing with gilded car. 
Heaven's hosts of wonder melt like sparks 
iiwny'i 

Who sliall declare thy glory f—Unto thee 
My heart in fervent adoration kneels; 

Thou know’st wbate'er its sufferings may 
be. 

To thee alone it tremblingly appeals. 

God of this beauteous world whom earth 
and heaven 

Adore in concert, and in concert love; 

Thy praise is hymned by the perpetual 
seven. 

Bright, wheeling minstrels of the courts 
above. 

God of ^his glorious universe ! the sea 
bmiles in thy glance and gladdens in 
thy ray, 

And lif^etb up its voice in praise to thee, 
Giver of good, creator oi the day! 

God of th’ immortal mind I with power to 
scan 

Thoughts that like diamonds in the 
cavern lie, 

Though deeply boJded in the breast of 
man, 

Distinct and naked to thy piercing eye. 

God of Eternity ! whose golden throne 
la borne upon tho wings of angels bright 

God of all goodness, th'>u art God alone, 
Circled witli glory, diademed with light! 


The repetition at the close, of the opening verses, is a feature 
in the poetry of Derozio which occurs frequently. This repetition 
of the opening notes of the strain, as the closing lines are dying on 
the ear, and thus carrying the memory and imagination back through 
the whole effort, and again down the line in thought, is a true 
poetic instinct, which poets and musicians of the tirst order have 
frequently handled, in a fahhion to produce lesults of the happiest 
and most powerful description. 


The first canto ends with Nuleeni and her lover safe together 
in the rocky home of Junghjerah. The closing verses are;ia.s 
follows :— 


They’re gone unto their rocky home— 
O ! snoli a bird in such a nest! 

Yet. from that spot she will not roam, 
To her the dearest, sweetest, be^ 1 


Tea I for where love in woman's form 
Whispers soft voas in sentlest tono^ 
The very enow-clad cliff will warm. 
The crag be smouth as eider down. 
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Tlie pigeon on ite pinion fair As if the Angela thOie ' H'lng 

From that grey islet never roves; Thnae colnuri* from tliolr plumee nf light \ 

Ah no—her constant mate is there, And when their mornine hymn was suiigk 

IVith joy, and all its world of Itpres.— . Hnd rnshed awny fr ni ih irtal sight. 

***** Each clond that melts, or swiftly flies 
The night went by, and morning’s wing 'I’he strtngo^t dreams from aWners* eyes ; 

Through eastern skies came waving grey , '®; t «0 9“" now beams above 
The last lone star was glitteryig 
* With indistinct, and feeble ray. 

Like hope, whene'er it beams afar. 

A pale a cold, a trembling star! 

The breeze of matin roams about, 

Bweet as the sigh a rose gives out. 

When she hath half the sorroas beard, 

At silent hour, in plaintive lay, 

Of her onamnured minstrel bird, 

Pining with passion pure, away, 

Tlie heavens are tinged with many a iHie, 

Gold, amethyst, and softest blue ; • 

Tlie second canto opens* •with a festive scene at Ruimahal 
interrupted by the advent of Nuleeiii’s father, and contains, iti 
our estimation^ some ^of the most vigorous verses Derozio 
ever wrote. Stanza V.—The Legend of the Shushau (shusliaii, 
the place to which the dead are conveyed to be burned) ought 
long ago to have taken its place among the very few 
modern ballads of English poetry. It is not every poet fliat 
can write a ballad, and Derozio may claim to be one of these. 
The Legend of the Shushan, with all its imperfections, is worih 
all the Edwins and Angelinas, the Margarets and Williams, 
and the volumes of verse of all the Mallet.s and Peter Pimhus 
of last century. We quote the ,ballad entire ; and our readers 
will readily, for themselves, light on verses which we venture 
to think, for faithfulness to nature, vivid realistic descrip¬ 
tion, and felicity of thought and expression, are not often reached* 
ill English poetry :— 


.*■*•*•• ■U«%B aiWB AWWVVB 

Would thnt the days might thus have passed 
Of that diwue euthuaiaat,— 

For ever bright, for over fair. 

No angry storm to blacken there, 

Or break the pure, the crystal stream 
reflecting heaven, like poet’s dream !— 

0 ! t]pat the gems i« ploasure’s ring 
Mi(|jht Dover fade or fall away ; 

But ‘tie. alns I a fragile thing 
•Breaking too liku a rninliow’s ray— 

And oh ! were bliss to mortals given, 

, Who, who would leave our earth for hgiavcn f 


THE LEGEND OP THE SHUSHAN. 



The desert dark, and bare, 


its light) 

Of a wonian’a large black eye. 

It hissed through ihe air, and it dipped iu 
tbe wave 

^ And it madly plunged into earth, 

Then pursued the wind to its desoiate rave. 
And hurried to its homo in the north. 


And youth is the time, the joyful time 
Wiien visioiis of bliss are before us ; 

But alas ! when gone, in our sober prime 
We sigh fur the days flown o’er us. 

For youth g.id love their hopes will build 
’"here nothing beside would dare ; 

And theb both are bright, and their beams/l^onic spirit bad charmed each gatlierod 
will gild cloud, 

The desert, dark a%d bare. '1^11 ^ho mystic spell it broko ; 

And it howlt-d and raved as it madly passed And sooth it seamed a if, save Uuil gloam. 
Like a demon en wildest wing. All nature had lost her light— 

Tbe moon bad conecaK d her beautiful b&ia* 
'Twas a fearful, fearful night, ' 

39 
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On Iho wlnpfs of the Blorm each star bad “ E:.ch night l^rce triala muat be passed 


paNscd 

Xu its home of rest far away. 

As if in the blast there could not last 
Of radiance oven a ray; 

As if like hope and joy they ne'er 
Too lung should brightly shine, 

L«’St, if on earth they for ever were, 
llxistoiico might be divine I ^ 

'Twas a dismal night; and the tempest sangj 
As it rushed o’er flood and fell; 

And loud tho hingli of spirits rang 
With the demon ’4 raidnight^ell. ^ 

And the shriek and cry*i'oso wild nnddiigh 
Frdiii many an earthIfts*, f rrn; 

And roar and (hout cut lliroiigh tbo sky. 
And mix<-d with the voice of tho storm* 


*' Of oarthiy pain tteverest; 

“And thou, if true, shalt win at last 
“ Ihy Badhika fairest, dearest. 


lint hi VC is strong, and its hopes will build 
Wltoi'o limbing beside would date ; 

And liiYc is bright, anii its beaiHH will gild 
Thu desert, tiara and bare. 

And youth is the time, the joyful time 
When visiuns of bliss aro before as ; 

But alas! when gone, in our sobor piiiiio 
We sigh for (lie days llowii o’er us. 

For lovo and j’onfh their hopes will build 

Where notliing beside would » , Hut alas ! when gone, in our sober 
And they both are bright, and their beams 
will gild 

The desert, <iark and bare. 

O ! why at this hour, in tho dark Shusban, 

Is the Prince Jogindra sighing ? 

Sure, that cannot be a dwelling for man, 

Where the loathsome dead are lying. 

IJilcaithly dogs are barking there, • 

As to break the dead sleeper’s dream \ 

And ihe grey wolf howls—’tia his disma' 
lair;— 

• And the owl glints by with a scream. 

Tho night wind moans, liae a sick loan’s 
groans, 

When ho, fevered, gasps on his bed— 

Then why is Iho Prince here all alone ?— 

Ah! Badbika fair is^lead. 

The wind may moan like a sick man’s groan 
When he fevered gasps on his bed— 

Hut why is the Prince here all alone, 

Tbuu^h Uadbika fair bo deiull 

ITer spirit is gone to some region blest, 

Unhurt by the storm and the strife— 

She Mill not wako froni her drc'imless rest; 

And who shall charm hor to life ? 

Hut there was a man, and a holy man, 

A gifted Sunyasee. 

Who bade him dwell in the dark Shusban, 

For days and black nights three. 

■' There demons shall come nod bid thee do, 

Full many a fctorfiil deed ; * 

“ But if iln>u quail ur slniul^ thou'lt rue. 

*' ^ud death shall be thy lucod, 


Sut there's one deed thou ahedt not do, 

“ Though a spirit bright bide thee — 

“ Yet if ihuu dure, that deed thou'lt rue 
Said the sainted Sunyasee. 

Cfow immo that deed; thou holy man ! ’’ 
Cried tho Prince all eagerly ; 

“ And I shall owell m tlio dark Shushan 
“ For days and black nigiits three." 

“ It may not bo," said the .Sunvasee ; 

*■ Thv faith must yet be tried ; 

“ And if grotat tliy love and tby wisdom be, 
*• Thou Prince ! shalt win thy bride. 

“ Buf all unarmed, that home of the dead, 

^ And heedless of friend or foe, 

“ Wity f9ut unshod must Jogindra tread." 
Sukl tho Prince: ‘‘ With joy I go." 

For love is strong, and its hope ’twill build 
Where nolliina besMo would dare ; 

.\ad I ove i bright, and its beams will gild 
Tho de.sort, dark and bare. 

And youth is the tho joiftil tiino 
When visions of bli-s aro before ns ; 

priiiio 

lays flown o’er 11 h. 

For liivo and youth their hopes will build 
Where notliing beside would dare ; 

And they both arc bright, and thoir beams 
will gild 

The desert, dark and bare. 

Thri'o d.-iys are done, and two nights gono 
In painful tiials past ; 

This ni-ht remains, and the bride is won, 
If .strong be bo to the last. 

ric sat on a stoiio. all mute and lone, 

By tho corpse of his Badhika fair. 

When tho lightning flashed, and the wind 
made inoan, 

And a beautiful spirit 6to«d there 1 

Her eyes seemed inado of tho pure star* 
light, 

And hor face was mild and sweet; 

Her neck was white as the flower of night, 
And her tresM-s kissed her feet. 

Her form'was like to tlie cypress tree, 

And her check, it was young love’s bod ; 
licr fairy step, was liglit and free. 

Her lip like tne lotus red. 

Her voice w’as sweet as when ripplcts iQGflL 
Ard sigh o’er n pcbblou strand ; ^ 

So soft was hor song, it seemed to belong 
To a happy, hoavenljelund. 
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The Spirit's Song, 

O f now do not leave me, . 

Since false frionda have flown ; 
Dour Love ! do not gprieve mo, 
i’vo thought thee mine own. 

Mid tempost and storm, love ) 
’Mid irood and ’raid ill, 

Thy form, thy bright form, love ! 

My star bath been still. ^ 
Though prnspeeis before me 
Wero d.-irksorae und drear. 
Though clouds gathered o’er me. 
Still, still thou wast near t 
My visions have faded, ^ 

The tear Alls mine eve. 

My hopes are degmde^, 
lliey’re hurled from on high. 

Like thoughts that are straying 
Where darkness should be. 
Bright moon*l)cams are playing 
Above the green sea. • 

Now clouds arc concealing 
The face of the mo«ii— 

As onward she'a wheeling. 

She’s darkened too soon ! 

O 1 thus on my sorrow * 
There shone silver beams ; 

Alas ! ere the morrow, 

They vanished like dreams ! 
My bird was thf sweetest 
That ever did sing, 

Hut ah ! 'twas the fleetest, 

Ami wild was its wing. 

But Hwoeter, far sweeter 
Did hope weave her lay. 

And, ah me I much fleeter 
She flow far away. 

I’ve fmunl tlioe, I’vo found thee— 
My griefs would he done. 

If lovo's chain liad bound tbeo. 

And made us out oue. 

Then oh ! do not leave me. 

Or wretched I’ll be-— 

For u<>w what could grieve mo 
Bui parting frein thee '{ 


Her dawning smilo breaks pensively ; 

With snpplicating hands. 

And sad yet soft beseeching e}’e. 

That fairy vision stands. 

Jogindra's glance anon her dwelt; 

As there were magic in her form ; 

He gazed, he sighed, ho almost felt 
nia heart within him warm. 

“ But no! he cried, for constancy 
“ lii every charm above; 

** And I shail still bo true to thee, 

My Radhika ! my Love ? ” 

The storm is hu-hed, and the moon her light 
Has softjy flung o’er all. 

And the da^ Sluishan is a palace bright, 
Wgth lamps on %ach crystal wall. 

’Mid a glittoring throng the sound of song 
Now floats oil the seem i d air, 

As minstrel Boraplis, glml aiiu young, 

Wero waking their music thoro ! 

From hoavenliest bowers they’ve guCherod 
flowers, 

Red roses, and jasmines white ; 

On the wings of joy swift fly the hours. 

For the night is a bridal night! 

And high, on a throne of azure aud gold, 
Jogtndra in princely pride 
All smiling sits,—on nis arm liehold, 

T^cans Railiiikii fair his bride 1 
0 ! Love is strong, and its hope ’twill build 
Wliore notliimr beside w<>nld dare ; 

()! Lovo is blight and its beams will gild 
The doscii, dark and bare. 

And youth is the time, the joyful time, 

Wl'ien visions of bliss are before ii.s ; 

But alas ! nhen trouo, in our sober primCt 
Wo sigh for the days flown o'er us. 

For love and youth their bopi a will build 
Where nothing beside would dare; 

And I hey both are bright, and their beams 
, will gild . 

The de-sert, dark and bare. 


Derozio’s note to the Legend of j-ho Shiishan we reproduce 
in its entirety. The wild weirdness of the original, and how 
far Derozio followed it, will heappiirent to the reader ;— 

“A student of that excellent institution, the Hindu Collego, once 
brought me a translation of the Betal Puiichcesee, and the follow¬ 
ing fragment of a tale having struck me for its wildness, I 
thought of writing a ballad, the subject of which should be strictly 
Indian. The Shiishnn is a place to which the dead are conveyed, 
to be burat. In conformity with the practice of eastern story¬ 
tellers, wliQj frequently repeat flio burden or moral of the song, 
I have introduced,the ** O Lovo is strong/’ &c., wherever an oppor¬ 
tunity offered 

'* Tiiefeupou, he took the Jogee aside, ivid said, ‘ O Oosayn! you 
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have given me many rubies, but have never even once eaten in 
in V house ; 1 am tjierefore much ashamed, so. pray tell me what 
it is that you want?’ ‘Great King/ replied the Jogee, ‘on the 
banks of the river Qodavurry is a Shusban, where all 1 wish for 
will be gained by Muntra. Seveu-eigtiihs of what I want have 
been already obtained ; and I now seek at your hands the remain¬ 
ing portion. You must therefore stay with me one whole night.' 

* Agreed/ replied the King, * appoint the day.’ ‘ On the evening 
of the fourteenth day of tlie month Bhader, come to me armed.* 

* Go/ returned the Raja, ‘ and I promise to be with you on the 

day you have fixed.’ .With this promise the Devotee took 
)('uve of the King, and proceeded to the Shushan. The Rnja was 
lost in meditation, till ihe time appointed stole upon him, and then, 
having armed himself, he weirt alo^e in the evening to the 
Jogee. „ 

‘ Come in and sit down, my son,’ saM the Devotee; and tlie 
Kiija complied with his request, while at the same time he, un- 
ala rmed, beheld demons, ghosts, witches, and malignant spirits, 
dancing around him, and changing their forms. ‘Now,* said the 
Raja, ' what arc your commands ?’ ‘ Four miles south of this,* 
replied the Jogee, ‘ is a Shushan, where, on a tree, hangs a corpse, 
bring me that corpse, while 1 pray.’ Having now sent the King 
.o.\vay, the Jogee sat himself down, and commenced his devotions. 
The dark night frowned upon him ; and such a storm with rain 
came on, us if the heavens would have exhausted themselves, and 
never have rained again, while the demons and evil spirits set up 
a howl I that might have daunted the stoutest heart. But the 
King held on his way, and, thouglf snakes came wreathing round 
his legs, he got free of them by repeating a charm. At last, over¬ 
coming all opposition, he reached the cemetery, where he saw 
demons lieating human beings, witches gnawing the livers of 
children, and tigers and elephants roaring. As he cast his eyes 
upon a Serus tree, he saw its root and branch in dames, and heard 
these words sounding front all quarters—‘Strike! strike! seize, 
Seize ! take care that none escape.* ' Come what will,* said he then 
to himself, ‘ this undoubtedly is the Jogee of whom the Dey made 
mtmtion me.’ So saying, he went up to the tree, where he 
saw a corpse hanging with its head downwards. * Now/ cried be, 

‘ my labour is at an cud.* Then fearlessly climbing the tree, he 
male a cut with his sword at the rope that suspended the cqrpse, 
which, as soon as it fell, began to cry. The King, hearing its voice, * 
was pleased at the thought that it must have been a living beiii^ ; 
then having descended, ‘ Who are you* ? said he to*it. To his 
great nstonishment, the corpse only laughed, and, without any reply, 
climbed the tree. The King followed it, and, having brought it 
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down in his arms, repeated his question. But, receiving no answer, 
he thought that it might have been the oil-man, wFio the Dey 
]iad said had l^een kept in the cemetery by the Jogee ; then, having 
bound it in his cloak, he J[>egan to bring it away. 

He who greatly ventures, will greatly win. ‘ Who are you,' 
said Betal, the corpse, to the ^ja, * and where are you taking me V 
* I am Raja Yicrom« said the King, * and I am taking you to the 
Jogee.' *Let it be agreed between us,' implied Betal, ' that if you 
speak while we are on the road, I shall return.' To this the Raja 
consented, and pi'oceeded with the corpse. While they were on 
the way, ^ O King,’ said Betal, * the le'arned and the wise spend 
their time in songs and study, au*d the indolent and ignorant 
ill frivolit}' aud sleep. It therefore behoves us to make an easy 
journey of it with pleasant conversation. Hear then what 1 now 
tell thee': . » 


But there was a man, and a holy moo, 

A gifted Suiiyasee. 

A Stinyasee is a devotee who lives in the desert— 

The inosa his bed, the cave hie humble cell. 

H is food the fruits, his drink the crystal well.” 

The verses from Stanzas X. to XVIII. of the second canto are 
full of beautiful poetic imagery, dramatic intensity, and that 
sympathy between nature and bumun nature, which Wordsworth 
and above all Burns, in iiis ** Wee modest crimson tippet flower," 
and “ Wee sleekit cow’rin tim'rous beastie,'’ developed to the highest 
p(»int. We do not mean to assert, that Derozio may rank in 
equality as a poet with, either Wordsworth or Burns; but it seems 
to us, that the poetry of Derozio is steeped in an intensity hf 
feeling and passion, and a wealth of beautiful thought, a little 
faticiful, no doubt, which Wordsworth does not always reach, if he 
ever reaches ; and that, in common with ^ all true poets, Derozio has 
felt aud expressed, not only the close affinity of the varying 
moods and the life of man with the changeful phases of nature, 
but also the sympathy that links together all created things, and 
that throws the beams of a warm human love around on all 
Nature. 

The parting between Niileeni and her lover is, in some respects, 
one of the finest passages in the “Fakeer of Jungheerab.” There 
is in it, not much of that deep grip of some of the more 
abstruse problems of life, which age and npe experience can alone 
supply ; but there ,is a freshness and beauty, as well as a dramatic 
force aud truthfulness, which poets of seventeen do not always 
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earn for Derozio a niche among 


X. 

H.tw henutiful is itoooniight on the stream ! 
How bright on life is Hoims’s enchanting 

Life moves inconstant like the rippling nil, 
Hope’s and tho moon’s rays qAvor oer 

them still! ... .... 

How soft upon each flower is fair moonlight 
Waking its beauty more serenely brmht, 
HrnigiiiK sweet sighs of ftagrauq^ from ^its 

Where all its odours are, like thoughlS, a 

How sweet to ait, upon a bank, and mark 
'J'hc soh moon looking on a littlo bark, 

As if she wiitoh«d it from her aznro sphere, 
l iio KUiirdisn spirit of iis blest career; 
Fliiigiiie hor melted pearls upon its sail, 

That swells with infant pride before the 

llow^Spce^B the shallop with its fleecy wing. 
Like bliss or fancy—q'dtc “ ffa^io tiling! 
Thus sliono tho moon upon ilie hallowcc 

Dright as tho wish (or freedom, m a slave; 
Thus shone the moon upon Jungheeras 
flower, 

Kulooni, rosobud of tho rocky 
And llius soft beams upon the shallop lay. 
Which soon must bear her Robbcr-lov 
away. 

XI. 

Alas! that fate should como ’twixt heart 

and heart, , 

And. like a tyrant, force the loved to part. 
llreakiiig the dream which comes but once 
to bloss 

Kxfstence with a ray of bappiiiess— 

'J’hat goKien vi.sion which, in mercy uiven, 
Seems as'tw ere brought by aeraphim from 
heaven: . 

And when ’tis gone we wish that life were 

o*cr 

To dri'a'm in heaven that dream for ever- 

AlasT that warm cclostial Love ahould 

know , , 

The blights of earth, the agonies of woe— 
Tl.e killing poison creeping through eacl. 

The7e3ing8 crushed, and tho bewildered 

The scorpion stinginp fve*? hope to death, 
And life bereft of all but tears and orcath.— 
Tis well these pangs it never twiw wn feel. 
For hearts impassioned, wounded, neve 
* 

I.ike broken pearls, no power of morUl art 
Can nieful the gems or join#tho nvei 
heart! 


When to*some spirit we have linked our 
lot, 

One who, through life, can never be forgot, 
One, whom w^h fond affection wo have 
placed , 

To liulit, and warm tho bosom’s dismal 
waste— 

0 ! if that spirit from the breast be torn, 
Where like a precious jewel it was worn. 
What, when 'tis gone, may memory hope to 
find? 

A blank -a void—a dreariness of mind .— 

It is as if upon a gloomy nigiit, _ 

"hen <me soft star alone is twinkling 
bri^it. 

II atl|;ry, lowering cloud of blackest hue 
Bbouid guttfor o'er, and quench tliat lin* 
geiftr too. 

XII. 

m 

'is sweet upon the midnight moon to gaze, 
o’er I he waters shoot hor trembling 


rays; 

’Ti.i swcft at star-lit hour to hoar the breeze 
Waking o’er pebbles its rich roelouies. 

Like a young minstrol with his tunofnl art 
Singing to soften the unfeeling heart.— 

But oh! to gaze upon the lovo-lit eye, 

■To feel its warmth, and all its witoh-i^ ; 

To hear the melting music of that voice 
Which bids the bosom madden or rejoice; 

To know that every glance, and thought, 
f and tone. 

Of one devoted spirit is our own— 

0 ! this is joy. litte that to angels given. 
Filled to the brim, tho heavenliost cup of 
heaven. 

ITor Kobber-love and young Nuloeni share 
.lach bliss as perfect as the heart may hear. 
All those soft dreams th’ impassioned 
spirit knows, 

Tliflse wild emotions Love alone bestows— 
Ecstatic fancies which but once can be. 
Making us quite forget Mortality !— 

He looked upon her oye, ns 'twere the star 
Of life and death to him—no gem afar 
That sparkled o’er them in the clear bluo 
sky 

Foroiold so truly of his destiny,—^ 

There was a softened sadness on his brow, 
But seldom there, though too apparent 
now— 

Tho s.'ivage sternness from his face was econe. 
Where but that beam of Melancholy shone 
.•Vs 'twere prophetic of tho^ief that soon 
Most fling its shadow on their blissful 
moon— 

Or like a horald onward sent to tell. 

That all within bis bosom was lAit • all.— 
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*' Thee. Bwevt! to-oight for ouc short liou 
I leaTO— , 

A tinring conquest must my hand achioTo 
' And 'tis my promise, cro uiiotber oliief 
“ Shall bo selected for thy love’s reliof, 
**Ouce more to lend thora to their prey 
alone, 

“Then quit for over, and be all thim 
own. 

” (Quench not tho light ofc that life-giving 
eye, 

“ Swift on the wings of Love to thee I’l 
fly— 

But one short hour—and I demand m 
more— 

** For ever thine, wlion that sliort hour i 
o’er.” 

.XIIl. 

flow dreadful is the storm, with flag un 
furled I , • 

And shfathlcss lightning warriae with (he 
world ^ 

Lost is of light the lost remaining ray, 

As if tho stars had burnt themselves away, 
Or, as the wind, by furious 4«'mous driven 
Had qiionched for evfr those sinail lamp 
<>f lieavcu I 

Hark ! Ikiw it rushes like a maiiiac by, 
Uavint; mid singing us it cuts (he sty— 
ITnrk ! how it hissing o’er tho river flies— 
C'hiiflng tho waves, and motuiiiig till it dies 
.Vs though the spirits of the storm, uiililost, 
Had been sent down to trouble all at rest. 
iMiutchcd is the moon from heaven, as Bh< 
bad been 

Too ,fair a witness fur so dark a scans: 

As biiongli her delicate and irentlc form 
Alight-ne’er abide the gathering of the 
storm; 

Hut, like the beautiful on oorlh, be still 
ISovved or destroyed beneath the blasts of ill. 
ho iieavens their fluou-gatcs all at once 
unbar 

I'hc waters wildly hurry to tho war, 

Alfldiy to earth the rain in torrents gushed, 
As from its dismal prisoii-oiouds it rushed; 
Against Jungheer.i’s rucks, and shelving 
shore 

Loud howls the tempest wild—the breakers 
rout ,— 

Thus, ns the tempest dimmed the moon¬ 
light scene, • 

Upon Nulvoiii's soul where all had been 
At peace, those words of parting quenched 
the light 

AY hid' made existence most divinely 
bright.— 

• XIV. 

"And must .we part so soon ?—an hour 
from thee, 

“ A single nioiuont wefe Etomily— 

‘'When (hou art gone—alas I what can I 
fiud 

” 'I'o fill ttto dreadful vacuum of mind 1 
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A thought, a feeling that may yield relief. 
And, like a pitying angel, soothe my 
grief ? • 

“ Ves—but one thought, odo feeling shall 
be tlioro— 

'* 'Tis more to name it than my spirit dare— 
" The doubt—tb’ uncertain raouieiits which 
will bring 

' i’angs that have deadliest poison in their 
sting— 

uTuc dubious hour—the fear of losing 
thee^ 

• The pain—the parting—no—ii cannot 

bo 

” Why ahonidst thou leave me on this 
stertfly night, 

•’eAiid, like yo» heaven, deprive my soul 
'of light? 

” Alas t when thou art gone, its latest ray 
“ ftn brightett, warmest beam, will melt 
away. 

Why o’er the watcra ahould my love 
career t * 

“ Thy home’s my bosom—come, and rest 
thee here!— 

” Ah I yoi before thy rash rosolvc be made, 
"Ero of the truth ray spirit is afraid, 

Let me once warn thee, that our droom so 
bright 

“ Slay darkly ond as darkly speeds tho 
night— 

‘ But now the moon ahoiie fair in yonder 
sky; 

' Like her, our hopes ware fair, and far 
mo-e high— 

‘ Tho tempest's wing has veiled her silver 
brow; 

Thus fenr is gathering o'er mo, round 
me now. 

‘ Turn not aside from me that brow divine, 

‘ 'J'liat gii/.o whore I must read the lot 
that’" iiiino — 

‘ Nay—I will cling to thoe—0 1 tear me 
not 

' From thy embrace—is all, Is all foigdt f 
' Are those foml vows which once to mo 
were given 

’Gone like thin clouds by winds for ever 
driven— 

* Has love withdrawn at once his meteor 

light: 

‘ Or why this madness—why this wish to¬ 
night— 

This wish to sever— is thy soul estranged 
From her ^it ohorished,—or am I now 
changed ?— 

Well, be it so-forsake mo if thou wilt, 

And ii.ino be pangs more keen than 
conscious guilt? 

But ah I not now—this wratbftil tempest 
brings 

’ Unerrihi; de.ith upon its roaring wings. 

*' When, fortune turning from our path 
away, 

** Flings'o’er our spirits but a darker day 
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*‘When parting Hope no promise leaves ** Behold, how rapidly the storm-olouds roll 
behind, " From heaven's blue face, like shrivelled 

"To ciieer the murky ^nidnight of the leaf, or scroll. 

mind; ‘‘The deep-toned thunder booms not on the 

"If then, this cold world force uur souls to breeze, 

port, ‘ The tempest sings not through the 

" Ilrvaking this fragile, this devoted heart ; umariud trees ; 

" If from the gathered storm-cloud then, “ The soft, transparent air, with perfuinos 
the bands sweet 

Of demons flash, like meteors red, their * Just stirs th^ ripplets, murmuring at 
brands,-^ our feet— 

Let the wild tempest burst; afid if one '* Each star has set in heaven its am of 
cry light. 

** Rush from our anguished bosoms to the ' And Iq 1 that black cloud wears a border 
skr— ^ white; 

" That wail of woe, if we of Fate»complain. ■* While all beyond it is. of silver—soon 
" ^hall rise with justice, tllbugli it riaw^u ' Shall night behold upon her throne, 


llii; 


vain.— 

'* But now to Bovor, even unbidden thus, 

“ Who dreams how loug ?^ah! no—'tis 
not for us— 

*' My fund entreaties shall thy purpose 
shake, 

“This heart no parting of to-night shall 
break." 


moon— 

V One hour her progress shall but scarcely 
tell.* 

' Ere^ return —no more to say farewell.”— 
• XVIf. 

Farewell!—aias 1 that melancholy word 
Comes spslI.Hke on the heart whene'er 'tis 
hoara,' 

vy As if the flnirit,*Brom that moment, were 

Bound with a curse to be dissevered ne'er. 
There was that conscious firmness in her It lingers on the ear, as if 'tnould be 
tone. 'Still sounding until slow Eternity 

Which il<»pe but lends to trusting LovelCaino stoaliiig o’er existence; and there 
ulvno, I seems 

That certainty which dwells perchaiico|’An omen in its echo, as in dreams 

above, The trusting maiden fondly seeks a sign, 

Unknown on earth, and least of all to love.— Her hope’s mysterious history divine. 
Why does tlie spirit thus itself <ieceive. Ah ! there's a mournrul, a prophetic spell 
Ami nil its own fond flatteries believe I In the faint fall, if early leva’s farewell. 

Is it beciiuse these soft delusive dreams XVIII. 

Like rahibuws glow with hcaveiily-ptunted ..... *. 

beaini. They're parted—OI that e’er the tried, ibe 

And that to make them, we even shed our . , , 

tears. Should severed be, and find that all beyond 

If the glad sunshine come from happier That withering moment is but solitude ; 

splieree ?— And then the soul its dreary widowhood 

Ahb y'tis true ; for when those beams have *“ chaos !~Love’s udiou, when 

flown spoken, 

Tho tears remain, and they—are all our Leaves nothing to the heart for ever 
own I broken— 

yy. • Of all I he visions that once bright could ho, 

jo 1 what remains'f—nought but tiuir 
Xa)’, I mubt leave thee—passed is now my niemoiy !— 

word ; They’re parted.—With his baud, that 

'* And wlio has known me shrink from on'law bold 

truth or pain ? For plunder ariaed, now miita his rocky hold. 

"Thou ahalt not pine in solitude, sweot In starry l^riigments. b; the potent stioke 
bird ! Of dashing oars, the crystal iiillow’s broke ; 

" Krv long I'll warm thee in my breast The bark swims onward like a water s^i ire 
again— At play iieneath the boaule ns eye of eirght ; 

****** Her pointed prow has kissed the moonlit 
" Bur. one short hour shall raise its shadowy strand, * 

wre-n. That now receives the Rebbeir and his 

" Me and the light of those dear eyes be- band— *' 

tween ; Tlien to the secret haunt, and there to earh 

"That past, existence shall be one sweet His desperate duty shall their caitain 
dream, • toaob ; 

"Still lit, still gildid bv love’s lirightest Each man his charge * ^ ^ 

bcuin.«« ... * 
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We close our extracts from the Fakeer of Junglieerah, with a 
iiGscription of the niglit in which Nuleeui goes &rth to search the 
hattle-plain fr^r her lover. 


High from her cloud pavilion, fleec]^*white, ITho'igh dread thina influonce : tho soul of 
The moon rains down her showers of icy grief 

. _ IWuos tbeo alone, for thou ennst yield relief. 

And worlds in multitudee, resplendent, throng.SncIi is the dreams of waking life may ne'er 
Around her throne, like minstrels with theirJ Bestow on human suffering, and despair— 

AAVlfW ■ 


song, 


I^osenmgsweetmusiconthe fragrant breeze, ” tranouil as the sea 

That aileut H.tona tA rhnir aSj- ’ ," husiicd it secms as in a rerene ; 


That sileut listens to their melodies. 

The earth alraps listleisshe will wake again 
When morning breaks her dream; but shall 
the slain, 

Whom now upon her bosom cold she bears, 
Vet find a land nnreached by mortal cares— 
A morning blushing in a brighter sky. 

Than that above which seems for hlias too 
niuh? 

Mysterious sleep! whate'er of nothingneie 


So still, BO silent, you might hear the beat 
Of your own he«r^ or serapirs viewless feet. 
Or deem yout miud’s.imagiuing bad fonud 
Sora^sphu toToriii itself into a sound— 

One or those thin ethereal tones that we ^ 

Oft hear at night—tho heart's best mins* 
• trelsy. 

Too pure for mortal ear, and earthly pain — 
But io ! alone upon the battle-plain, 


Mi^eimi^Kfrom^ «« ornM moonlight, glides .form, 

bless * * breexo, when silonced is the storm I 

Tho heart, to whom Hope’s joy-inspiring 
name 


Is it a spirit from a happier sphere 
Como down to mourn o'er wreak'd 
ment here ? 

Or learn that earth has lost its paradise f 
Is almost quenched into the latest spark, f ’ 

Thatgloamsto8howhowallaroundisdark-ri“P®"Naleoiu? * • * • 


enjoy- 


Has long been but a sound; 
flame 


whose being’s 


That the Fakeer of Jungheerah is not better known to the 
students of Eoglish literature, and that it seems to be totally 
unknown to this generation of fairly cultured men and women, 
is due, iasome measure, to the fact, that, as a rule, things Ja<iiaa 
have a weak vitality. There is probably no society in the world 
which experiences more frequent changes, in so short a period, as 
the society which forms the brain and lieart of India. One race of 
officials and merchants succeeds another; and a man toiling in 
tho plains of India for half a century may see set succeed set, iq,, 
ever vanishing trains; and he himself, though known well per¬ 
haps to the men who formed society at his first coming, may, 
unless he is in some prominent position, ^be all but unknown to 
later comers. On the other hand, men who have made for 
themselves a fair reputation in India return to Britain, and expe¬ 
rience something of the spirit at least, of the lines—- 

.‘*no one, now, 

Dwells in the Hall of Ivor; 

Men, dogs und horses all are dead, 

He is the sole survivor.** 

The cultured and literary circle of which Derozio formed not 
the lhast ornament, fifty years ago, in Calcutta, would have 
added a lustie, and formed the centre of attraction, to any 
capital of Europe: Grant, Biebardson, Parker, Calder Campbell, 
John Silk Buckingham, B. Haldane Battray, and other men of 
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]>rilliaut parts l»avc all but faded out, frorn the memory of India 
and her people; and if the memory of t)erozio, the brilliant 
Eurasian lad, who gave such solid evidence of wide capacity and 
genius, has shared the same fate, it is' because the community to 
which he belonged, for which he laboured, and over which he 
threw the radiance of his genius, are so apathetic, so indiffer¬ 
ent to their own inter* sts, and apparently so ashamed of their 
origin, as to he deserted hy the men who ought to organize and 
lead them on the path of progvosa and self-helpfulness, and inspire 
in them a love for the country wbicli is their native land, instead of 
talking of Englaiw) as* home,” claiming to be Englishmen, and 
learning to despise the r.'ice of their n)i*'/ner*'’. 

Of Derozio's minor pieev s, •“ The Encliantress of the Cave,” 
is the longest. It is cast in the sahae dramatic mould that cha- 
raetterises some portions of his “Pakecr of Jungheerah,” and it 
exhibits a minuteness of detail, and* a fidelity to nature, which 
mark some of bis best prodiiction.s. Like “the Fakeer of Jun¬ 
gheerah,’' the “ Enchantress of the Caye ” is strung on but a 
slender thread of narrative. The story may be briefly summaris¬ 
ed in a line or two ; and even then, the tale, with the excep¬ 
tion of tlie interview in the cave, is rather hinted at than detailed. 

The night before a decisive battle i.s to be fought between Muham- 
madans and Hindus for the mastery of India, Nazim seeks the 
enchantress of the cave to learn “ whether all is well ” with his wife 
Jumeeli, wdiom he has left bf hiud. He finds that the yeuth who 
had accompanied him to battle has deserted him, and he proceeds 
alone to the cave. In the Enchantress” he discovers Jumeeli, his 
wife, who had accompanied him to battle, disguised in male attire, 
and again assumed the guise of an enchantress. This is the whole 
•story. The ride to the cave is thus described:— 

O'er iD.'tnj fl liill he urged his horse, As wildly streamed his flowing mane; 

Uncheeksd his spcf'd, uncrossed his course, Ho champed th<> bit that galled him much, 
Tho rowel of his pur was red ; Then aptunj.' to Nazim’s spurring touch ; 

AAvay like )ightiii;;-.diaft he Hpod*. Away lie bontida— his speetl might cope 

Tho hi.Is rung wi.ii hia chittcriug tread ; With fli-ht of flretpst antelope ; 

Yet ghlliintly he ur^od him on, Now dot^-a thu vale he wcuds, and now 

Fur the cave* must begaiopti ere rise of sun ; Has aluuioirf .'I'ii cd the h-ftjr brow 
Ills cour<'o like a lAMuntaincor's .irrow | Of yonder hill—and when'tis past, 

he ki'i'i, He’ll win t he v/ished-for cave at last. 

Full forward ho went—thv 'vino is leapt; 'TI- won—he’s gone—no more I hear 
Tba* milk white barb now noinlied aloud, Ills charger'n tramp ring on my ear. 

And toss’d on high his crest ao prr-sid Its vejr echo now is still, 

The white founi bUncoed his bridle rein, And silent are the vale and hill! 

Ece is a pieJure of the cave aud the enchantress which recalls 
some of the weird 'iffects of the Legend of the Shushan :— 

His steed is tied to n wit'.''red tree, Her yollow skin is shrivelled and shrunk, 

And new ‘.he cavern entors l '>j ; Her locks arc grey, and her eyes ore suuk, 

And who is tno h.;.; so wan and grim And (iniP has set on her brow, it appears, 

That sits there, all regardlea; of him ? rerchance the seal of a hundnd yean, 
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A hundred years of sorrow and care— A cauldron is seething in that lone cave, 
look, look on that brow—what paleness is Which yawns like a desolate, loathsome 
there! * grave; • 

And there's an nnoarthly flash in her oye, And she. the tenant who makes it her 
When first it is flaed on a pasBer*bv ; homo. 

Her lips are parched, her jaws arejank, Looks like an Afrit* escaped from the 

The cave that shields her is dreary and tomb ! 
dank; 

Here in its entirety is the Song of the Enchantress. The notes 
A to Ff appended to %his poem, show an amount of out-of-tho- 
way reading, and an acquaintance with legendary lore, which exhi¬ 
bits, in some fashion, one side, at least, of the wide reading of 
Derozio:— 


‘ Bvt fled’s {lie Sknurgh to the mountain 
Cunt etaiuis 

‘ On the Btcne** that uo’er mores but when 
Alia coiniuonJs. 


*' Oh ! Chnhulmonarf is for from me ; 

" But there the treasure of ages be; 

There wiit thou find great Jemshid’s 
gemtt - 

** And Gian Ben Gian's bright diadem. \„ 

“ And the wealth of th» Soventy-two isL» noxious winds, and vapours damp 

thoro "’i** Love eoUlvm flies to tbo wnriior's camp ; 

Once Rustnm aud Zal lovod well, 'tis 
true. 

Since then, such faith has been proved 
by fow. 


“ But, creature of clay I • 

“ They’re far away— 

** Then why dost thou come to claim 
care ? « 

« The Seal § of the fifth king can oontronl 

«• Genius An I UlAnt And Oirre and Ghoul : no young rose to list Ins tale f 


my 


Genius an i Giant, and Ogre and Ghoul, 
By its power the tides of the sea are 
confined. 

" It quenches tho fire, and it hushes th' 
wind— 

*' Say, d<'8t thou seek this talisman true ? 

In its search there is many a peril to rne. 
And ere it is won thon must wauder far, 
For buried it lies in Chuhulmoiiar. 

** To-morrow tho leagnering cohorts assail 


'* Or does the Sultana of in}' lone heart, 

’ Forgetting thy pain, play the tyrant’s 
port f 

' Or is she faithless, and hath sho fled 
' To share with another her shame and 
bon ? 

‘ There onoo was a charm in tho opal stone 

* To mako the faiao heart all thine own ; 

* But the Peri-King came and stole the 
gem, 


“ The Hindoo, and well know I who will,»placed it in his own diadom ; 


prevail; 

" 1 woeii by thy pistols, and sabre, aud 
shield. 

“ That thou an just cr>mo from tho tented 
lield} 

" But there is no charm, savo the strength 
ofthinoarra, 

" To vanquish thy feeman, and keep theoi 
from harm. 

“ Tho friendly Simurgh|| through th’' 
ethereal path. 

It was once said, bore Tahamurath ; 

“ Tho wonderful bird o’er tho dark desertj 
bore him, , 

'I'lit all from Kuf to Kaff wnsboforo him ; 

''lie took from its bosom tho plumes for 


'* Since then, it h:is lost the potoiit spell 
To bind the fri-.i: tiid the faithless well. 

In the cygnet’s down there once was 
power 

lip bliaiit the woe of an ovil h iir ; *'* 

But ah ! tho swan with hrr crest of pride 
Spurns tile purple Jumna’s tide. 

'riiey say 'twas told to seors of old 
I hat the faintest heart waxed warm and 
bold, 

*' If it could obtain, 

“ Itcgardless of puin, 

And recklf»i of nil that it e >untf d loss, 

A plume from the wing of the albatross— 
B’li liiat bird has poised him high in air. 

alas ! Ids resiing-j.liice in there iff 
I .very mystic spelt anil charm 


his helm, . , 

• Thon where was the power that he couldj" That yielded btiss, or kept from harm, 

not d’erwhelm ? 


* *‘*rheso were a kind or Mcdmie ^ 
Lamise slippered to bo the must tcrriblo^ 
and cruel of all the orders of the Dives,” 
— Vide Vatheh and d'Hkrhetot. 

•I* Fide note A. 

t Vidv nolo B. 

§ The seal«f Soliman Jared. Vide uoto C 


II A fubul.-us bird Vide note D. 

^ From one extremity of the earth to the 
other. Vide note E. 

** Siikhrat. Vide note F. 
ft It is said .that this bird sleeps whiU 
flU'tns, ^ 
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*' Is fled, is fled like a dream of the night, 

'* Save one thir 1 must not bring to light. 
Save ofM that to name I mast not dare— 
Then say, Oh I say 
** Why, creataro of clay, 

“ Hither thou com’at to claim my care f 

What to me is Jemahifl's gem, 

*' Or the King of the Pori’s diadem f 
Chuhiilmenar is a city fair, 

** But what to me is the wealth that’s 
there ? 

" The fifth King’s seal on the wrotchj 
bestow 

*' Whom slaves of Eblis * have wrung with 
woe; ” 

" No victim am I of a spectre foul, ^' 
**And why shon’d I shrink from a' holl 
hound’s howl ? 

” 1 seek uui. to curb the chainless sea, 

*' And what are the winds and the waves toj 
mo} 

” Cold,’cold on the sod at dawn I may lio, 

“ But somewhat I seek to know ore I die— 

*' ’Tis not my doom—perchanco that’s sealed, 
*' And now too late to be repealed ; 

" What’er it be, to heaven and it, 

" With faith and patience I submit; 

” But yet 1 could not brave the strife 
” Without the fears which now 1 feel, 

” Bears—not, alas ! for inino own life. 

From me that scarce a thought could steal. 
Thou niay'st have seen the tendril twine 
/ Around the groen bough of tho vine,— 


How fresh and foir, bow sweet and young 
It looked, aa to the branoh it olung ! 

But when tbe^'hough was riven away 
It ne’er survived the wreck a day ! 

Thou may'st have seen in many a grove 
The qu:»on of spring, the Bulbul's love ! 
How fair she smiled I her every leaf 
Might give a glow to the cheek of grief. 
And every odour that she shed 
Imparted sweetness ere it fled. 

Thou then perchance didst rudely tear 
Tlio tlowret from its stalk, and wear 
That fragile emblem of the fair 
Upon thy breast—but it perished there ! 
So, ’like tho tendril to its vine 
Juraoeli’s heart has clung to mine ,* 

And as the rose from its own tree 
Too soon she’d fade, if torn from mo. 

And Oh ! I could not calmly die, 

Until I knew that all was well 
with hor, who claims my latest sigh— 
IfVhou thus much to me canst tell. 

If thip, thy dark, prophetic oye 
’* C&n'sco—I seek nor sign nor spell.” 


‘ There is a red streak in the east 
' Of coining light it gives them warning 
‘ To glorious briglituess now increased, 
'■ It shines upon the dews of morning. 

‘ But where is Nazim, where his bride ? 
To battle's red field, side by side 
” They’re gone.”— 


N O 


(A) OK I Chuhulmenar is far from me. 

Chiibulmenar is tho modern name 
.T^akhar. It signifies **forty pillars, ” so 
called (aa Mrs. Bamsbottom would say) 
because forty pillars were built in it by| 
Solitnan Ben Haoud. It was known to the, 
Greeks by tho name of Fersepolis, so fa¬ 
mous in tho history of “ Macedoiua’s Mad¬ 
man.” Hero, it is said, are deposited tho 
treasures of the seventy-two pre-adamUe 
Sultans (about whom Mussulmans only 

S retend to know au;^ thing,) and the dia- 
om of Gian Ben Gian, the chief of the 
Genii, to whom the building of the prramiiisj 
of Egypt, aa well os tbc temple of Soliman, 
has been ascribed Gian Bon Gian is said 
to havo reigned two thousand years nverj 
the Peris. 

(B) Then wilt tAottJhid great JemshuPs gem, 

jorashid's gem has given birth to many 
oriental similes, and most of the Hindoos- 


ES. 


tanee poets have mads allusions to it. I 
hope to be forgiven fur having made men¬ 
tion of it here, as 1 have nowhere read of the 
gem of Jemshid being in Istakhar, although 
that Snllun built tlmt city. Tho story of 
this gmo, like that of many wonderful 
t hings, seems r-nvclopcrl in a cloud of mys¬ 
tery, so tliat it may be* all a fablo, or I may 
bo right. 

(C) The Seal of^ the ffth king can eowlroul 

Genius and Giant, and Gyre and Ghoul. 

The roost famous talisman of the oast was 
the seal of Soliman Jared, fifth monarch of 
the world, after Adam. It not only coii- 
:rouled Genii and demons of all kinds, bat 
the possessor of it had the entire command 
of the elements.—Fa/4ek. Richardson, D' 
Herheki, 

(D) The friendly Simurgh, 

*’ Bara avis in terris ’ and wonderful 
stories are told concerning it. For a more 


”^'1110 Muhammadau Pluto 
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partieular account of it, I bog 
reader to Calif Vathek. 


(E) of/ frnm Kof to Kaf was befort him. 

This mountain, which is no other than 
Caucasus, was supposed to surgound the 
world like a wall; and the sun, it was be* 
lieved, rose from one of its eminonces, and 
set on the onposite—'henco *‘from Kaf to 
Kaf** signified from one extremity of the 
earth to the other. It was uf this mountain 
that the Simuigh bore Tahamurath through 
the air, and over the desert. From the 
breast of this bird he took the plumes for 


to refer the his helmet, and tSey haye been sinoe worn 
m bjr the most renowned warriors of the oast, 

who consequently haye never wnated 
success.— Vathek. 


(F> To the mouNtniu thal eimde 
On, the atone that ne'er mom but wheta 
A Ha commandi. 

This stone is called Sukkrat, and rosem< 
blea, or is thought to be, an emerald. On 
it stands mount Kaf ; and when Alla com¬ 
mands iL or any of ita fibres to move, on 
oarthqualle is produced. 


In this abrupt fashion the tale ends,«^and the imagination is 
left to conceive what follows. •# 

The rare merit of some of Sir Philip Sidney's sonnets is too 
well known, to require ibai» their* excellence should be dilated on 
here. The XXXIst of Astrdphel and Stella beginniug 

With how sad qteps O! moon thou climb’st the skies, * 

How silently, and with how wan a face. 

And the XXXIXth. 

• 

Come sleep, O! sleep ! the certam knot of peace, 

The baiting place of wit, the oalm of woe. 

The poor man’s we.ilth, tlie prisoner’s release, 

The indifferent judge between the high and low, 

arc probably two of the most exquisite of the whole one hundred 
sonnets and songs of Astrophel and Stella; nevertheless we hazard 
the opinion that, with the exception of the XXXIXth there are a 
few of Derozio's sonnets that come little, if anytldng, short in merit 
of some of the best productions of Sir Philip Sidney. The 
sonnets of the Eurasian lad, wbbse Alma Matet' was a Dhurrum- 
tolah Adventure School, who never travelled beyond the limits of 
Bengal, and whose chivalry, charity and purity in some respects 
resembled Sidney’s, the idol of Elizabethan England, are likttiy 
to go down the stream of literature and time, side by side, with 
those of the representative of the unstained young iiiauhood” 
of England’s sixteenth century. 

Here are some of Derozio’s Sonnets • 


TO THE RISING MOON. 

Why art thou blnahing L^dy ? Art thou INow thouVt ascending, melancholy queen ! 
aaliAined. 'But the red rose has sickened on th^' cheek. 


To show thy full fair face ? Behind yon] 
screen 

Of trees, which Nature has enrobed with] 
green, 

Thtui Btnnd’st as one whose hidden sins are! 
namod. 

Peeping the 'safy crevices betwoen. 

Like memory looking through the chinks] 
of years • 

For some fair ialand spot usaoiled by tears,' 


And there thou wondereat, sorrowful and 

And heedless whore thuu’rt straying, sad and 
I palo. 

Like grief-struck maiden, who has heard 
revealed 

To ell tho world, that which she widied con¬ 
cealed, 

Her trusting loves, and hapless frailty’s tale* 
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TO THE MOON. 

Lonelv thon wandereat through wide heavMi, Ah, no is thft ihou art too near earth 

like one Ever to witness fosy pleHsiires birth ; 

That has aome fearful deed of darkness done, And ceaseless gasingon the thousand showers 
With grief upon thy cheek; while sad iOt’ill that inundate the world of ours 

despair Has touched thy heart, and bid thine aspect 

Coldly reraseth theo a shelter, where be, 

Repose might give thee welcome. Or hastlFor our misfortunos, pale with sympathy. 

thou ' 

Washed with pale light thy melancholy brow, 

Recan-'e the dream’s hope brought thee ouoe, | 
have fled, " i 

And left the thoughts of sadness in their] 
stead ? 

These sonnets will pThbably recall to the reader's mind, the 
lines “ To the Moon^' of P. B.‘Shelley,— 

Art thou pale for weariness |And ever changing, like a joyless eye 

Of olinibing heaven, and gazing on the That finds no object worth its constancy ? 
earth, 

Wandering companionlesa 
Among the stars, that have a dilfercntj 
birth,— 

Derozio's power of transferring to inanimate nature the living 
passions, hopes, and fears, of human nature loses nothing when 
compared with Shelley. 

DREAMS. 

Dreams to the careworn soul arc kindly givcnjWuking (hose fancies which, like scouts, arc 
Like revelations i f tho joys of heaven, | hidden, 

W ithout a taint of earth—so warm, so bright, Until the breeze upon the fiowor hath ridden, 
Like spirits bom of iiappmeiis and light. Kringitig to light those thoughts like pearls 
And it is this which m<ikcs me fondly deem that lie. 

That love’s a cilded soft, ethereal dream! Till by thee driven from obscurity, 

That dream once glided through my heartjTliey’re brought for whiter necka.—0! 

and brain, thus lovo shone 

Giving new life to every parchcd*up vein, Upon my spirit—dark since love is gone. 

NIGHT. 

I. II. 

For loneliness and thought this is thejNight, Nrglit, O Night! thou host a gentle 
hour:— face. 

Now that thou femiTst so beautiful and Like a fond mother’s smiling o'er her 
bright, child 1 

Oh 1 bow 1 feel thy soul-subfluing power, I gaze on theo t:ll my soul swells apnee 
And gaze upon thy lovelinoss, sweet] With thoughts, and aspirations high, and 
Night! wild. 

There sails the moon, like a small silver Tis ever so; and there be some who find 
bark | That wheu the eye is fixed on boundless 

' Floating upon the ocean vast and dark: ! space, 

Lovers should only look iinou her light, | '^;>urning the earth, vast grows the gfcmt 
And only ny her light should lovers niind, 
meet; And seeks in sumo bright orb n dwelling' 

Tliey catch an inspiratinii from ihe sight. place. a 

And all ilioir words flow inusioally swoot. And it may be, that in my breast the fires 
Like the soft full of waters far away; Of bopc, and fancy, both are bun.ing 

Their hearts run o’er with gladness, till bright; 
they seem And all my aspirations, and desires 

As if they were not beings of the dny, May pass awoy, ..e’en with tby shadows. 
Rut beautiful creations of a dream I Night! 
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But could my spirit 03 ' from earth ofar, 
’Twould dwell with oae 1 ^lovo in yonder 
lovely star. 

III. 

Oh I how fond memory in the calm of night 
Brings to the mind young love, though 
love hath past, i 

Tfith all th* endearing things which gave] 
delight, • 

And which we once believed cculd always] 
last I 

Oft at this honr, in happier days I deem, 
When, Time 1 thy foot fell softly upon] 
flowers. 

And lighted by Diana’s purest beam, 

Have youthful hearts enjoyed the passing] 
hours; 

And as the lover named tho luved<oiie’s] 
name, • 

Pa'.e grow her cheek, while glowed the] 
fire tvithin, , • ( 

Like pure asbestos whiten, de by the 
flame;— * 

Then did the madness of his heart begin 
And then he gazed upon her forehead tair,^ 
Then looked into her eyes^ to see if love] 
was there. 

IV. 

Swift as the dark eye's glance, or falcon’s] 
flight. 

Thonglit onmos on thought, awakened b.v 
the night— 

And there are some which point toward] 
the past. 

And fondly linger o'er life’s twilight sky. 
Hailing the sacred star of memory; 

And tlioo, though lonely, thou, my poor] 
heart, hast • 

Much to muBo over of past happiness ; 

And though ’tis gone for ever, not the less 
Is it’s remembrance dear:—but lo ! a cloud 
Hath wrapt tiie moon, like boauty in a| 
. shroud ! 

Hush ! there is silence— but metbinks mine] 
ear 

A distant, sweet, seraphic hymn doth 
hoar— 

Tho stiirs alone are watching from above, 
llush I ’tia tho night wind’s voice—ah ! soft| 
as her’s 1 love. 


V. 

This to the soul of Reeling, sadness brings, 
And psiiifnl thoughts of those who once 
were dear, 

But who. now far from bleak misfortune’s 
sphere. 

h ly on, from world to world, with golden 
winuB; 

This wakes in many an eye a hopeless 
tear ; 

'Tis vainly shed, for still the fond heart 
clings 

(Though sorrow all it’s beat enjoyments 
sear) 

Unto the memorjr of vsiiiahed things I— 
Tbg moon ^s gogc; and thus go those we 
fovo; 

'Jhc night winds wail; and thus for them 
wo mourn; 

The stars look down; thus spirits from 
above 

Hallow the inonrner'a tears upon the urn. 
Some ihonghts are all of joy, and signe of 
woo; 

Mine end in tears—they're welcome—let 
them flow. 

VI. 

Ye tears that flow, ye sighs that break the 
lieart, 

Ah ! wherefore do yo not relieve tho 
wound, 

Tho deadly wound, which Grief's envenomed 
dart 

Gives to tho breast^ whose blood must 
stream unbound ? 

Ah I no, it must not be !—tears wildly start, 
And sighs are heaved, and blood sinks 
in the ground ; 

But these bring no reliefwo look 
around. 

But vainly look for those who formed a part 
Of us, as we of them, and whom we 
, wore 

Like gems in berils, in the heart’s deep 
core. 

Whore are they now ?—gone to that *'nar- 
rov: cell” 

Whose gloom no lamp bath broken, nor 
shall break, 

Whose secrete never spirit came to tell:— 
|0! that their day might dawn, for then 
they would awake. 


There are several other of Derozio's minor pieces that will well 
repay the reading, indeed, there is scarcely any thing he ever 
wrote, which does not bear the impress of his strong fertile ima- 
gipjttion and his culture. The ” Poet's Habitation,” tlie ** New 
Atlantis/' “ Ada, ” ” Address to the Greeks,” “ Poetic Haunts,” and 
the“ Golden Vase/' are of all them productions of which poets whose 
name is written in* the roll of the immortals, and whose memory is 
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enshrined in the hearts of their devotees^ need not be ashamed. 
T.lie latter, the ^‘Golden Vase,” is a subject whmh has been handled 
by poets since the days of Boccaccio. Keats dealt with it in his own 
melodious, sumptuous way, in his ** Isaballa, or the Pot of Basil.” 
JJerozio has woven round the theme a simple thread of burning 
love and woman's constancy, and his independent, natural treat- 
inent of the topic ought to have earned for him a warmer recogni¬ 
tion of bis genuine capacity, and the possession of the true poetic 
instinct. 

Derozio^ cannot claim to rank in the foremost line of great 
poets. His was the hralT glad song of conscious power, poured 
forth, steeped in the*feeling, passion, and imagination of his simple, 
boyish nature. Should the memoir which appeared in these pages, 
and this short notice 6f his poetry,*in any way help to call attention 
to the brilliant lad, and his song of pvomise, they will have served 
their^purpose, if they vindicate for him /m tumble place in 

.. “ the choir invisible. 

Of those immortal dead who live ^gain 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity. 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Fur miserable aims, that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night, like stars, 

And, with their mild persistence, urge mcu*8 search 
To vaster issues.*’ 

Thouas Edwabds. 




Abt. VI.—histobkJal ski toh of portdquese 

INDIA. By E. Krhatsek. 

WUh a List of Us M^iceroys, Governors, and Captains-General 

till 1881. 

A fter having discovered the island of Mozambique and a 
portion of the coast of East Africa^ Vasco da Gama sailed 
from Melinde on the 24th April 149^, taking with him a pilot to 
guide the Portuguese fleet to India, *on whose shores he landed 
on the 20th May, at Calicut. Thus the possibility of reaching 
India by coasting along the African shores and cros.sing over to it, 
was practically demonstnated.* Vasco da Gama wus at first well 
received in Calicut and obtained an audience from the Zumorin 
or king of Malabar, to whom he bad brought leiteis from his own 
sovereign; but as these hitters were not accompanied by rich presents, 
they made very little impression upon the Indian monarch. In 
short, the first welcome given to Vasco da Gama and his com¬ 
panions was soon changed to coldness, and the Portuguese 
commander returned, uf'tor a forced sojourn of a few days on shore 
(where he had been retained against his will by the intrigues of the 
kotwul, or governor, of the town) to his fleet, and, having received 
from the Zaniorin a letter for the king of Portugal, set sail for that 
CDLiiitry on the 29th August of the same year, taking with him 
some natives and various natural products t'f the country. In the 
course of his return voyage Vasco da Gama discovered, on the Mala¬ 
bar const, the island of Angediva, which stlii ijcir>ngs to Portugal. 
He arrived at Lisbon with the news of the importaut discovery^* 
which was destined to produce a complete revolurion in the com¬ 
merce of Europe, to raise the political importance of Portugal to the 
highest pitch, aud to procure for its sovereign the title of Lord 
of the conquest, navigation and commerce of Ethiopia, Persia and» 
India ! 

The King, D. Manuel, at once, in 1500, despatched to India 
a fleet of thirteen sail, commanded by Pedro ALvarus Cabral, who 
had orders to establish.a factory at Ualiciit, and was accompanied 
by a number of monks who were to preach Christianity to the Hin¬ 
dus. Hb arrived in Calicut with only six siiips, four of the others 
having been lost in the region of the Cape of Good Hope, whilst 
of the three remaining vessels one reached Portugal, where also 
another afterwards parried the news of *tlie discovery of Brazil, 
and the third, separated from the fleet beyond the Gape, strayed, 
through tha ignorance of the pilot, into the«Bed Sea and returned 
with difficulty. • 
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The iDHueniial people of Calicut received Pedro Alvares Cabral 
with the same faitse professions of amity, and the same dissimula¬ 
tion as had already disgusted Vasco da Gama. This time, how¬ 
ever, matters culminated in a brawl with the mob, in which 
Ayres Uoireia, the factor of Calicut, was barbarously murdered, with 
all the Portuguese who happened to be on shore. When Cabral 
arrived with some people from the ships, it'was too late; ho could 
not save his countrymen, but he had the mournful satisfaction of 
wreaking his vengeance upon the town. Seeing that the Zamorin 
took no measures to chastise the assassins, Cabral set fire to all the 
vessels in port wit}i tlicir cargoes, and, having bombarded the town 
for a whole day, sailed with nis fleet to Cochin, where he arrived on 
the 24'th December.^ 

The Chief of Cochin was pleased with the arrival of the Portu¬ 
guese fleet, entered into negotiations, and allowed four of its ships 
to be loaded with pepper. From this port, which became afterwards 
celebrated, Cabral sailed to Cananore (the chief of which, as well as 
that of Quilon, had sent him ambassadors to Cochin), where he 
anchored on the 15th January 1501, and, having loaded his ships 
w'ith four thousand quintals* of spices, made sail for Portugal, 
where he arrived safely. Joao da Nova then sailed to India and 
discovered the island of Ascension, as well as another which he 
called after bis own name. He landed on the Malabar coast at 
Cananore and established a factory there, as Pedro Alves had al¬ 
ready done at Cochin. After a hot fight with the fleet of Calicut 
he returned to Portugal, discovering in the course of his voyage the 
island of St. Helena, which beer me afterwards the resort of the 
Portuguese ludiau galleys on account of its excellent water. 

The admiral D. Vasco da Gama returned a second time to India 
, in 1502 with a powerful fleet, and bombarded Calicut, where he 
took many vessels belonging to the natives, and, having loaded 
some of his own with spices, returned to Portugal, leaving 
Vicente Sodrd with a fl«>tilla to cruise along the coasts of India. 
The latter, however, lost many of his people and ships on an island 
near the straits of tho Bed Sea. 

When Francisco de Albuquerque, commander of one of the 
three fleets which sailed in 1503 from Lisbon to the East, arrived 
in Cochin, he fouud the king much embarrassed by a war which 
the Zamorin was waging against him on account of the friendship 
he had manifested towards the Portuguese. Accordingly the Por¬ 
tuguese commander easily induced him to allow a fort to bef built 
for the defence of his own kingdom in the to^vu of Cochin itself. 
This fort was forthwith constructed by the aid of another fleet that 


* One quintal makes 12S EuglisL pounds. 
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arrived shortly afterwards in command of the ^reat Affonsd do 
Albuquerque. Duribg this, liis first sojourn in the East, he 
established the Portuguese factory at Qiiilon, it being the third 
founded by them in those parts, n.»i, counting that of Calicut, 
wliich existed only one day. 

Passing over the prowess displayed by Diiaiie Pacheco in 
the defpDCe of Cochin, th<. victories he gained over the Zamorin, 
the aid he afforded to the factory of Quilou, and other services 
done by him to his country ; passing over also the bravery of the 
new commander Lopo Soares’, who bombarded Calicut more than 
once, and fought at Cranganore anchPand&rano with the fleets of 
the Zamorin, we proceed to narrate The events which took place 
during the incumbency of Francisco de Almeida, the illustrious 
first Viceroy of India *.—He embarked at Lisbon in the month of 
March 1505, commanding a ffeet of twenty-two sail, carrying one 
thousand five hundred soldiefs, many of whom were nobles. After 
some exploits on the oast coast of Africa, be landed at Angediva, 
where he built a fort according to the instructions he had received. 
In this small island D. Francisco received the ambassadors of the 
chief of Onore, as well as proposals of amity from other Moslem 
chiefs of the vicinity, and, seeing the works of the fort in a suffi¬ 
ciently advanced state, he left the command of Angediva to 
Manuel Pezanha, who had arrived from Portugal, and sailed to the 
port of Onore. Meeting there with the same treachery that his 
predecessors bad experienced at Calicut and other ports of this coast, 
he burnt all the ships he found in the harbour, not, however, 
without encountering a furious •resistance on the part of the 
natives. Then D. Francisco sailed with his fleet to Cananore, 
where he had an interview with tlio chief of the country, and, 
having obtained permission to construct .*i foit, he began the worl^ 
with all possible alacrity and the aid of Lourenzo de Brito, who 
had been appointed to the post and sent out from Portugal. 

In conformity with his instructions D. Francisco assumed the 
title of Viceroy at Cananore. Shortly afterwards, hearing at 
Cochin the sad news that all the Portuguese residing in the fac¬ 
tory at Quilon had been assassinated, he at once despatched his 
own son, D. Lourenzo de Almeida, with a flotilla to avenge this 
offence, and learnt a few days afterwards that his orders had been 
executed by the burning of all the vessels in the port of Quilon 
with tho majority of their crews. 

D.* Francisco crowned, in the name of D. Manuel, King of 
Portugal, the ion of the old King of Cochin, within the precincts 
of the fort of that; town, and then despatched some loadeS shir’ 
to Portugal, the captain of one of which, being tho first who sailed 
from Indi% to Europe outside the channdi of Mozambique, dis¬ 
covered also the island of Madagascar. * 
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D. Lourenzo de Almeida, who comrnaDded the fleet of cruisers 
along the coast^ destroyed the ships of the Zamorin near Cananore ; 
brought relief to Angediva, the defenders of which had been 
heroically contending for a long time against the Moslems who 
hafl besieged the fort. Thence he sailed to reconnoitre the 
Maidive islands and Ceylon, and brought the information to 
the Yiceriw liiat they would be suitable as; stations for watering 
and reHttiug the vessels of Malacca and Sumatra. Having brought 
this dangerous mission to a successful termination, he returned 
to Cochin, where ho prepared himself for new adventures and 
combats. ' 

The fleet which sailed to India in 1506 was commanded by 
Tristao da Cunha, who chastised certain Muhammadan chiefs 
on the east coast of Africa, inimical to 'the Portuguese, paid a visit 
to the island of Madagascar, and co-operated with the great 
Affonso de Albuquerque, who was cruiising along the coast near Cape 
Quardiifui, in the conquest of the island of Socotra. Arriving on 
the Malabar coast, he succoured the fortiof Cananore which the 
new king of that country had attacked with such obstinacy that 
he reduced the Portuguese factory to the last extremity. Thence 
he sailed to Cochin in order to procure cargoes for the ships which 
he was to take to Portugal; but, learning that the Viceroy was about 
to attack some ship of Mekkah which had gone ashore at Panane, 
a harbour in the dominions of the Zamorin, he desired to aGcom> 
pany him in that expedition, and returued to Portugal only after 
having participated in the victoiy. 

Meanwhile, in the year 1007^ three fleets sailed from Lisbon to 
India; and the Viceroy, D. Francisco de Almeida, having learned 
that the maintenance of the fort of Angediva would be more ex- 
' pensive than its utility warranted, caused it to be razed. At the 
same time Aflbnso de Albuquerque explored the coast and the 
Sea of Arabia us far as the Persian Gulf, and conquered Ormuz, 
Shortly afterwards young D. Lourenzo de Almeida gloriously 
perished on the bar of Chaul, flghtiug, with his few ships against 
a large Moslem fleet, and Aflbnso de Albuquerque having 
been appointed governor of India, Jorge de Aguiar took his 
place as commander of the fleet at the mouth of the Ked Sea. 

Albuquerque met the viceroy at Caiiaqore to take charge of 
the government, but D. ITrancisco refused to surrender his power 
before he had avenged the death of his son, and sailed with the 
whole, fleet in search of the Musulm&ns. The first locality on 
which the fierce warrior vented his rage was Dabul, which he 
levelled to the ground, and after robbing, slaughtering and burn- 
ang everything and everybody, he left the opulent town a de¬ 
serted heap of ruins I Thence he sailed to Chaul, the chief of 
whica place^ trembling with fear, became tributary to Portugal. 
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Sailing to Din, the Viceroy encountered the united fleets of Melik 
lyar and Mir Hflshem, who had been the cause of his son’s 
death, aud destroyed them. Returning to Ccfchiu, D. Francisco 
levied tribute from vassal-chiefs, and. strangely enough, would not 
surrender the governmetit of India to Affonso de Albuquerque 
till he was captured and sent prisoner to the fort of Cunanore. 
Whilst the contest between the partisans of the Viceroy and 
his successor still *coDtinue(l, Diogo Lopes de* Sequeira, who 
commanded a fleet of discovery to Malaccsi, arrived, and in his 
company the celebrated but disloyal navigator, FernS.o de Magel- 
hdes, who afterwards tried to deprive the Portuguese of the 
Moluccas in order to deliver them^ to tfie K|ng of Spain. Diogo 
Lopes, unwilling to be mixed up ih the contentions about the 
viceroyalty in Malabar, cqjntiniied his voyage and discovered the 
large island of Sumatra, and, landing afterwards in Malacca, 
concluded a treaty witli^the king and established a Portuguese 
factory, which was however*at once burnt by the people of the 
town. Not having sufHcient forces to avenge the misdeed, he 
returned to Portugal, <where he arrived safely in 1510. 

In March loOO a fleet of fifteen sail, commanded by D. 
Francisco Oonlinho, set out from Lisbon, with instructions to 
iiistal Alfonso de Albuquerque. Having arrived at Cananore, 

1). Francisco took with him the future founder of the Portuguese 
empire in the East to Cochin, where D. Francisco de Almoida 
at once surrendered the government to him. Shortly afterwards 
the deposed Viceroy embarked on his voyage to Portugal, hut 
never reached that country, being killed by the natives while the 
ships were taking in water at a place called Agoada de Saldatiha, 
on the east coast of Africa. D. Francisco Continho and the new 
governor now attacked with one thousand eight hundred troops the 
town of Calicut, which was reduced to ashes; not, lioiveveuk', 
witliout great loss to the Portuguese, 1). Francisco Continho 
himself being among the slain. Returning to Cochin, Affbnso 
de Albuquerque sent reinforcements to the fort of SocotrA, and 
got ready for undertaking a new warlike expedition. 

Goa then became the theatre of Portuguese valour, and 
was conquered by Affonso de Albuquerque, but again aban¬ 
doned iu consequence* of the great power of A'dil Khan, who 
besieged the town, which, however, on the 25th November 
1810, fell definitively into the power of the Portuguese. After 
havjng taken Goa from the MusaimAns, Aflonso de Albuquerque 
encountered much opposition iu establishing an administration and 
settling a Ctiristian population; his gepius, however, triumphed 
over ail difficulties and he made Goa the capital of Portuguese 
India. During the above named year the fort of SocotrA was 
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dismantled by an order from the Court of Portugal, which did not 
consider it worth maintaining, and on the 2Qd May of the next 
year this governor sailed with a large fleet to conquer Malacca. 

Affonso de Albuquerque captured five Guzerati ships during 
his voyage, and, on reaching the island of Sumatra, landed first at 
Pedir, and then at Pacem, and was well received by the chiefs of 
l)oth those portqi, When the governor arrived in Malacca, he de¬ 
manded prompt satisfaction for the insults received there by Diogo 
Lopes, and, not obtaininjr any, he assaulted the town, but was 
obliged again to return to his ships, in spite of the prodigies of bra¬ 
very he had performed.. In a second attempt, however, he was 
more successful, and sulflecte^rft portion of the island to the sway of 
Portugal; he established an administmtion in the town, to which 
he, with singular good tact, appoint/jd natives of 4e various 
nationalities which inhabited it Hp received embassies from the 
kings-of Java and Siam, despatched envoys of his own to Peo-u, 
had the Molucca and Banda islands reconnoitred, and returned^to 
India at the beginning of the year 1512, leaving Ruy de Brito 
Patalim to be the first captain of Malacca. ^ 

Wiiilst the great Albuquerque was absent in Malacca, Goa 
was besieged by a MusalmAn army, and reduced to the last ex¬ 
tremity ; its valorous defenders, however, did not give way, and 
were relieved by reinforcements which arrived with a fleet from 
Portugal in 1511. 

The ship of Albuquerque was wrecked on the coast of Sumatra, 
but he, with the whole crew, embarked in another vessel and 
arrived safely at Cochin. Having there transacted business con¬ 
cerning this and other forts of India, and having also despatched 
ships laden with pepper to Europe, the governor sailed to Goa, 
whicij was again threatened by the forces of the Sultan of 
B«*japur, took possession of the fort of Benasterim, which capi¬ 
tulated, and raised the siege of Goa. Negotiations with theZamorin 
of Calicut ensued, and Albuquerque also received an ambas¬ 
sador from the king of Alfyssinia, or Preate-Joaoy as the Portu¬ 
guese called him, as well as envoys from the chiefs of Ormuz, 
Narsinga, Cambay, and from Melik Vaz, the commauder of Diu. 

Having made all the necessary arrangements for the defence of 
Goa, Albuquerque ordered the construction of a fort at Calicut 
under an arrangement with the Zamoriu,. and appointed Frnnci.sco 
Nogueira captain of it. The govei-nor then embarked with his 
best troops in a fleet of twenty ships, and sailed to the straits of 
Bab-el-mandeb in February 1513. Before reaching them, however, 
he attacked Aden, escaladiug its walls with one thousand Portu¬ 
guese and four hundred Malabaris, but met with such obstinate 
resistance from the Arabs, that he retired to his ships after 
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havingf Bufiered a cousiderable loss of men. He desired to 
attack the town ago in and to capture it, but the season for entering 
the Red Sea, to navigate which wub his chief intention, having 
almost elapsed, be abandoned Aden and entered the straits. 

Struggling with the dilBculties of a perilous navigation 
imkiiown to the pilots, Albuquerque entered the straits of the 
Red Sea, but was uuable to reach the 4 )ort of Jeddah as he ha<l 
intended. After various ^sattempts, which proved fruitless on 
account of unfavourable winds, the Meet reached the island of 
Kamrdu where it wintered, laden as it'avas^with the spoils of 
numerous Musalm4u vessels which *She Portuguese had captured, 
plundered and burnt The west-winds had, however, scarcely set 
in, when the fleet departed from Kamran and lauded at Mejdnci 
(Perim) at the mouth of thef straits. There Albuquerque erected 
a largo cross as a sign tuait Jie had taken possession of everything 
in the straits beyond this island, the name of which he changed 
to Vera Vruz. Uc then cast anchor near Aden, whence he de¬ 
spatched Ruy Galvdo, with Jofto Gomes, to reconnoitre the town of 
Zeiluh on the African coast, an errand which they successfully 
accomplished and rejoined iiim. Aden being, however, now even 
more strongly fortified than when the Portuguese had first attacked 
it, a council was held at which it was decided not to assault it, 
but the bombardment resolved upon caused great havoc among 
the shipping in the harbour, nearly the whole of which was 
destroyed. The fleet sailed on the 4th August to India; and, 
landing at Diu, Albuquerque ^ad an interview with Melik Yaa^ 
in which he agreed to receive a Portuguese factor who would 
superintend the loading of a ship which was there for the purpose 
(•f receiving cargo. From Diu, Albuquerque sailed to Che^, 
where he captured several MusairuAu ships, and at last arrived 
at Goa. 

Meanwhile, the Portuguese of the port and town of Malacca 
were engaged in constant struggles, and whilst the commander of 
those seas defeated Javanese fleets, the governor of the town had 
to defend the walls of the town against the Malays. Fortune, 
however, smiled upon, the great Albuquerque. His envoys to 
Siam and to Pegu, as well as the captains whom bo had charged 
to visit the Molucca islands, returned together to Goa with the 
triumphant army of Fenifto Peres de Andrade, who scoured the 
seas, of Malacca and cleared them of enemies. The prudent 
governor w^, however, not always bent on new conquests, but, 
desiring to maintain those already made,' visited the forts of India 
during an interval *of peace, to see how they were governed. He 
sailed to Cananore, where he remained sevv'M days, and then passed 
on to Calfcut to inspect the fort in progress there. He also remained 
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a short time in Cochin, and then returned to Goa to make pre* 
parations for a new expedition during the winter. MeanwhUe ha 
despatched Ids nephew Pero de Albuquerque, with four vessels, to 
the straits of the Red Sea, in order to capture vessels coming from 
Suez or Mekkab, and to proceed in the beginning of the monsoon to 
Ormuz to receive the tribute due there, and ^report on the state of 
the fort which Albuquerque had begun to build in that island, and 
lastly to discover the island of Bahrain In the Persian Gulf. When 
Pero de Albuqerque navigated to the straits, Diogo Fernandes 
de Bejo departed with ah emb(^isy to the Sultan of Giizcrat, or king 
of Cambay, as tiie Portuguese preferred to call that sovereign, 
in order to obtain , permission, to e^ect a fort in Diu. At the 
same time also Joao Gonzalves de Gastello Branco went to pro¬ 
pose ‘to the Sultan of Bejapur thatllie should exchange a portion 
of the mainland belonging to him for permission to receive 
Persian horses into iiis dominions, which trade the Portuguese con¬ 
sidered to be contraband except in Goa, their own port. From 
this proposal an idea may be formed of the power they already 
arrogated to themselves along the coasts of India at that time. 

In September 1514, the ships annually due from Lisbon 
arrived in Goa, and, 'when they had been loaded with spices in 
Cochin, again sailed home. Albuquerque fitted out a fleet rtf 
twenty-seven sail, with which he departed from Goa on the 2l8t 
February 1515, and, after touching at Maskat, anchored at Orinnz 
on the 26lh March. There he again took possession of the fort 
which the Musalm^ns had occr.pied during his absence, made 
the necessary anaugeinents for its defence and appointed Pero 
de Albuquerque its commandant. Being very ill, he resolved 
\6 return to Goa, where Lopo Soares, his successor in the govern¬ 
ment of India, had already arrived; but, although Albuquerque 
reached the capital, he did not go on shore, hut expired ou the 
16th December 1515, ou board the same vessel in wiiich he had 
sailed from Ormuz. 

Lopo Soares do Albergaria, or Alvarenga, arrived with one 
thousand hvc hundred combatants, many of whom belonged to the 
highest nobility of Portugal. His arrival ih the East was, however, 
coincident with the return to Portugal of all the brave and dis¬ 
interested cavaliers of the school of D. Francisco de Almeida 
and Albuquerque. After this period the conquerors applied 
themselves with much diligence to the acquisition of wealth, 
and their chivalry vanishe<I. 

As soon as Lopo Soares had provided for the necessities of the 
forts on the Malabar coast, be despatched a fle^t to Ormuz, and 
another to China, and prepared a large one in which he intended 
to sail up the Red Sea, as far as Suez, to attack the ships of the 
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Sultan of Egypt. He actually departed^ from Goa in February 
1516, au(]> oil arriving at Aden, was received ^itli much civility 
by the coniinandant, who offered him the keys of the place. This 
proceeding is explained by the fact tL.it a fleet of the Sult4n liad 
recently paid a visit to Aden and much battered its walls with 
artillery. The presence of the large fleet of Lojio Soares also 
contributed to the fmcndly offer of the Arab commander, which, 
however, was not accepted, because Lopo•Soares was unwilling to 
divide his forces by leaving a gaiTison in the fort, though he 
intended to take possession of it on his return from the Red 
Sea. Lopo Soares now entered the strains ai^d touched at the 
island of KamaiAn, where he found ^at four of his ships were 
missing. As he had obtained information from a Venetian barque 
he had met, that the fleet of the l^ultiu was in the port of Jeddah, 
he sailed there, but, the .entiUnce to the harbour being difficult, 
and the booty to beobtainddiin tlie town slender, probably because 
the inhabitants had removed their wealth to a place of security, 
a council of the captaips was hedd and the decision arrived at, that 
neither a descent upon the town, nor an attempt to burn the fleet of 
the Sultan should bo made. Lopo Soares agreed in this decision 
and ordered tlie fleet to sail immediately to K/Cnirdn and winter 
there. As soon as the weather allowed, the fleet cruised about 
in search of the exit from the straits of the Red Sea and cast 
anchor at Zeilah, which Lopo Soares destroyed by fire, on the 
pretext that its inhabitants had greatly favoured the ships of 
the Sultan, but most probably from disgust at the bootless 
expedition he had undertaken.. Returning to Aden, be found 
tliat the commander bad changed his mind and was unwilling 
to become tributary to Portugal. Finding also that his forces 
were not capable of taking the fort, that his provisions, whiob. 
were running short, could not l>e replaced by fresh ones, and that 
even bis water was giving out, ho determined to sail with all speed 
to the port of Barbora, but a terrible;storm dispersed the ships, 
all of which perished with their crews, except that of Lopo Soares, 
who arrived safely in it at Ormuz. Such was the miserable fate of 
this piratic expedition ! That year, however, was disastrous to the 
Portuguese by land also, as the people of Goa, who had made an 
incursion upon the continent, were driven back with great loss and 
besieged. The garrison of Malacca was in the same plight, and 
suffered not only the miseries of a siege, but also tho.so of famine. 
As ^oon as the governor reached India, he met the forcts which 
had recently mTived from Europe, and sent reinforcements in various 
directions, fie despatched a. ship to tuts Maidive islands, and a 
small' fleet commanded by Antonio de Saldanha to the coast of 
Arabia, and burnt the town of Barbora, noa| the harbour of Zeilah, 
• 42 . 
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In September 1518 tlio goveruor sailed with a fleet of seventeen 
ship.) from Cochin* to Ceylon, with the iutcutioii ef biiiltling a 
fort there. On his arrival he met with resistance, and, disembark¬ 
ing at Colombo with his troops, attacked^ the natives, devastating 
their possessions with fire and sword, to establish Portuguese 
suprema(?y. Shortly afterwards he accepted proposals of l)eace 
from the sovefeign of the island, who became a tributary to 
Portugal, and with the, aid of the workmen he had sent, the 
building of the fort was promptly completed in the month of 
November of the same year. Duarte .de Coelho concluded peace 
in the name of the Kjhg of Portugal with the monarch of Siam, 
whilst Feruuo Peres de AndRfde scoured the seas of China and 
cast anchor at Canton. 

His term of three years of* goveiFnment, which was the usual 
period—as also that of the captainsi and, most of the officers in 
the forts of India—having expired,, Lopo Soares was relieved 
of bis office by Lopes de iSequeira, the discoverer of Malacca, 
and former captain of Arzila, and returned to Portugal in January 
1519. The new goveruor immediately began taking energetic 
measures to carry out the insli iiclioas which the king bad given 
him. He despatched Jofio Gomes Clieira-dinheiro to the Maldives 
in order to construct, a fort in the principal island; then ho 
proceeded in person to quell the disturbances of Baticala, and 
compelled its governor to pay the tribute he owed. He also 
despatched Antonio Saldanha with a fleet to cruise on tho 
Arabian coast, and to winter in Ormuz. He sent Sinuio do 
Andrade, brotlier of Feruao Peres, as commander of a rtect 
to China, and charged Antonio Correia to conclude peace with 
the king of Pegu. The town of Malacca being much dis- 
jpiieted by its turbulent neighbours, especially by the king of 
Buitam, Diogo Lopes hastened to send rcinfoiccinents there, which 
arrived just in time to enable the defenders to become aggressors, 
.and to chastise those who had attacked Malacca by sea, as well as 
some chiefs of the island of Sumatra, who had done so by lan<b 

Ou the 13th February 1520 the governor set out in person at 
the head of three thousand coinhatauts, consii^ling of Portuguese 
and natives, with ten large ships, two gaUeons, live galleys, two 
chartered ships, two Latin carraveh- and one brigantine, with the 
intention of sailing up the Red Sea, erecting'a fort in one of its 
islands, and destroying the Tu kish fleet. The first of those 
intentions could not be realised, because no materials were at 
hand for building, or provision made for victualliyg a fort in 
the island of Alassowa, where the. fleet was anchored for somo time 
.'i.s to the second, its execution was impos.'^ibib, because no Turks 
could be found. Tlig governor nevertheless profited by tins 
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opportunity in the host way he could, and made a tieaty of 
pcaco wilit tlie king of Abyssinia in the port af Arquicn, through 
liis chief captain, to wlioiii he also entrusted an aiuhassiidor to 
Jiis sovereign from tiio kpig of Portugal, namely, D. llodiigo do 
Lima with thirteen persons in his ' uite, as well as the envoy 
from Abyssinia who had been in G«m, and was there known by 
the name of Padre A^atbeus., • 

After wintering in Oi muz* with a portion of his fleet, Dingo 
Lopes returned to India^ despatched laden ships to Portugal, 
and got a fleet ready to attack Diu. Meanwhile, Ruy de Mello, 
captaiu of Goa, succeeded in obtaining possession of a portion of 
the continent adjoining the island,*«vbilst tlih king of Narsinga 
and the Sultan of JBojapur were waging war against each other and 
had no opportunity to iiiteiifere. Oaptaiii Lopo de Brito, in the fort 
of Ceylon, was less succcssfuk having been five months besieged 
by great numbers of Fluj^us and Miisalinans. and being almost 
ready to ‘capitulate when reinforcements from Coebiu reached 
him. 

In the very beginifing of 1521 the governor sailed with a great 
army to Diu, bent ou attacking the town. Considering, however, 
the state of defence in which ho found the liurbour, and tlu? 
votes of all the captains of the fleet, he desisted from his under¬ 
taking, wintered at Onnuz, and despatched ships on various ex¬ 
peditions according to the orders ho had received from Portugal. 

Jorge de Albu(|uerqne went to Pacem ftn* the purpose of 
installing ou the throne the heir of the legitimate king, who ha<t 
lied to India to escape being assassinated, as his father had been. 
Jorge de Albuquerque made \be new inoiiarcli a tributary of 
the Portugtiese crown, erected a fort on the bar of the river, 
and went bo Malacca, whence he sent Antonio de Brito to the 
Molucca islands in order to biriid a fort at Ternute ; but 
Antonio de Abren was tlie first, who had by order of 
Aflbiiso de Albuquerque, conquered tiiese islands of Oceania, 
aii<l gradually visited Aml)oyija, Banda, Ternatc, Jidore,*und 
others, meeting with a friendly reception at the hands of the na¬ 
tives in all of them. Others met with the same success in tiiusu 
regions after him. aqd Antonio de Brito likcwi.se, although a 
Spanish fatHory had already been establislu il at Ternatc, wher<* 
be laid the foundatio'^is of the fort of S. Jouo Baptista de Ternato 
on the 24*Lh June 1522. At that lime, however, D. Duarte dc Men- 
ezes governed [iidia, his predecessor Dingo Lopes having deprot- 
ed ^ Europe after commencing the erection of a fort at (Jhaiil, of 
which he ap*poiuted Heurique de Mcnezes the first commander. 

The new governor at once began the business of administration 
with activity and prudeuce, in couformity ^vitb the instructious Lu 
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had brought from tlio Court of Portugal. On the pretext that the 
income of the St^te in Ormuz was being robbed, the king of Por¬ 
tugal determined to appoint his own officers to take charge of 
tlie custonvliouse of the town ; but the sovereign of the country, 
to whom this great zeal for his interests appeared suspicious, ordered 
his officious protectors to bo attacked in the night, and many of them 
perished fighting^ whilst the rest sought refug«j in the fort. When, 
however, the Musaltiians^saw that,* in spite ^of the siege by water 
and by land to which they had subjected, the fort, they were unable 
to get rid of a handful of Portuguese, they set that famous and 
once w'' >lthy town on fire, and emigrated to the adjoining much 
?.:rget island of Kishim. D. Xuizde Munezes, who arrived with 
reinforcements sent by the governor of India, succeeded in again 
making peace with tlie king of Orinuc, and delivering the few 
defenders of the fort from the im;pineut peril in which they 
were 'pk'iced. ^ i *■ 

About this time also the portion of the mainland near Goa, which 
Kuy de Mello had taken a few years before, was lost, and the gover¬ 
nor was yet unwilling to recover it, because' of the peace which 
subsisted between tiie Sultan of JBejapur and the Portuguese. Nor 
was Martiu Affonso de ISlello Coniinho more successful in the ex¬ 
pedition he undertook in 1522 for the purpose of erecting a fort 
in China. He met with such a reception from the fleets of the 
Celestial Empire, that he remained scarcely a fortnight in those 
seas. D. Saucho Heuriques fared still worse, and many of his people 
lost their lives fighting against the king of Bin tarn, who was 
likewise victorious iu combating the Portuguese. During the 
same year also the foundations of t1ie town of S. Thome, at a short 
distance from ancient Moliupur, on the Coromandel Coast, were laid 
by the Portuguese. 

' ‘in 1524 the Count and Admiral D. Vasco da Gama arrived, with 
the title of Viceroy of India, fle brought" orders to raze the forts 
of Qniloii, Ceylon, Calicut and Pacem, and to build one in Sunda, 
but oould not execute thernii as iio died three mouths and twenty 
dajs after again obtaining sight of the coast of India, which he 
had discovered twenty-seven years before. 

His successor, D. Henrique de Meneze^ burnt places belong¬ 
ing to tlie Zainorin, such us Pauaue and Coulete, whf6h incensed 
him so much against the Portuguese in tlie fort of Calicut, that 
its defenders were obliged to destroy it, after suftering, great 
hardships, and seek safety iu flight. About this time D. Kod- 
rigo de Lima returned from Abyssinia, accompanied by au 
ambassador whom the sovereign of that country had sent to the 
king of Poriugal. 

The town of Malacca had, from the day of its conquest, enjoyed 
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but few intervals of tranquillity, and bad also suffered reverses, 
chiefly at tbe liiiuds of.tlie kiug of Biutain. At last, liuwever, Pero 
Mascarenbas assumed the offensive and destroyed bis town. In the 
Molucca Islands, too, war j)roke out. Jidore was destroyed by tbe 
captain of Ternate, and the Portugui.'e were alternately at war 
with the natives, and with tbe Spaniards, who desired to obtain 
possession of these islands. , • 

Passing over in silence tbe cbntest between Pero Mascarenbas 
and Lopo V^az de Sampaio for the right of governing India, as 
well as the prowess of the, latter by sea, and the aid afforded by 
him to the Portuguese establishment in Ceylon, we take notice 
of the arrival in Ormuz of the new |^vernor Of India, Nuno da 
Ciinha, after having spread dismay along the coast of Eastern Africa. 
When he arrived in Ormuz,tthe irritation was'great in the island, 
hut he succeeded in calmi^ig it and maintaining Portuguese 
supremacy. He met there Also Captaiu Belchior de Sousa Tavares, 
who had sailed up the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and was 
returning from Bozrah, where he caused the Portuguese arms to 
he feared. Being infoiRmed that every thing was at peace in those 
regions, Nuno da Cuuha sailed to India, whence he sent liis 
predecessor, Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, a prisoner to Portug<al. Be 
then provided for the necessities of the strongholds in Malabar, 
pursued the foes of the Portuguese by sea and by laud, and spread 
terror along the coast of Guzerat through his Captaiu Antonio 
da Silveira. Some important towns, such as Surat, Reirer and 
Agacim, were first sacked and then burnt by the Portuguese. 

Whilst Heitor da Silveira resolved to make Aden tributary to 
Portugal, Nuno da Cunha undertook an expedition to Diu. In 
liis voyage be touched at Damaon, the port of which bad long 
been abandoned hy its Portuguese garrison, and was now held W 
the Sultdii of Guzerat. He externrinated the inhabitants of tlie 
island of Beth, where he had met with furious resistance^ and 
which was then surnamed the island of the dead. On arriving 
at Diu he commenced to bombard the town, but was obliged to 
desist, because some of the best guns he had brought burst, 
and because the place was better defended than he had sup¬ 
posed. He then built a fort in the harbour of Challeh with the 
consent of the Zatnoriu in whose possessions it was; and its first 
captain was Diogo Pereira (1531). He also sent Diogoda Silveira 
to hurq and destroy the towns of Patane, Pate and Mangalore. 
At tliat time conflagrations, plunder and slaughter^ accompanied 
the ^Portuguese wherever they set foot; and their name be- 
^carne execrable in consequence. In 1533 the town of Bassein 
succumbed in its him, and was entered and destroyed hy Nuno da 
Cunha, who razed it to its foundations. Afterwards the Sultin 
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oF Giizerat ceded the- island on which the town was sitimLcd, 
t'»geiher with tlio^adj.-icent mainland, to the King of Portugal. The 
lioxt year the fort of Damaon was razed by Martini Affouso do 
Sousa, the captain of the Indian seas, and shortly afterwards the 
fort of Diu was built in accordance with a treaty between the gov¬ 
ernor of India and the Sultdu of Guzerat. This success gave 
occasion for tliQ daring feat of Diogo Botelho Pereira, who carried 
the good news to the king of Portugal, and arrived from India in 
a very small vessel. The new fort of Basseiu was begun on the 
same occasion. 

Nuno da Cunha recovered the mainland adjacent to Goa, 
whilst Martini Ailonso de Souaa, on his part, chastised the sovereign 
of Calicut; hut the same good luck failed the Portuguese in Malacca 
and in the Molucca islands, where their blood was shed not only 
by foes, but by themselves in the ^inglorious contests with each 
other in which they indulged. The fort of Diu was likewise in 
great jeopardy. Its captain, Manuel de Sousa, naving been 
killed by the Moslems, and their Sultan Bahadur Shah in his 
turn by the Portuguese, Antonio da Silvaira do Menezes took 
the command of the fort, and had to endure a close siege by 
water and by land, in which the forces of the Turkish Pasha Sulei¬ 
man were united to those of Guzerat, commandeii by Khajaii Sufur 
or Ja’far, till at last the siege was raised and peace concluded when 
D. Garcia de Norordia, the new Viceroy, went in person to Diu. 

Antonio GulvSo, who was at that time governing the Molucca Is¬ 
lands, founded a seminary to instruct the youth of that arcliipelago 
< I53(j). and scut missionaries to convert the polytheists of Celehe.s 
and Macassar, and the ship in wliich they sailed, wi.th Captain 
Francisco do Castro, being thrown out of its route by a storm, 
caused him to discover the yet unknown islands of Mindanan iu 
35-iO, whlile it was only three,years afterwards that Bernardo de 
Torre*agaia found them. In 18-40 also the Franciscan Vicente de 
Lagos established the college of St. Thiago at Crangauore tor the 
purpose of educatiug the chiklren of Hindu converts to Christianity ; 
and in 1541 the seminary of Santa at Goa, afterwards trans¬ 
formed into a Jesuit ctdlege, was founded. 

D. Estevao da Gama, the successor of D. Garcia in the govern¬ 
ment of India, sailed with a large fleet to tlie Bed Sea, and after 
various successes in different places on those- shores, he left many 
noble cavaliers in the monastery of St, Catherine on Mount Sinai, 
despatched hjs own brother D. ChristovSo with four hundred 
soldiers to the king of Ethiopia (Aby&.siuia), a great friend oi' the 
sovereign of Portugal, to \)e his body-guard (1541), and intended 
also to invest Suez, but. finding from the state of defence in which 
that harbour was, that he would meet with great resistance, ho 
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returned to India in order to dcnpatch ^he usual laden ships to 
Europe, and to prepare himself for a now camf)<‘ii^D. 

Japan was discovered in 1542 by three Portuguese, Antonio 
Mota, Francisco Zeimoto.and Antonio Peixoto, who traded in a 
small junk to the port of Chineben, and were tlirown by a typhoon 
among that archipelago. At that time the Portuguese had already a 
provisional establishrrbent in China, namely, at Liampo or Ningpd, 
wlience they were expelled. Tliose who ]iad not perished in 1542 
went then to Chinchen in the same empire, and afterwards, in 1542, 
to Macao, which the Chinese.Governmont had ceded them. 

Martfm Alfonso de Sousa, who was the fipccessor of D. EstevAo 
in the government of India, dcstroydft the towh of Batecala, and 
committed other mischief in India by sea and by land. In his 
time the Molucca Islands Aime Altogether into the possession of 
the King of Portugal, tjieir Inst sovereign having constituted him 
his heir ; and the same thipg took place with the provinces of 
Bardez and Salsete, on the mainland of India, in 1543, but by 
a treaty. 

During the incumbency of the next governor D. Joao de Castror, 
the memorable second siege of Diu took place, its brave commander 
being D. Joao Mascarenhas. The governor himself, having arrived 
with reinforcements, put an end to the siege, and destroyed the 
chief places along the coast of Cambay. Not long afterwards 
D. Jorge de Menezes took the town of Broach (1547) whilst 
Antonio Maria Barreto marched, lighting and conquering, through 
the island of Ceylon, and D. Diogo de Almeida, the captain of 
Gon, routed the enemies on the |nainland of Balsetc. AfterwafUs 
Jo5o dc Castro took the fort of Poiidn, despatched his sou 
D. Alvaro to Surat, bombarded the towns of Pato, Patau and 
Dabu), attacked the province of Salsete and devastated the whole 
northern coast. Covered with glor/and. honored wilh the title of 
Viceroy, I). JoAo de Castro died at Goa, after having surrendered 
the government to the Bishop, D. JoAo de Albuquerque. 

The government of India being vacant, D. JoSo Mascarenhas 
was to have taken cliarge of it first, and then D. Jorge Telio. As 
they, however, departed to Portugal, a third noble, Garcia de Sa, 
became governor, but, .dying after a short tenure, was succeeded 
by a fourth, namely, Jorge Cabral. 

At this time (1550)'envoys from Barcelore arrived in Goa, offer¬ 
ing the vassalage of the town, and promised to pay annually 
600 /ardos* of rice. The Portuguese, however, continued to fight 
incessantly iji Malacca, Ceylon, Ormuz, the Moluccas, and tlie 
'Coast of India became the theatre of perpetual w^arfare. The 


* Ouc fai'do meaUii forty-twy Portuguese pound. 
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defenders of Maskat \sGte, however, unsuccessful, and were, in 
]t')54', compelled to surrender the place to. the Turks, who had 
besieged it. After that D. Constantino de Bragauza took the town 
and fort of Damaon,and still later the t^wn of Jafnapatam. By his 
orders Luiz de Mello da Silva destroyed also the town of Manga> 
lore, and chastised the population along the coast of Malabar 
which had conspired against the Portuguese /ort of Oananore. 

Henceforth the glory of the Portuguese ih India began steadily 
to decline, and D. Luiz de Athaide sooq found that several kings 
of India had entered into a league to oppose them. They besieged 
Chaul, Goa, Onore, which the Portuguese defended bravely, but the 
garrison of Challelt was coiwi|>e]led to surrender. After that the 
Court of Portugal came to the determination to divide Portuguese 
India into three governments, appoitHingD. Antonio de Noronha 
over the countries situated between Cape Guardafu, and the island 
of Ceylon ; Antonio Moniz Barreto over*a*portion of Pegu as far as 
China, and Francisco Barreto over the eastern coast of Africa. This 
division lasted, however, but a short time, and the government of 
all the eastern possessions of Portugal contiiAied to be administered 
by one viceroy until the captaincy of Sufala and Mozambique 
was detached from tho Government of India. 

The following were the chief forts that hoisted at this 
time the Portuguese standard in the Kast:—Diu, Damaon, Goa, 
Bassein, Chaul, Onore, Barcelore, Mangalore, Canauore Cranga- 
norc, Colombo, Cochin, Coriate, Calaiate, Ormuz, Malacca, Ternatc, 
Tidoie, Amboyna, Salore, Timore and Macao. 

Ill 1518 the inhabitants of Barcelore made a treacherous at¬ 
tempt to take the fort of that'name, but it was succoured in 
time by the reinforcement which the Viceroy sent, and continued 
under Portuguese jurisdiction. In 1584 a Portuguese custom¬ 
house was established at Cochin, after serious resistance on 
the part of the inhabitants. In 1585 a new fort was built at 
Panane, a harbour of the Znmorin, the first captain of which was 
Ruy Gonzalves de Camara. In 1586 the number of ihe judges 
in the supreme court of judicature at Goa was augmented, new 
appointments of magistrates were made, and men of education 
installed as comptrollers or auditors (ouvidores) in the forts. In this 
year also tho ship “ S. Filippe,” which was returning from India with 
a valuable cargo, was taken near tlie Azores by the Eng¬ 
lish fleet, commanded by Drake. D. Paulo de Lima, tlje Cap¬ 
tain of Malacca, entered and destroyed the town of Jor, but the 
fort of Colombo underivent a close siege, and was bravely defebded 
by its captain, JoSio Correia de Brito. * ^ 

In 1594 the Portuguese took a Moslem fort called “ Morro de 
Chaul,” opposite the town of that name, because it incommoded 

^ m 
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and commanded the Portngiiese fort .with its artillery. In 
1596 D. Joao Perea Pandor, the king of Ceylon,'died, but, he hav¬ 
ing made the king of Portugal his heir, the latter w'as proclaimed 
sovereign of the whole islsvid in the town of Colombo. 

At this time the Hollanders already began to ufest the Indian 
seas and to harass the fort of Malacca, but encountered heroic 
resistance on the part of .the Portuguese, While hostilities 
continued in the East, the provident .Government of Lisbon 
authorised the viceroys and.governors to bestow dowries upon noble 
girls whose fathers had fvilleu in combat. In 1595 a custom-house 
was established at Dainaon ; and Furtddo Mendonza inaugu¬ 
rated the beginning of the seventeentfticentury by his famous vic¬ 
tory over, and capture of, the pirate “Cunhale,” a rebellious vassal 
of the Zamorin, who was* aftertvards behea'ded at Goa. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards Salvador Bilieiro de Sousa, who had been, pro¬ 
claimed king of Pegu, at the. demand of the king of Portugal, sur¬ 
rendered the fort of SiriHo to an envoy of the Viceroy and aban¬ 
doned his possessions ; this, however, proved to be a political error 
of the Portuguese Govefnment, for which it was punished by again 
losing the fort, together with its Captain Filippe do Brito Nicote 
(in 1613). 

By an agreement between the Viceroy of India and the Nawab, 
the first Portuguese factor was in 1611 appointed at Surat. 
When D. Jeronimo de Azevado became Viceroy in 1612 and left 
Ceylon, which he had governed eighteen years, the greater portion 
of that island was subject to Portugal. D. Jeronimo brought 
immense wealth to Goa, which ho spent with the liberality of a 
prince, but-he was not very happy in his new government. 

The English now made their appearance before Surat with 
one ship and a patacho (small vessel) only, hut the captain of tlie. 
port could effect nothing against them, although lie attacked them 
with four galleys, their men being well trained and their artillciy 
good, whilst his were mostly ignorant Malays, and his guns 
few. The decadence of the Portuguese in the East had now 
become so evident agd palpable, that even the most incredulous 
and blind could perceive it. Antonio Pinto da Fonseca, who had 
been expressly sent froni^Europe to inspect the forts of India, found 
everything in the greatest disorder, and Antonio Biirreto da Silva, 
who proceeded as ouvrdor (auditor and comptroller) to Malacca, 
found most of the artillery of the place dismantled, and the 
inhabitants divided into factions, in arms, and doing each other 
more*liarm than they had ever suffered from the Hollanders, 
.the Achiuese,^the Javanese or the Malays* In 1613 the ambassa¬ 
dor of the Siiah of •Persia, who had returned from bis mission to 
Portugal, arrived, and in his company D. fr. Antonio de Gouveiai 

• • 43 . 
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tlie first bishop of Sirens, who was vested with the charge of the 
Christian flock of»Persia, but who never w.ent beyond the fort of 
OrmuZi on account of news he had received from the missionaries 
of Persia who were suflering persecutior^in that country. 

The contests in the vicinity of Chaul and Bassein continued, 
and the captain of the latter place courageously defended himself in 
the fort, and afterwards carried fire, and 8w/)rd into the surround¬ 
ing country. The town .of Gogo in the peninsula of Cambay, was 
taken and destroyed by the Portuguese in 1614, and the towns of 
Pore, forty leagues from Diu, of Broach and of Barbute, shared 
the same fate. 

The fleet which arrived tin 1 Cl 5, brought the strange decision 
that all Government posts should be sold, and the money thus 
obtained applied ‘to public purpo&es. At that time social 
morality was already low enough, Jbut it reached its worst depth 
when the doors of preferment were opened to money only, and 
closed to merit and honorable emulation. 

Sebastifio Gonsalves Tiban, desirous of reconquering PegUj 
obtained reinforcements from the Viceroy oi India and burnt the 
fleet of the king of Arracan in 1615, but, having been taken 
prisoner in the island of Sunda, expiated bis cruelties on 
the scafluld. In the. same year the fort of Cranganore suflered 
a close siege, which was raised by D. Bernardo de Noronlui ; at 
the same time D. Diogo de Sousa burnt in the port of Calicut a 
ship laden with rich merchnndise belonging to the Zamorin. 
In 1616 Buy Dias de Sampaio was charged to restore 
peace at Meliapur, where it had been shamefully disturbed by the 
Portuguese inhabitants, who fought against each other with the 
obstinacy of sworn enemies. Shortly afterwards, also, the instigators 
of the rivalries between the people of Ciiaul and Bassein, and 
among the inhabitants of Tarapur and Tanuah were chastised. 
In connexion with these internal troubles, the Portuguese arms 
suffered all kinds of reverses both by sea and by land, during this 
unhappy epoch, in which the power of the English and of the 
Dutch fleets increased, and contributed .to the decay of the 
Portuguese. In this manner Ormuz was lost for ever in 1622. 

The moral gangrene of Portuguese India had now made such 
progress, that not even the capital punishments to which some 
of the first nobility had been condemned for extortion, brutality, 
or cowardice, could arrest its march. In 1622 and 1623 even 
the elements appear to have conspired against the fleets of 
lAalabar ; in 1624, however, the Portuguese again foughb vic¬ 
toriously in the Persian Gulf under the famous Captains, Nuno. 
Alvares Bolelho and Buy Froire de Audrada, as well as after¬ 
wards on the Malacca coast again, under the command of Botelho, 
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one of the last heroes of India. In the same year, on the 12th 
May, the Poi‘tiiguese*took possession of liic island of Cambolitn, 
.which was ceded to them by the sovereign of Canara. But in 
1633 they lost GoUm (Roughly) in the kingdom of Bengal, and 
all who dwelt in that flourishing settlement were slain by the troops 
of the Mogul emperor; a few years afterwards (in 1039), however, 
when one of his powQi'ful armies besieged Damaon? the Portuguese 
repulsed it after a sanguinary edmbat. The successes were, how¬ 
ever, now getting rare in comparison to the reverses of fortune ; 
the golden periods of the A)buquerques, of the Pachecos, and of 
the Cun has had totally disappeared. 

Malacca followed the destiny of Olvnuz ; its Captdin, Manuel de 
Sousa Coiitinho, yielded to the combined forces of the Hollanders 
and the subjects of the king* of P&m, and suhendered the place 
in 1641, after a siege of twanty-flve months, which he resisted 
with heroic bravery. At*the same time the news arrived in Goa 
that some Portuguese had been killed in Japan, and that com¬ 
merce in that archipelago was entirely interrupted. Even the 
capital of India itself, besieged as it was by the Hollanders, 
well nigh fell a prey to the destiny that hud overtaken the above- 
mentioned two places which the great Albuquerque had 
conquered. * 

Amid the sad decadence of the Portuguese arms, the Holy In¬ 
quisition of Qoa, not to be surpassed by the atrocities of Japan, 
lit the flames of persecution, and presented that city in 1G50 with 
the first spectacleof an auto de fC, whilst the proud nobility of Portu¬ 
guese India, with D. Braz de Castro at its head, kindled the 
torch of rebellion, and seditiously deposed the honest and disin¬ 
terested Viccrov the Conde de Ohedo.s in 1653. 'J'he forts of Ma- 
labar, occupied and maintained by the prudence and valour of 
first conquerors, began to fall gradually into the hands of the 
Moslems or the Hollanders. In 1652 Baroeluro lowered the Por¬ 
tuguese flag after a long resistance ; and Mangalore with Onore in 
1653 ; Colombo surrendered in 1657. its t)aptain Antonio de Sousa 
Continho, aged seventy, having within the crunibliiig walls ninety- 
four wounded and starving companions. Qiiilou surrendered in 
1658, Crangauore in 166J2, Cananore and Cochin in 1663, Lastly, 
Bombay became a British possession by a treaty dated the 23rd 
June 1661, and was Anally surrendered in 1665. 

Mean^vhile, the Sultan of Bejapur invaded the provinces of Bar- 
dez and Salsete (1655), and, although repulsed, again invaded them 
ill 16it9, but was routed atMargaon by Luiz de Mendouza Furtado. 
Intestine troifbles broke out in Goa, and in ] 660 it witnessed 
tfio deplorable sigh^ of two factions of ecclesiastics posting them¬ 
selves in diflereut portions of the city to decide with arquebuses, 
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who was to occupy the vacant seat of the Archbishopric, and 
to became neces^iai'y to quell this rebellion of the priests by 
military force. 

la J671 the king of Canara allowed the Portuguese to build 
factories, surrounded by walls, in Ouore/Barcelnre and Mangalore ; 
in 1678 he again consented to the building uot only of 
factories, but of Catholic churches at Mirzeo, Chandore, 
Baticalnh and Kaliaupiir; and in 1682 tlie island of Angediva 
was forti6ed. 

The maritime commerce of the F^rtuffuesc was now anuihi- 
lated by pirates, whom they had no longer any forces to 
resist; and as they' had^«>always been engaged in warfare, 
endeavouring to make new conquests, they had never had time to 
think of agriculture^ so that tlieir possessions were uncultivated 
and poor, and the inliabitants siifTer^l from the petty ambitions of 
the nobles, the intrigues and squqbbles of the friars, the 
venality of the magistrates, and 'the general corruption of 
all the Portuguese. Tax-gatherers stalked from village to village, 
and from house to house, to procure the’ means for waging war, 
and reduced the population to misery. In 1675 the tobacco- 
monopoly of Goa was established; in 1G91 an ephemeral 
“ Commercial Asseciattou of India*' came into being, and the year 
1687 saw in the great island of Borneo the eatahlishraent of 
a factory and mission directed by the clergy, named “ da Divina 
Providencia,” who were well received by the natives. Now, 
however, besides tbe Euglish and the Hollanders, who captured 
Portuguese galleons, even the Arabs caused mischief with tlioir 
ships, and although they had 'in 1690 received a severe lesson 
at the bar of Surat from its Captain Diogo de Mello Sainpaio, 
they still frequently attacked Portuguese vessels. 

''The eighteenth century '•dawned under happier auspices, 
and the Portuguese flag re-appccared at Ormuz, and also triumph¬ 
ed over the crescent at Surat. The Viceroy, Caetano de Mello, 
razed the Bonsalah's forC at Amboua, and went in person to 
destroy the castle of Bicholirn in 1700. He also subjugated and 
fortified the islands of Curjuirn and Ponelem in 1706. Another 
Viceroy, Cesar do Meiiezes, having been offended by the king of 
Canara, sailed with a flotilla to Barcelore,* the fort of which he 
dismantled, burning all the habitations along the river, and 
putting to death all who orered resistance. Ealianpfir, on the 
same coast, met with a similar fate ; some Miisaiman siiips being 
also burnt there, and the artillery of the fort embarked \a the 
Portuguese ships. After .that he bombarded Mangalore, Comutah, 
Qocorna and Mirzes, spreading everywhere!- terror, conflagra*!^ 
tlou and death (1713). The Conde da Ericeira burnt the 
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arsenals and ships of the enemy at Por Patane, pursued the 
pirate Angriah, routed the Arabs in three combats, began te 
construct the fort olf Chupora, and gained 'other advantages 
(1718 to 1720). 

In the year 1736, however, serioi-.'s reverses obscured the glory ()f 
the victories just mentioned. On tlie pretext that their ambns* 
sadors had been inhospitably received, the Mahrattas invaded the 
“Province of the Nor*1i*’* and took the fort of Tannah by surprise ; 
hut they lost next year many of theif combatants, when they 
assailed the fort of MadilpAr, commanded by Manuel Sanches 
de Oliveira, who was however obliged to lest tho foe 

should occupy it. Then came the Icy)^ and obstinate siege of Bas- 
scin, in which its commandant Martiuho da Silveira died at tho 
very beginniog of the content, and his successor a few months after¬ 
wards. The third commandant, Oaetaiio de Sousa, had scarcely 
sixty combatants and no provisions at all left, when he capitii- 
lat.ed to the Mahrattas on tlte 23rd May 1739, and was allowed 
to march out of the fort with all the honours of war. Thus that 
once famous town, the abode of many Portuguese nobles, and 
known by the title of the Court of the North, ” was lost. 

The victorious Mahratta army then marched to Damaon with 
the intention of conquering it also, but desisted from the un¬ 
dertaking, and afterwards modified its plans for conquering 
Chaul and Diu in the same manner, but devastated the province 
of Salsete. At the same time the Bonsalah invaded the lands of 
Bardez, and Angriah attacked the Portuguese vessels by sea ; 
the resources of the Qoverninent liad reached their last extremity, 
and it became necessary to deliver Chaul to the Mahrattas. Thi» 
period of reverses was, however, again followed by one of glory, 
which lasted a little more than ten years. The Coiide da Ericei- 
ra, then Marquez de Lourizal, returned to India, and with iiim 
the good luck which had accompanied him already during his 
first incumbency. Ho brought European troops, with which he 
routed tho Mahratta forces in the plain* of Bardez, conquered the 
forts of Sanguem and Supeni, and retook Ponda (1742). 

Then followed the gloiioiis period of the government of the 
Marquez de Castello Novo e Alorna (1744 to IY50), during which 
the Portuguese troops •conquered, under his direction and com¬ 
mand, the towns of Alorna and Karim, with the forts of Tiracol, 
Sanquelim, Bicholim and Neutiin. The next Viceroy, the Marquez 
de Tavora, chastised the foes of Portugal by sea os well as by land, 
but^ied on the scaffold at Lisbon, having after his return from 

^ * This was the Portngueae name for on which they possessed Bassein 

the coast of the Bombay Presidency Chaul, Damaon, Diu, &c. 
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India been accused of an attempt against the life of the king of 
Portugal D. Josd, In r754 the Portuguese. Government ordered 
the forts of Neutim and Rarim^ the fruits of the victories of the 
Marquez de Alorna to be restored to the Bonsalah their former 
owner, who, however, four years afterwards, broke the peace and 
took possession also of Pernam and Sanquehm. In 1755 the Gov¬ 
ernment appoinled an agent of the Portuguese in Pondichery, as 
it had already two years before nominated * one at Coromandel ; 
is also granted religious liberty to the^ inhabitants of the “ New 
Conquests and allowed them to build 'pagodas which had been 
prohibited in the “ Old Conquests,since 1540, the period at 
which all the existing ones hgid been razed. 

In 1756 the Viceroy, Conde de Alva, was captured and killed 
by the Mahrattas. In 1759 all Jesuits of Portuguese India, 
two hundred and twenty-one in number, were taken into custody by 
the Government. In 1761 the district, df Cabo de Rama came 
into the possession of the Portuguese, hnd is still held by them ; 
and in 1762 a treaty of peace was concluded with the king of 
Sunda, who was, however, dethroned by Ndwab Haidar Ali Khan 
and took refuge in Goa (1764). By order of the Court the fort 
of Bicholem was delivered to the Mahrattas, but shortly afterwards 
(1766) it was again returned, and peace concluded with them. 

In 1769 the Exchequer Court, or Revenue Board, of Goa (junta 
da fazenda) was created ; and in 1771 the Government took over the 
custom-house administration of that town, which had since the 
conquest always been rented to the highest bidder. In 1772 the 
first public schools were established in Portuguese India ; in 1773 
the post of intendant of maline and of the arsenals’’ was 
instituted, and the tax for the support of the educational estnl>- 
lishments founded during the preceding year was first imposed. 
In'1774 the siprome court named “ Relazao" was abolished; in 1775 
it was promulgated that all natives of Goa, not disqualified by law, 
were entitled to the same honours and privileges with the natives 
of Portugal, and admissible to all public employments ; in 1776 
orders arrived to deliver to secular priests all the parish churches 
hitherto administered by friars; in 1779 an “intendant of the 
agriculture of the estate” was appointed, which office still exists ; 
in 1782 the first exposition of the body of St. Francis Xavier took 
place in his church at Goa, he having been declared Protector 
of 1 ndia” already in 1748. ^ 

During the wise government of the Captain-General D. Freder- 
ico Guilherme de Sousa (1779 to 1786) the forts in the f(ew 
conquests, alienated partly by cai;elessuess and partly b'y treachery, 
again returned to the Portuguese sway. Tho Indian marine was 
improved, the tribunal of the “ Relazao” re’6stablished, the strong 
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places, especially on the frontiers, were better cared for, and the 
whole administration, of the country became more developed. 
Tlie next governor, Francisco da Cunha e ftfenezes, took great 
pains to improve the finances of the colony, re-conquered the 
‘ province of Pemem (1788f, and is to be considered as one of the 
good governors of India; but in 1793 the English lowered the 
Portuguese banner from the fort of Calicut. ^ 

The first year of the new century was ushered in by the friendly 
English occupation of the forts on the bdr of Goa, which lasted 
till the fall of Napoleon and the conclusion of the general peace in 
1815. The horrible tribunal of the so-calied ** Holy Inquisition’* 
was abolished at Goa in 1814, whiJp it sfill continued to exist at 
Coimbra, at Evora and even iu Lisbon. With the dawning of 
religious, political liberty Also oommenced to flourish, but was 
unhappily tarnished by a series of disturbances and revolts which 
lasted a number of y§ars with intervals of more or* less 
Irauquillity. The enemies'of liberty desired to convert it into 
licentiousness in order to discredit it, and, rushing forth, with sedi¬ 
tious cries as soon as the heroic regenerating movement of Portugal 
liad begun in 1820, they took the brave, economic and prudent 
Viceroy Conde de Rio Pardo prisoner, and entrusted the govern¬ 
ment to a provisional junta, which they likewise soon deposed, 
to substitute a new administration directed by D. Manuel de 
Camara, whom the court of Portugal had appointed Captain-General. 
This functionary assumed the government (after the reaction of 
1823 had set iu), which devolved after his death upon a junta 
composed of the chief officers of the ecclesiastical, the military, 
and the judicial service. The next Viceroy, D. Manuel de 
Portugal e Castro, restrained demagogic excesses by his prudence 
on the one hand, and controlled the violence of the abso¬ 
lutists on the other, so that during his despotic rule even thoee 
who had been deported to India for their crimes, not only 
enjoyed personal security, but to some exteut even the rights 
of citizens; but when the restoration* took place in 1834 the 
inexperienced Government of Portugal committed the mistake 
of appointing a native Prefect of Portuguese India,'* who was 
a man of talent, but with sympathies and antipathies towards 
certain parties of the "country which had given him birth, and 
with his arrival in Goa disturbances again broke out, as might 
have been expected. The population took up arms, blood was 
shed, sfnd the new Viceroy, who had intended to reign as a despot, 
was,* after a brief tenure of forty-eight hours, compelled to sur¬ 
render the administration to the first councillor of the prefecture ; 
'*nor could he recover his authority any where except in Damaon 
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and Dill. The spirit of revolt had, however, been awakened, 
and one disturbance succeeded another. To aggravate tlie evil, 
two governors in succession, namely, the Barons de Sabroso and 
de Cabral, died. Under the rule of the_“ Council of Qovernment" 
tuibulent partisans were more or less able to keep the embers of revolt 
alive, and in I84!2 dared to remove from the Government the Coun¬ 
cillor Lopes de Lima, whom the Queen had .temporarily appointed 
to administer it. These examplesr of Portuguese turbulence were 
not lost upon the Hindus of Sutari^ who rose in arms, and resisted 
for several years all the efforts of the QovemoivGeQeral Yisconde 
do Villa Nova de Ourem. (from 1851 till 1855) to reduce them to 
order. ,« 

Let us now abandon this spectacle of revolts, and terminate 
our historical sketch of Portuguese India with a brief record of 
its advancement in the paths of civiii.sation during this century. 

D.'Mdnuel di Portugal e Castro, .who governed Portuguese 
India from 1827 till 1835, left a glorious name on the shores of 
hiandovi. He was the founder of new Goa, which bore the 
name of Panjim, whilst yet a miserable Ihimlet in the district of 
Q'aleigaon. Public edifices and bridges rose on all sides, the 
streets were embellished with handsome private houses, and the 
marshes disappeared ; public instruction and agriculture, equally 
encouraged by the Viceroy, contributed to the welfare of the 
people, and made his name immortal. From 1820 periodical 
literature began to flourish, and the ** official bulletin of the 
Government” has been published since the.7th of December 1837. 
Under the paternal government of the Councillor Pestana some 
barbarous usages were abolished (1844), the commercial com- 
p:iny of Goa came into existence, and a monument to the great 
i\ffonso de Albuquerque was raised. Physical and moral iraprovo- 
mfcnts, so many times interrupted by disturbances, henceforth 
advanced steadily. In 1852 the Baiiis of Satari, headed by Dipaji, 
raised the standard of revolt, which was quelled after a protract¬ 
ed resistance. New roads and liridges were constructed ; in 1859 
the electric telegraph was introduced ; public works were pro¬ 
moted, and, on tlie 2Dth January 1860, an industrial exhibition 
of the various products of India was opened at Goa. In 1871 the 
troops of Goa revolted, because the Government refused to grant 
their exorbitant demands, but they were subdued and disbanded 
by Dom Augiisto, the brother of the king of Portugal, whq arriv¬ 
ed with troops and restored order. 

Having thus terminated our historical sketch and mentioned 
the chief events, we shall have no need to allude to them except 
in a general way, as connected with the rule of the various^ 
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jvoveruors of Portuguese ludia, a list of whom we now sub- 
joiu: — * * 

Lisi of the Governors^ yiceroys, and Captaina-Oeneral of 
Portuguese India to 1860. 

I. — D. Franciscode Almeiday (Ist Viceroy,) sailed from Lisbon 
on the 25th March 15^, arrived at Angedivanii thb ]2ih Septem¬ 
ber at Canauore on the 24th October^ and aUCuchiny where he chiefly 
resided, on the 1st November.' In each of the three placesjubt 
mentioned he built a fort. • In 1606 D. Loureuzo de Almeida 
discoverd the Maidive islands and Ceylon. *D. F/aiicisco surrender¬ 
ed and destroyed the town of Dabul ;*^nd also gained a signal vic¬ 
tory over the Turkish fleet. He died by the hands of Kaflirs in 
the watering place of Saldaitha, near the Cape of Good Hope, on 
his return voyage to Portygal fist March 1509). 

II. —Affonso de AlbugUeprquCy 2iid Governor, took over the 
government of India at the end of October 1609. He took 
the town of Goa froip the Musalmaus on the 17th February 
1510, hut it was lost on the I7th May of the sauio year, and 
re-conquered by Albuquerque six months aflerw’ards on the 26th 
November. He took Malacca and Ormuz, bombarded Aden, paid 
a visit to the Red Sea, built forts at Calicut and Goa, caused the 
Moluccas and Banda islands to be discovered, built the church 
of Nossa Seuhora de Serra" at Goa, and died in the same town 
on the lOth December 1515. 

III. —Lopo Soares de Albergaria, or Alvareuga, sailed from 
Lisbon on the 17th April 1515,aqd arrived on the 8th September 
at Goa wliere he immediately took charge of the government, as 
his predecessor was absent at Ormuz. Ho made the king of 
Ceylon tiibutary, and erected a fort in that island. He sailed 
frenu Caranore for Portugal on the 2dtb January 1519. 

IV. —Dhogo Lopes de S^queba left Lisbon on the ISth March 
arrived in Goa on the blh Septoinbt^r, and twok possession of 

tlie government at Cochin on the 20Lh December of tbu same year. 
He elected the fort of Cbaul, and embarked for Portugal on tlio 
22nd January 1522. 

V. —Z), Duarte de Mmezes sailed from Lisbon on the 5th of 
April 1521, arrived at Coebiu thu same year in September, and 
took possession of the government only when bis predecessor had 
arrived from Ormuz, on the 22nd December, lii his lime the 
fort of Ternate (in the Moluccas) was built, and the pretended 
body of St. ^homas the apostle discovered at Meliapiir. He 
spjerended the government on the %th of December 1524, and 
returned to Portugal.* 

yi.— D. Vasco da Onnia, Count of Viijigiieira, and admiral 
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of the sea of India (2nd 'Viceroy), sailed from Lisbon on the 9th of 
iVpril 1524, and nmved in Qoa at the end of' September. He died 
at Cochin, during the same year in December. 

VJI.-—/?. Henrique de Menezes (o Boxo), appointed by the 
document of succession which the admiral had brought. He suc¬ 
coured the fort of Calicut against the forces of the Zamorin, 
and died on the 21st February lb%(r at Caiianore, at an age of 
less than thirty years. ^ 

VIII. —Lopo Vaz de Sampaio^-^Dming his government, 
which he assumed in the absence of Pero Mascarenhas, who was 
to have succeeded D. Henrique de Menezes, the Portuguese ob¬ 
tained possession of Tidore in the Molucca islands, and of Manga¬ 
lore and Bombay in India. He gained battles by sea and by laud, 
bub was carried in irons, on the ISth November 1529, to Portugal, 
whei>e he was cast into prison for his achievements in India, or 
rather for having impeded the accession of Pero Mascarenhas 
to the government. 

IX. —Nuno da Cunha sailed from Lisbon, on the 18th April 
1529, and arrived at Goa on the 22iid October of the same year. 
He conquered the towns of Bassein and Diu, gained some notable 
victories, and, returning to Portugal after a sway of nearly ten 
years, died at sea in January 1539, aged fifty-two. 

X. — D. Oarcia de Noronha, (Srd Viceroy,) sailed from Lisbon 
in March 1538, arrived at Goa on the 14th September of the 
same year, and died on the 3rd April 1540. 

XI. — D. Eatevdo da Qama assumed the government because 
the nominee Martin Afionso de Sousa bad departed for Poriugal. 
During his rule the college de Santa Fd was founded at Goa. 
He proceeded to the Red Sea and visited Mount Sinai, where he 
armed numerous cavaliers for ,military service in India. He sur¬ 
rendered the government to his successor on the 7th May 1542 
and retired to Panjim, whence he departed the next season for 
Portugal. 

XIT .—Martin Affonaode Sousa, havmgbeen appointed in Janu¬ 
ary 1641, left Lisbon, on the 7th April of the same year, wintered 
in Mozambique, and arrived in Goa only on the 7th May 1542, 
bringing St. Francis Xavier to India. During his rule the Moluccas 
islands, with the peninsulas 'of Salsete and Bardez, became sub- 
jeet to Portugal. His administration lasted till the 10th Septem¬ 
ber 1545. 

XIII.—A Jodo de Caatro, (4th Viceroy,) having been appoint¬ 
ed Governor and Captain-Geperal of India in January 1645, was 
promoted to the dignity of Viceroy in October 1647, but received 
the news only a few days before his death. He set out from Lis¬ 
bon, on the 17th of Merch 1645, and arrived in Goa on the 10th 
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September of the same year. He succoured Diu, which was heroiC' 
ally defended by D. Joao Mascarenhas, and died* at Goa, after three 
and a half years of a most glorious reign, ou the 6tL of June 
J 548, in the arms of St. f'raucis Xavier. 

XIV — Qarcia de Sd. As the fiiai and the second governor ap¬ 
pointed, namely, D. JoSio BJascarcuhab and L). Jorge Tello, had 
left for Portugal, Qarcia de Sa who had beCh designated as 
the third, took chargd of ihe IfovernmeBt. He died on the 3rd 
June 1549, and during his,government, which did not last a year, 
the king of Tanore came to Goa and embraced Christianity. 

XV. — Jorge Cabral, —He had been ndniinated the fourth in 
the order of succession, but, being tlftf captain of Basseiu, a pro¬ 
visional council, consisting of the bishop, tiie captain of the town 
of Goa, and the chief judge,*admiiliistered, till‘his arrival, the gov¬ 
ernment of which he took charge at Panjiin on the 15th August 

1549. He built the chapel pf St. Catherine on the spot where the 
great Albuquerque had entered Goa. He governed till November 

1550. 

XVI. — D. Ajfonso *de Noronhaf (5th Viceroy^.—He sailed on 
the 1st March 1550 from Lisbon, arrived at Cochin the same 
year, in November, and assumed the government at Goa on the 
20th January 1551. During his rule a great victory was gained 
over the Javanese, who had tiesieged Malacca, and the im¬ 
mortal poet, Camoens, arrived in India as a private soldier. He gov¬ 
erned the country four years, made over his post to his successor on 
the 23rd September 1554, and sailed for Portugal from Cochin on 
the 15th January 1555. 

XVII. — D. Fedro Maacarenkas, (6th Viceroy).—He set out 
from Lisbon at the end of March 1554, and arrived in Goa on 
the 23rd September of the same year. He died on the 16Ut 
June 1555. He was at the head* of the Government only nine 
months, but even that short period sufficed to brand him as a 
narrow-minded fanatic, and was remarkable only for the dissen¬ 
sions which broke out between Francisco Barreto and some other 
gentlemen of India. 

XVIII. ^Francisco Barreto. —He assumed the government on 
the very day his predecessor expired : ruled till the 8th 
September 1558, madesome conqjuests and embarked for Portu¬ 
gal on the 20th January 1559. A notable satire in the poetical 
works qf Cumoens, named Disparates na India,*’ gives a faithful 
picture of the state of morality during the time of Francisco 
Barreft), who was a fanatic. 

XIX.— D. Vonatantino de Bh^ganza, (7th Viceroy).—He 
Bailed from Lisbon, cm the 7th April 1558, and arrived at Goa in 
September. He was one of the most beloved Viceroys of India 
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governed till the 7th Soptember 1561, and embarked fur Portu>- 
gal in January 15<62, after a government of three years. 

XX.— O, Francisco Oontinho, Count of Redondo (8th Viceroy). 
—He left Lisbon, on the 15th March 1561, arrived at Goa on the 
7th September, took possession of the government at once, and died 
•on the 19th February 1564. 

XXL— Jodo de JHendonea.~^The Governor first appointed, 1>. 
AntSo de Noronha, haying sailed for Portugal, Joao de Men- 
donza assumed the reins of government^but surrendered them as 
soon as his successor arrived on the 3rd September 1564 and 
returned to Portugnl. 

XXIT.— D. Autdo de Mironha, (9th Viceroy).—He set out 
from Lisbon, on the 18th March, and reached Goa on the 3rd 
September 1564. He succoured Malacca, constructed the fort 
of Mpngalore, and built the wall ak>ng the eastern side of the 
islend of Goa. He was liked by the people nearly as much as 
D. Constantino de Braganza had been." He governed till the 10th 
September 1568,* ** and then left for Portugnl. 

XXilT.— D, lAiiz de A fhaide, ( }0th Yiceroy). —According to 
the usual custom of despatching ships to India in March, he sailed 
from Lisbon, on the 10th of that month in 1568, and arrived in 
September, assuming the government on the 10th of that month. 
He valorously defended the island of Goa against the forces of 
A’Jy Adil ShAh, the Sultan of Bejapur, which besieged it for a con¬ 
siderable time. During his incumbency a terrible epidemic 
broke out in Goa. He governed till the 6tb September 1571, and 
returned to Portugal in 1572, but was a few years afterwards 
again appoin'’ed Viceroy. 

XXIV. — D. Antonio de Noronhn, (11 th Viceroy).—He start¬ 
ed from Lisbon during the usual season in 1571, and arrived at 
Goa on the 6tb of Septembei ; he was, however, accused of inca¬ 
pacity and recalled to Portugal in 1573, without being allowed 
the ordinary term of three years allottjjd to a Viceroy. 

XXV. — Antonin Moniz Barreto. —He took possession of the 
government on the 9th May^573, and retained it till September 
1576, wiien he surrendered the administration to bis successor, and 
returned to Portugal. 

XXVI. —Z). Diogo de Menezes. —He tobk charge of the govern¬ 
ment, because Ruy Lourenzo de Tavora, who had been appointed 
Viceroy, died during his voyage in Mozambique. He delivered 


* The above date is from the Estado da India,” ]^e 114, the 2od 

** Qnadros biatoricos,” piibliahed at February 1569, is given as the date of 
<->oa, and agrees also with Fonseca, departare. ^ ^ 

page 9u, but in the “ Eusaios, &c., 
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charge of the administration to the new Viceroy on the 31 st 
Aiignst in 1578, and returned to Portuga'i. 

XXVIf.— D, Lutz de Athaide, Conde de Athoiignia, and after¬ 
wards Marquez de Santarem, (42th Viceroy,) being appoiuteii 
f«r the second time, sht sail from LisiHin in November 1677> 
arrived at Goa on the 31 st August in 1578^ and died on the 10th 
March 1681. 

XXVIfl.—^*crw<lo TtlUa .de Meneze8.-~‘He was governor only 
six montlis, and then made over chargh to his successor on the 
17th September 1581. * 

XXIX. -—D. Francisco ‘ Maacarenhcba, Conde da Villa da Horta, 
(13t.h Viceroy).—Portugal beingj^ow stihjpct to Spain for sixty 
years, this Viceroy was the first appointed by Philip VI. He sailed 
from Lisbon, on the lltlv April 1581, and arrived in Goa on the 
16th September of the same year. He departed for Europe on the 
22nd November 1584,* after having received the news that his 
successor had already reached Cochin, and left the archbishop in 
charge of the government. 

XXX. — D. Duarie de Menezea, Conde de Tarouca, (14th Vice¬ 
roy,) left Lisbon, on the 10th April 1584, arrived at Cochin on the 
25t.h of October, and died at Goa on the 4th May 1588. 

XXXI. — Manu^ de Souaa Continho took charge tempor¬ 
arily of the government till the arrival of'Mathias de Albuquerque, 
who had embarked from Portugal, 

XXXIl .—Mathias de Albuquerque^ ( 15th Viceroy,) sailed from 
Lisbon, on the 8th May 1590, and arrived in Goa the next year 
during the same month. During the incumbency of this Viceroy, 
which lasted till the 25th May* 1597, the English made their first 
appearance in India. 

XXX] 11 — D. Franci^o da Oama, Conde da Vidigiieira, grand¬ 
son of Vasco da Gama, (16th Viceroy;.—He left the Tagus or/the 
10th April 1596. but did not reach Goa till the 22ud May of 1597, 
on the 2-'>th of which month he assumed the reins of government. 
In 1598 the fort of Gaspar Dias was built, and the viceroy returned 
to Portugal in the beginning of 1661, his administration having 
lasted till the 25th December 1600. 

XXXIV.—Ayres de Saldanha, ( 17th Viceroy).—Recommenced 
to govern on the 25th* Decemlier 1600, and returned to Portugal 
in 1605, having conducted the administration till the middle 
of January of that year. He was one of the most indolent 
vicerfiys, and alloa'ed the country to be governed by a council of 
thei Jesuits, and the Hollanders to blockade the port of Goa for 
a whole mcnih. 

XXXV .—Margin Affonao de Castro^ (18th Viceroy).—He 
arrived in Goa during the middle of January in 1605, but, leaving 
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during tbe seasou of J606 for Malacca, was there overtaken by 
tieaili on the 3rc] Juue 1607. 

XXXVI.-—2>. fr. il^ci£CO ifArchbishop of Goa. He 
governed during the alisence 3f the Viceroy, Castro, and after his 
death ; but the recently appointed Viceroy* D. JoSo Pereira Forjar, 
(.'onde da Feira. having died on the voyage, he continued in his 
post. His rule pasted from 1606 till the 27th May 1609, and 
during it the Hollanders besieged Mul^Lcca. * 

XXXVII .—Andri FuHado de Mendonza .—He arrived from 
Portugal and took charge of the government on the 27th May 
1609. His reign was short but energetic; he conquered the 
province of Jluflnapatam,*defeiu|ed Malacca against the powerful 
forces of the Hollanders and the Javanese, and then returned to 
Portugal. . , « 

XXXVllI.—Buy Lourenzo de Tavora, f 19th Viceroy).-p-He 
took cliarge of the government on the,5th September 1609, as 
soon as his predecessor departed, and tetained it till the 12th 
December 1612. 

XXXIX.— D. Jewnymo de Azevedo^ (20tti Viceroy).—He was 
already in India, took charge of the government on the 15tb 
December 1612, and returned to Portugal in November 1617. 

XL.— D. Jodo Continho, Conde de Redondo, (21st Viceroy).— 
He was the sou of another Viceroy, who bore the same title, and 
assumed the government which his predecessor made over to him 
on the 18th November 1617, but died in Goa on the 19th Novem¬ 
ber 1619. 

X.LI .—Fernao de Albuquerque governed from the 11th 
November 1619 till the 19th December 1622, because D. Aflonso 
de Noronha, the Viceroy of India appointed in 1621, had not 
embarked. 

XLII.—i?. Francisco da Gamat Count admiral, (22nd Viceroy,) 
baving been appointed for the second time on the 22ud January 
1622, arrived at Goa, and assumed the reins of government 
on the 19th December of the same year. He returned to Portu¬ 
gal after a rule of five years, aWfcbe end of January 1627. 

XLIII.— D.fr, Luiz de BritOf a monk of the order of St. Au¬ 
gustine, and bishop of Meliapur. He became governor by way of 
succession, and ruled from tbe 27th January 1627 till the 29th 
July 1628, when he died. Then Nuuo Alvares Botelho, councillor 
of the estate, D. Lourenzo da Cur'ha, captain of the town, and the 
chancellor, Qonzalo Pinto da Fonseca, took charge of the govern¬ 
ment together from the 1st August, but, when the first named 
went subsequently to succour Malacca, the other two co^atinued till 
the arrival of the next Viceroy to administer the state. 

XLIV.—-D. Miguel de Norodia, Conde de Linhares, (23rd 
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Viceroy,) having been appointed on the 7ih February of 1629, arriv- 
ed at uoa on the 21st*October of the same* year, iind took charge of 
the government the next day. He caused the Portuguese arms 
to be respected during administration, and was not less so¬ 
licitous about the creation of public works, among which he 
built the hospital called da Piedade, " the powder manufactory, 
the church of the S. iioureuzo in the fort of Aggada, some for¬ 
tifications at Bardez ^nd in the island of Goa, and the large bridge 
at Pariigim ; he also aided ^he island of deylon, which was in great 
distress, and returned to Portugal, after having governed till the 
8th December 1635. . 

XLV .—Pero da(24th Vicerey).—3e arrived in India on the 
8th December of 1635, and took charge of the government, which 
he administered till the 24Mi June 1639, when he died in Goa of 
an epidemic then prevalent ii» the town. 

XLVJ .—Antonio Menezea.^'Re was the commandant 

of Damaon, and entitled to assume charge of the government, 
which was, till his arrival, administered by the Archbishop primate, 
D. fr. Francisco do^ Marty res. His rule lasted only from the 
4th October 1630 till the 21st September 164!U,during which time 
he constantly struggled against the attacks of the Hollanders. 
At this period of time the Spaniards were, by a patriotic revolution, 
expelled from Portugal, which saluted D. JoJo IV king. 

XLVIl .—Jodo da Silva Tello de Menezes^ Conde de Avciras, 
(25th Viceroy,) being appointed on the 25th February 1640, 
sailed from Lisbon, on the 26th March, arrived at Goa on the 2('th 
September of the same year, and, having governed till 1646, 
returned to Portugal in 1647. * During his incumbency the Span¬ 
ish dominion over Portugal came to an end. 

XLVJ II.— D. FUippe Maacarenhaa, (2Cth Viceroy).—He was 
appointed on the 10th of April 1644, and arrived in Ceylon, on4he 
10th December whence he began to govern Portuguese India. 
After the expiration of one year be solemnly assumed his duties 
ill the city of Goa, on the 30th DecembeD' 1645, and, having received 
information that Jo2Lo da Silva ^'elio de Menezes, who was 
for the second time appointed Viceroy, had died on the voyage, 
surrendered the government on the 31st M.ay 1651 to the 
persons entitled to take charge of it by way of succession, and, re¬ 
turning to Europe, died at Luanda the next year (1652). 

XLIX.—/>. Vaaeo Maaoavtnhaa^ Conde de Obidos, (27th Vice- 
royJ having been appointed on the 19th January 1652, sailed from 
Lisoon, on the 25th March, and arrived at Goa on the 3rd September 
of the sam^ year. He brought succour .to Ceylon and to the forts 
of Canara, which* were besieged by the Hollanders. In spite of 
his excellent qualities, he was deposed on the 22Dd October 1653, 
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aud sent a prisoner to Portugal, in consequence of a sedition Leaded 
by 1). Braz do Castro, who usurped the supreme authority, which be 
detained till he was taken prisoner in 1655 with some of Lis followers. 

L.—Z>. Rodrigo Loho da Silveira, Conde de Sarzedas, (28th 
Viceroy,) sailed from Lisbon, on the 23rd March of 1655 and reach¬ 
ed Moriuugaiiij, near Goa, on the 19th August of the same year. 
This is the shortest of all the voyages to India which we have 
liitherto recorded as performed by the Viceroys. D. Rodrigo 
was first obliged to take the necessary measures for the restora¬ 
tion of order after the sedition, and governed with prudence, but 
died at Goa on the 3rd rTauuary 1656, probably by poison. Then 
the three estates (ecclesiftstica^,*military and judicial) elected Ma¬ 
nuel lUascarenhas Homem, who began to govern on the 14th Jan¬ 
uary, but was afrerwards joined b}' Francisco de Mello de Castro 
and by Antonio de Sousa Contiho, who arrived from Ceylon. The 
Viceroy designate, Conde de Villa Ponca.db Aguiar, having died 
on his voyage from Portugal, the document of the order of succes¬ 
sion found with him was opened on the 7th of September 1657, 
and the three officials just named, who were istlready at the head 
of the government, were also found mentioned therein. Ou the 
25th of the above month, however, Manuel Mascarenhas Homem 
died, and bis two colleagues continued to govern till the 14th 
June of 1661, when a new document of succession arrived, 
wherein D. Manuel Mascarenhas, Luiz de Mendonza Furtado and 
H. Pedro de Lancastre were named. The first, however, being gov¬ 
ernor of Mozambique, could not accept, and the other two carried 
on the administration till the 14i>h December of 1662. 

LI ,—Antonio de JHello e Castro^ (29th Viceroy,) having been 
nominated governor on the 11th March 1662, was only one 
year afterwards authorised to trake use of the title of Viceroy. 
Ue arrived at Bombay on the 29th September of the same year, and 
surrendered the island of that name to the English in execution of 
the niatrinionial treaty of 1661. In his time the Hollanders ob¬ 
tained possession of Cochin and of other ports ou the Malabar 
Coast. He governed till 1666. 

LIl .—Jodo Runes da Cunha^ Conde de S. Vicente, (30th Vice¬ 
roy,) having been appointed on the 11th March 1666, ar¬ 
rived in Goa on the ilth October of the" same year, took pos¬ 
session of the government on the 17th, and died on the 6th No¬ 
vember 1668. The document the order of succession hav¬ 
ing been opened, Antonio de Mello e Castro, Luiz de Miranda 
Ileuiiqiies, captain of Diu, and Manuel Corte Real de Sampkio, 
councillor of the estate, were found dehiguated to take clfargo of the 
administration. » 

LllL^Luizdc Mendonza Furtado de AlbuquerquetQonAo de 
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Lavradio, (Slst Viceroy).—fie was appoyited on the £)th Alurcli 
1070, but arrivedin Goa only the noxt year on the 2()th M^l 3 ^ 
His government lasted till the doth October 1077. During his 
return to Europe be suffered shi]>wreck, but escaped to Mozambique, 
to die presently during his voy^age (o Lisbon. 

LIV.— D, Pedro de Almeida, Conde de Assiimar, (d2nd Vice¬ 
roy).— He was nominated on the 8th April 1677, arrived in Goa 
on the 28th October* of the sartie year, bpt embarked by order of 
the Court of Portugal for Mozambique, where ho died on the 
22ud March 1679. In the .absence of a Viceroy, 1>. fr. Antonio 
Prardao, the Archbishop primate, presided over the government 
with Antonio Pnis de Sande. who conttauod to ghvern alone, with 
the assent of the junta of the three estates, after the demise of 
the Archbishop in the montlf of July of the sanlle year. 

LV.— Francisco de 7Vt^ora.C?ondedo Alvor, (33rd ViceroyX—He 
lind received his letters pariQiit on the 4t.h February 16vSl, and 
arrived at Gca on the 11th September. He waged a successful 
Will- against the Mahrattas, and fortified the island of Angediva. 
Jlc departed for Portugal on the 15th December 1680. 

LVI.— D. Rodriijo da Goata. —lie governed by \vay of succession 
from 1086 to 1690, when he died. He was captaiu-gcncral of the 
fleet of galleons in the Indian sea 

LVI I.— D. Miguel de Almeida. —He assumed the administration 
after the death of D. Rodrigo in 1690, and governed alone, as hi.s 
other two colleagues, appointed by way of succession, had died ; 
but he followed them on the 9th January 1691, whereon D, 
Fernando Martins Mascarenhas d^ Lancastre and Luiz Gonzalves 
Cotta assumed the government by way of succession, and, the 
latter having died in Juno of the same year, his post was 
filled by D. Francisco Augustiiiho da Annunciazao according to 
a declararorv letter from Lisbon. 

kf * 

LVIII.— D. Pedro Antonio de Nbronha, Conde de Villa 
Verde, (34<th Viceroy,) having been apnointed on the 4th Feb¬ 
ruary 1692, sailed on the 25lh March from Lisbon, wintereil 
at Mozambique, and arrived in Goa on the 20th of May in the 
next year. He visited the northern forts and defeated the A tabs 
more than once. He left for Portugal after banding over the gov¬ 
ernment to his siicce.ssor ou the 20th Seplember 1699. 

LIX.— Antonio Luiz Gonzalves da Comara Continho, (35th 
Viceroyk—He sailed on the 1 lih December 1697, and arrived at 
Goa yii the 14th September 1698. He governed till the 17fh 
September 1^01, when he opened the document of the way of 
succession, and surrendered the administration to those designated 
tlierein, namely, to D, fr. Agostinho da Annunciazao, Archbishop 
of Goa, and to D. Vasco Luiz Contiiiho, Colonel of foot. This 

* * 46 . 
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Viceroy dbd at Babia jiie todos os Santos (Bay of all Saints) 
during his return voyage to Portugal-. 

LX .—Gaetano de Malio dc Castro^ (36tli Viceroy,) elected on 
the 13tli February 1703, took possession of the government on 
the 2ud of October. After an energetic admiiiistratioti, during 
which he gained several victories, lie surrendered his office to his 
successor on the^SOth October 1707, and returned to Portugal. 

LXT.— D. Rodriao da Costa^ (37th Viceroy,) appointed on the 
25th February 1707, arrived at Goa on the 25th October, and 
returned to Portugal after serving his term till the 21dt Septem¬ 
ber 1712. 

LXT I.— Vasco t^ernande^'Cesar dc Meoezes^ (38th Viceroy).— 
He sailed from Lisbon on the 14th of April 1712, and, arriving in 
Ge i on the J6th September, took posgessicn of the government on 
the 21st of the same month. Hg‘ built a new fort at Bardez, 
and fought against the Arabs at Mascat as well as at Surat. 
On the 13th January 1717 he opened the document of succession 
and handed over the government to the Archbishop designated 
thciein. 

LXIII.— D. Sehastido de Andrade Pessanha, Archbisop pri¬ 
mate.—He took pos.scssion of the government on the 13th 
January 1717, acC"rding to the document just alluded to, and 
retained it till the Idth October. 

LXIV.— D. Lniz de Menezes, having been appointed on tho 
10th of April 1717, stfirtcd from Li-sbon on the I7th of tho 
.same month, arrived at Goa on the Oih October, and received the 
government from the Arch bishop seven days later. His adrainhs- 
tration was memorable in peace as well as in war, and he returm d 
to Portugal covered with glory and blessings. He governed till 
the 14th September 1720. 

LXV .—FrOfncisco Josede Sampaio e Castro, (40th Viceroy).— 
He Avas nominated on the 31st March 1720, sailed on the 13th 
April from Lisbon, arrived at Goa on the 12th September, and 
took possession of the government on the 14th. He died on the 
13th July 1723. 

LXVT.— D. ChHstovdo de Mello .—Ho governed by Avay of 
succcs.sion from the 13th July till the 3rd September of the same 
year, when a new document of succession arrived from the Court, 
wherein he himself was designated in conjunction with D. Ignacio 
de Santa Theresa, the Archbishop primate, and Ghristovfio‘*Luiz de 
Andrade, chancellor of the estate. 

LX VI I. Jodo de S<ddanha da Oama, ( 41 at Vice*‘oy,) nominat¬ 
ed on the 20th January 1725, arrived in Goa on t.h3 
24th of October, and took possession of the government on tho 
28th. In his time the northern provinces were invaded by the 
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Mahrattas. Having obtained permissoii. to return to Portugal, 
lie opened the docuinoiit of succesKioM and entrusted the peiHuus 
therein named with the guveriitnent uu the 2r3rd January 1732 ; 
their names are:— D. Ign|icio de Santa Theresa, Archbishop, D. 
tyhristovao de Mello, and Jeronyuio Correia Freire ; l)ut, the last 
ineiitiuued having died, a new docuniont was opened according to 
wliich like secretary •of the estate Thoind Goiikes Moreira was 
substituted. During Ids time peace was .concluded with the Mah- 
rattas. 

LXVIll:— D. Pedro Masoarenhas, Conde de Seiidoiiiil, (42nd 
Viceroy,) being appointed on the 23rd Mareji 1732, sailed from Lis* 
bon on the 26Lh April, atid arrived^aiu Goa bn the 5lli October 
of the same year. Two days afterwards he began his unhappy 
government of nine years, dftring <lrhich the Pottuguese lost Bassein, 
and the whole so-called ^provsneo of the north, except Daniaou 
and Diu, by the capituUtjou of the 19th May 1739. The Mah- 
rattas invaded the peninsulas of Salscte and Bardez, so that it 
became necessary to surrender to them Chaul in order to save Goa. 
In 1740 the pirate Angriah destroyed the Portuguese fleet, and 
this ill-starred Viceroy returned to Portugal in 1741, after making 
over charge of the government to his successor. His goverumeuC 
lasted from the 7th October 1732 to ISih ]Vl«y 1741. 

LXIX.— D. Luiz de MenezeSj Conde de Ericeira and 1st Mar¬ 
quez de Lourizal, (43rd Viceroy).—He was for the second time 
appointed to govern Portuguese India on the 2l8t April 1740, 
and sailed on the 7th May from Lisbon, reaching Goa on the 
ISth May of the next year. 11^ repaired in a short time iiiiich of 
the damage committed during the administration of his prede¬ 
cessor. Having brought out European troops, he forthwith attack¬ 
ed the Mahrattas, routed them iu the plains of Bardez, and 
recovered iu a short time five forts ;*he also laid siege to the fore 
of Pouda, reconquered the province of Salsete, and performed 
other exploits. He died at Punelim on the 12th Juue 1742. The 
document of succession having been opened, the following names 
were found:—D. Fiancisco de Viuscuncellos, bishop of Cochin, who 
was in bis diocese, and arrived in <3oa only on the 20lh December, 
but died on the 30th.March 1743; D. Lourenzo de Noroulia, 
councillor of the estate, who was governing Mozambique, and 
arrived at Goa on]y oil the 18th May of 1743, and D. Lniz idaetano 
de Almeida, who was the only one able to take charge of the 
admipistration after the demise of the Viceroy, but afterwards 
governed in ^conjunction with the bishop, and then also with D. 
Lourenzo. • ' * 

LXX.— D. Ped'h Miguel de Almeida e Portugal^ Conde de 
Assuma, Isl Marquez de Castcllo Novo, and afterwards de Alorna, 
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(Viceroy).— He SH^iled from Lisbon on tiie 2dtb Marcli of 
and arrived on the 22nd September at Goa, where he 
assumed charge of the government. He fought successfully 
against the Mahrattas from whom lie Jbook the forts of Bicholiin 
and Sanquelim with the adjacent country. On the 5th of M.ay* 
1746 he took Aloriia in person, for which feat his title of Marquis 
of Gastello Novo was changt-d to that of Alorna ; he took also 
the forts of Jiracol and Neutim* with the town of Rarim. He 
returned to Portugal on the 27th Septeiuher 1750. 

LXXl .—Francisco de Aasis, Marquez de Tavora, ( 45th Viceroy). 
—He departed from Lisbon in 1750 on the 28th March, and, arriv¬ 
ing at Goa, took charge of tlv€ goveinment on the 27th September. 
He was successful by land against the Mahrattas and oilier 
enemies of the State. In his Cini^ the province of Mozambique 
was severed from the governinent of Tndia ( 1752). He returned 
to Rurope on the iSth September I75jll after a rule of four years. 

LXXi 1.— U. Luis Atascarenhas, Condc de Alva, ( 4Gth Vicemy). 
—He sailed from Lisbon on the 1st April 1754, arrived at Goa 
on the 15th September, and took charge of the government on the 
l8th of tlie same mouth. He continued the war against the 
Mahrattas, and, in attempting to retake Pouda, which had fallen 
into the power of the, enemy, was ra.ade prisoner and died on the 
28th June 1756. He lost also the towns of Karim and Neutim. 
'J'he document of the order of succession having been opened, 1). 
Antonio Taveira de Neiva Brain da Biiveira, Archbishop ; Joao 
de Mesquita Matos Texeira, chancellor* of the estate, and JosS 
Correia de Sa, were found designated to take charge of the goveni- 
inont, but as the latter had already returned to Portugal, the seal 
of the second document was broken, which contained the name 
of D. Antonio Josd da Costa, who had already died, hut in the 
tidid Filippe de Valladaros Souto Muior was designated, who 
accordingly continued to govern with the two first named, till the 
arrival of the new Viceroy. 

LXXl 11 .—Manuel de Saldanha de Albuquergue, Gonde da 
Kja, (47th Viceroy,) appointed on the lOth March 1756, 
arrived at Goa on the 2()th September, and continued the W'ar 
with the Mahrattas, bringing it to a successful conclusion by 
Cl using the fort of Ponda to be destroyed, and occupying a 
portioil<«of the province of Ko'<kau ; but was by^an order* of the 
court of Portugal commanded to restore the fort of Bicholini and 
of Alorna to those from whom they had been taken. He transfer¬ 
red his residence to the palace of Panjim, where also [lis successors 
dwell in our da 3 ’S. During hf's sway th9 Jesuits located in Indies 
were taken prisoners and sent to Portugal. When the news of 
the death of his successor, D. Joao de Luucastre, which had taken 
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place at Mozambique arrived, he opened Hie document of succes- 
Hioii oil the 19ili Ootol>er 1705, and delivered chqrge of the govern¬ 
ment to liiuse named therein, namely, to the Archbishop D. 
Antonio Taveira da Neiya ( for ih< second time) ; the chancellor 
of the estate, Joao Buptista Yuz Pereira, and the comptroller of 
revenue, I). Joflo Jose de Mello. This Viceroy sailed for Portu¬ 
gal on the 25th Deceipber )765. • 

LXXIV.— D. Jodd Juae de Mello. —He is the last of the three, 
above mentioned and, being appointed governor on the 12th 
April 1767, received charge of the administnition from the hands 
of his colleagues on the 12th March 1768^ In his time various 
measures of economy were carried"^iit, oneiif which was the re¬ 
duction of the salaries of governors and viceroj's to 20,000 xera- 
foiis per annum, and by ^ perttiin law of the 10th April 1700, a 
reveiiiie-boatd was established in Goo. He died on the 10th Janu- 
aiv 1774. 

** ® 

LXXV.— Filippe de Valhidarea Soiito Maior. —He governed 
fnun the 13th of January till the 24!th September 177-4, by way 
of succession, for the second time, till the arrival of the new Viceroy. 

LXXVl.— D. JoaC Fedro da Camara, governor and 
geneniLj being appointed on the 4th Feliruary 1774, arrived 
at Goa on the 22iid September, but n,othiug of any moment 
appears to have taken place during his rule. He governed till 
the 26ih.May 1770, when he returned to Portugal, and those who 
succeeded him mostly liore the title of captain-general instead of 
vicevoy. 

LXXVIl.— D. Frederico GuilJierme de Sousa, being appoiut- 
e<l on the 18th March 1778, arrived in Goa on the 22nd May 
1770. He again recovered the provinces of Bicholim and Sau- 
quelim, as well as tiie forts of Alortia and of Araho, liesides which 
he built others also, and considefably augmented the war-mailiiQ 
of Portuguese India. In his time the Relazao, or Supreme Court 
of judicature, abolished by the law of the I5lh January 1774, was 
re-established. After a provident adiiiiuistration of seven years, 
he made over the government to his successor and returned to 
Lisbon. He was in charge of the government from the 2()th May 
1779 till the 3rd Novembjr 1786. 

LXXVl 11.— Francisco da Cunka e Menezea, appointed on 
the 19th December' 1785, arrived at Goa on the 28tb«October 
1786, .and recovered tbe province of Pernera in 1788 for the 
estate. He was very careful of the public finauces. Having 
requested to he relieved, he was permitted to return to Europe 
.after matiagmg the affairs of the State till the 22nd May 1794. 

LXXIX. —Frailcisco Antonio da V^eiga C'a;6m^.~He was 
serving at Goa as Lieutcnaut-Geaeral and Commander-ia-Chief of 
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tlie forces, when he was, appointed In govern India by a royal 
loiter, dated tliet24th August 179ri, and began hisadininiKtratioii 
on the 22Qd May 1794, lint receive*! his ietters patent as governor 
and cuptain-geneiTd only on the 15tli i^ovenilier 1806, and conr.i- 
inied in oOiee till the 30t)i May 1807. During his time in 1801 
tlie forts on the bar of Goa were occupied by an English auxiliary 
force) which evacuated them only after the general peace of 1815. 
TVfter thirteen years ot an assiduous adihinistration, he made 
over charge to his successor and retire*! to Brazil, where he ob¬ 
tained the title of Viscount of Mirandella. 

LXXX .—Berivmio JVsC de Lovena, Conde de Sarzedas, ( 48th 
Viceroy,) being appoiule*! ‘Viceroy and Captain-General on the 
17th October 1806, departed from Lisbon, the 15th November, 
and, arriving in Goa on the 27th ’’May Af the next year, assumed 
the government. During his incnni^iency in 1814) the tribunal of 
the Holy Inquisition was abolisha*!*at Goa, and its palace 
demolished. This Viceroy returned from India by way of Rio 
de Janeiro. He governed till the 29th October 1816. 

LXXXl.— D. Diogo de Souea, Condo *ie Rio Pardo, (49th 
Viceroy,) appointed on the 4th January 1816, arrived at Goa on 
the 25th Moveinber. Although a go*)d soldier and a prudent 
administrator, he was removed from the government and taken 
prisoner on the 16th September 1821) as soon as news of the 
revolution which had taken place in 1820 in Portugal reached 
Qoa. A junta or provisional board, consisting of the following 
ineinlierS) was organised to supersede him in the government) 
namely,—the Field Marshals Msnuel Godinho da Mira and 
Joaquim Manuel Correia da Silva e Gama, with the chief judges 
Manuel Josd Gomes Loiireiro, Gonzalo de Magalhfies Teixeira 
aiqi Manuel Duarte Leiiao ; but they were in their turn removed 
from the government in conseqyence of another revolution. 

At this time a new governor had already arrived, on the 2ath 
November of 1821 in Goi}., but %vas compelled to accept four 
colleagues in the administration on the 3rd December of the 
same year, after having resided in a private house from the time of 
his arrival till the day of the revolt. The provisional government 
was composed as follow :—President, D. Manuel da Camara ( the 
appointed captain-general) ; members, the Archbisop of Crangariore, 
D. fr. Paulo de S. Thom5a de Aquino; the Brigadier, Antonio de 
IVIello Souto Maior Telles ; the chief judge, JoSu CarlosLeisi; the 
chief physician, Antonio Josd de Lima Leitao; but the last named 
having l>een elected Deputy to the constituent Cortes'^ his place in 
the council was taken by the military sea-captain, Joaquim MouiSo,: 
Garcez Palha. The Conde de Rio Pardo (LXXXl), having gone 
to Bombay on the 2ud October of the same year, returned to Goa 
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ou the 7th Febriiury 1822, and sailed for Rio de Janeiro in a man- 
of-wnr on tlio 4th March. , 

LXXXII — D. Manuel da Camara, (50th Viceroy,) havin<v 
been sent as governor nnd^capt.ain>general ou the 19th July 1820, 
arrived in Goa on the 25th Novemlier 1821—as we haveal- 
ri'ady mentioned above-—and was president of the provisional 
junta from the 3rd Pecember of the same year till the IHtii 
November 1823, wliSn he assumed the government alone, ou 
learning that the constitution of Portugal had been abolished, 
ily a royal letter, dated the,22nd August of 1824, he was appoint¬ 
ed Viceroy and Captain-General. Acconlingly he assumed full 
powers as such on the 10th March 1€I25, but *dicd on the 16th 
November of the same year, after having completed some works 
of public utility. After hiS denrrise the government was taken 
up by D. fr. Manuel de Galdino, Archbishop, Caudido Jose 
Mourao Garcez Pallia, clM(;f of the fleet; and Antonio Kilieiro 
de Carvalho, auditor-general (ouvidor-general). 

LXXXIII.—D. Manuel de Portugal e Castro, (51st and last 
Viceroy).—He took possession of the administration as governor 
on the 9tb of October 1827, nnd was elevated W the dignity of 
Viceroy on lhe7tli April 1830. Panjim, the present capital of 
Portuguese India, is indebted to him for i/s embellishments and 
for many of its public edifices, as well as other buildings. 

LXXXIV .—Bernardo Peres da iSUva, (Prefect ).— He was ap¬ 
pointed Prefect of the Estate of India on the 7tli May 1834, 
arrived in Goa on the 10th January 1835, and assumed the civil 
administration of the province, on the 14th of the same month, 
but retained it scarcely seventeen days. On the 1st February 
a revolt broke out in Goa against the prefect, who was made 
prisoner and sent to Bombay ; afterwards, however, he returned to 
Portuguese territory, in which be governed Damaon arid Din. *Iri 
order to calm the minds of the people, irritated by scilition, the 
ex-Viceroy, D. Manuel de Portugal, assumed the government for 
two days, ami, convoking an assembly in the palace, caused 
Joaquiin Manuel Correia <la Silva e Gama, the first councillor, to 
bo placed at the bead of public affairs. On the 10th of tlie same 
mouth of February a, reaction in favour of tlio prefect set in, 
but miscarried, and gave rise to a military movement on the 3rd 
of March, wbicli resulted in the deposition of Correia, and the 
appointment of a provisional government, composed of Colonel 
Joa,q Caziiniro da Rocha Vasconsellos, as president, with the chief 
physician, X^iinuel Jo«5 Ribeiro, and the tatber of the Cbristiaus 
.(pae dos cliristclos,) i. e., protector of neophytes, fr. Constantin de 
Santa Rita, as meihbers. Tlieex-Viceroy, D. Mar uol de Portugal, 
and the chief judge, Manuel Venancio Moreira de Carvalho, refused 
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to acknowledge this new government, and the first retired ta 
Viugnrla, whence he einharked for LiRl>on. The military governor, 
Fortunato de Mello, who accompanied the prefect, had also been 
sent by the Court of P«'rtugnl. ^ 

Fr. Constantino having died on the 7th Decemlier 1836, a new 
assembly was convoked to elect three citizens in order to form, 
with the two reMnainiiig members of the provisional council, a 
governing junta of five ineinbers.* I'his assembly elected Colonel 
Jo^o Cabral de Estifique, the Lieutensiiit-Colonel Antonio Maria 
de Mello, and the chief judge, Joaquim Antonio de Moraes 
Carneiro ; but the last named ceased shortly .after wards to act with 
the junta, and the bhier phytician, Ribeiro, died on the lOth April 
1837, so that it bneafne neccssnry to convoke a new electoral as¬ 
sembly which appdiiited to the two vacant posts of the gov¬ 
ernment the Majors Josd Antonio de.Lemps and Antonio Mariano 
<lo Azevedo, who afterwards became 8e,cpetary to the next govern¬ 
or, Baron Sabroso. These two new members continued, however, 
hut a few days in their posts, though the other three continued to 
act until the new governor arrived. 

LXXXV .—Infante de Lacerda^ Baron de Sabroso, 
Governor-General according to the decree of the 7th December of 
1836, which title all his successors till our times have retained. He 
was appointed on the 2nd May 1836, and arrived on the JOth Nov¬ 
ember 1837 at Goa, where he put in full effect the laws recently 
made for the a<lministration of the colonies, but had di.sagreeahle 
conflicts with the presiding judge of the Supreme Court and with 
the commander of the frigate. D fedro, in which, liowever, both 
succumbed and fled from Goa. Being attacked with a serious ill¬ 
ness, he entrusted the administration on the 28th September 1338 
to the ^‘council of government,” according to the law, and died on 
the 14th October ; this council consisted of the highest ecclesiastic, 
the Archbishop elect, D. Antonio Feliwano de Santa Rita, the 
principal military officer, namely, the colonel commanding the 
troops, Jos4 Antonio Vieira da Fonseca ; the president chief judge, 
Jo.sd Cancio Freire de Lirra, and the chief fiscal employd of the 
Board of Revenue, Domingos Josd Mariano Luiz, Shortly after¬ 
wards, on the 21st of November, the Arqhhishop died, and the 
other three governed until the Court of Portugal appointed one of 
them to administer the affairs of the estate. 

LXXXVI.— JoMff Anto7}io Vieira da Fonseca, ad interirr Gov¬ 
ernor-General, from the 3‘d March to the 14th November 1839.. 

LXXXVI I .—Manuel Jo^4 Mendes^ Banoii de Cnndjil.—He was 
appointed on the .5t.h August 1839. sailed for India on the 3()th 
of the same month, and arrived in Goa viS Kgypt, on tlie 12th 
November of the same year, but, having died on the 18th April 
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of the next year, he gave only hopes of •a good administrution. 
The government wbicii succeeded him, was cemposod as fol¬ 
lows :—Josd Atitouio Vieira da Fonseca (Nr. LXXXVI); the 
chief judge, Jos6 Cancio Freira de Lima ; the vicar of the chapter, 
Antonio JoHo de Athaide, the clerk of the board of revenue, 
Domingo Josd Mariano Luiz, and two elected councillors, namely, 
Josd da Costa Campos/captaiu-of engineers, nud Ciritano de Sousa 
o Vascoucellos, colonel of the militia of Moaanihiqiie. 

LXXXVIII.— Jose Joaquim Lopes de Lima^ ad interim 
G<»veriJor.—He was siiperiuLoudent of the marine of Goa when he 
received orders from Portugal to take teinporary charge of the 
government, which he accordingly assiAued on the 24th Septem‘l)er 
1840, resigning it again on ^he 27th April 18^2, in consequence of 
a military revolt. He departed fo l5ombay, and thence to Portugal, 
when his successor arrived. Ife made various improvements in 
the estate of PortiiguesS • India, and after his departure a 
^‘cotiticil of government,” composed as follows, administered it 
peaceably :—The chief jsidge, Antonio Ramallio do Sd, the brigadier, 
Antonio Josd de Mello Souto Maior Telles, the capitular vicar, An¬ 
tonio JoSLo de Athaide, aud two elected couucillors, Jos^ de Uoslu 
Campos and Gaetano de Sousa c Vasconcellos. 

LXXXIX.— Francisco Xavier da Silva Pereira^ Condo do 
Antus, being nominated on tlie IStli July 1842, arrived in 
Goa on the ]6th September, and took possession of the goverii- 
meut on the lUth of the same month. He introduced some 
rciforins and economical measures, particularly in the military 
branch of the administration, and during his sway Panjim was 
raised to the state of a city with the title of New Ooa. On the 
2.5th April 1843 he caused the despatch containing the decree 
t<» be opened by which his successor .was appointed, to whom be 
thereon snrreiiderod the govern men t sod retired to Portugal. 

XC.— Joaquim Murao Garcfz Palktit refornjed chief of division 
of the inariue of Goa, having been appointed governor-general 
by a decree of the 31st January 1843, succeeded the Coude de 
Aiitas on the 25th April of the same year. 

XCI.— Josd Ferreira Pestuna, having been appointed on the 
20tli January 1844, •sailed from Lisbon on the 28tli March, 
arrived on the J 7th of.May in Goa, aud took possession of the 
government on the 20th. His beneBcent and wise administration 
enihracJd all kinds of improvements, and he returned to Europe 
after an iuciimhency of nearly seven years when his successor 
airived. Heculed till the lotii January 1851. 

• XCII.— Jose Joaquim Januario Lopa^ first Baron and after¬ 
wards Viscount of Villa Nova de Ourom, having been appointed 
ou the 30tb October 1850, arrived at Goa^on the 12th January 

46 • 
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1851, ana assumed the government on the loth of the same 
month and year. He departed on theCth May 1855 for Portugal 
by permission the Court, his health being shattered. He in¬ 
troduced soipi9inm^ements, and his-administration would have 
been more successRH; if he had not been obliged to contend 
for several years with the rebels of Satary. The “ council of gov¬ 
ernment," after'his departure, was composed! as follows :—The bi¬ 
shop elect of Cochin, U.tJoaquim de Santa Rita Botelho, the bri- 
giidier of the Indian army, Luiz da Costa Campos, the clerk of the 
board of revenue, Francisco Xavier Peres, with the elected council¬ 
lor.*), Bernardo Heitor Silveira e LoreiXa and Victgtijjj^^^l'^Gio 
Mohrao Uarcez Pallia, 

XCIII.— Antonio Cesar de Vasconcellos •'Viscount of 

Torres Novas, having been appointed on the May of 1855, 
sailed on the 23rd September I'rouu Lisbon, arrived at Goa 
on the 1st of November, and . took > possession of the govern¬ 
ment on the 3rd of the same month. On the 30th March 1858, 
his term of service as Oovernor-Geueral was prolonged for three 
years more. His administration was chiefly remarkable for the 
construction of roads, some of which extend to the British frontiers, 
nevertheless the ecoiioiny he practised, showed in I860 such 
a surplus, that numeroi^oihers could be constructed in addition. 
He governed till the.£fth December 1864. 

XCIV.— JosC ^gereira Feslana^ appointed Governor-General 
for the second ^e, presided over the administration from the 
last mentioned date till the 7th May 1870. 

X' V. Januario Correia de Almeida, Viscount of St. Janua- 
rio, governe^rom the last named date till the 12th December 
1871. 

.XCVI.— Joaquim Jose Maeedo e Couto succeeded and govern¬ 
ed till the 10th May 1875. 

XCVII.— Jodo Tavares de Almeida governed from the last 
named date till the 24th July 1877, when he died, and a council, 
presided over hy the Archbishop, administered the government, 

XCVill.— VisGonde Antonio Sergio de Souza assumed charge 
on the 12th November 1877, and died on the 3rd May 1878, when 
a council presided over by the same Archbishop again assumed 
the ail ministration. 

XCIX.—Gaetano Alexandre de Almeida c Albuquerque 
appointed Governor-General by a decree of tiic 0th May 1878, 
and still presides over the aumiuisiratiou with a Arm hand. ^ 



Abt. VII.--HINDI AND THE BIHAR DIALECTS. 

S OMETHING over a* year ago the Editor of tho CalcuWi 
lieview did me the houour ol publishing in these pages a 
paper entitled '* A Plea for the People a Tougue.”^ The object of 
tliat paper was to shcu^ that the language which is at present called 
Hindi is not, and never can be called, th% language of Bihdr, and 
to propose that some one ot the local dialects of Bihdr should be 
sul^tituted for it as the official language of our cutcherries and 
our schools. The article attracted aioine *^tteQtiou,—much more 
than its intrinsic merits deserved,—and 1 am glad that it was 
noticed, fbr it showed that the.suhjcct is one which was ripe for 
discussion ; and the fullest and freest discussion is what 1 wished 
to raise. The matter is one on which a great deal can be said 
on both sides, and liiough Tiield to one, 1 by no means despised 
the other, being convinced that tho more tho matter was threshed 
out by competent wnters, tho more ccrtniuly would the true 
state of affairs become manifest. 1 am, therefore, grateful that 
the subject was takeu up i>y able oppoueuts, as well as to the 
champions who sided with me, and what 1 now >vrite may be 
taken as a reply to the principal arguments used on the other 
side of tho question. 

One of the objections, and an apparently cogent one, is that 
I advocate tlio introduction of a rustic and uncultivated speech, 
such as is talked by tlie lowest orders, much as if 1 advocated 
the introduction of the laugu!igc of a Cumbrian miner into 
Northern English law-courts. 1 tliiuk, however, I can show 
tliat this objection is by tio means well-founded. If wc take 
an average educated Cumbrian squire, ho speaks excellent Eng¬ 
lish, and it is his language which is current in the law-courts 
of his country, and not that of his labourers. So it is tho language 
of the average educated Biliari squire*(if I may use the term) 
which 1 wish to see adopted in our law-courts. Our Cambrian 
squire, it is true, will ten to one talk more or less good French 
to a foreigner, but he will speak English in his home,—and in the 
same way the Bib&rf squire will speak Hindi to a foreigner, while 
his mother-tongue is, nevertheless, Biliari.* To make this perfectly 

* By • this name I mean the lau- only adopted teutatively metead of ' 
gnage which ia current in various Eastern Hiudf, or Hiiiddi, which is 
dialect^ (such as Bhojpdri, Maithilf, misleading. At present no one dia- 
M&gadbi, throughout Bih&r. lect has been adopted as the stand- 

l^lie name is not geiicg’ally used, as ard, and hence it has received little 
the very existence of such a language special literary culture, 
is denied by many, and is at present 
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ci-ar, there are two expressions current throughout Enstern 
Eiiul6.stjlti, which T now' proceed to explain. These are t/eetA holi 
•Mn\ khiixi doli. T/tct/i means ''genuine'' or “ pure," and the 
Hieih holi means tlie speech of the lower orders. It is 

also called gdUxudri holi or " rustic* speech." Kkaii bolif that 
is to say, the “ standard speech" is the language of tlie 
upper classes, |ind is also called Nagaii or “ urban.” Thus, 
to apply these terms to the E/iglish language, the Cumbrian 
miner speaks the iheUi U^oli, and the squire the khari holi. These 
two terms are universally used throughout rural Bihir in the 
above senses. A low-custe Dusadh ‘talks a theth form, and a 
gentleman of the •same vij^kige a khavi form of the same Bihdri 
language, and it is the kJtdii form used by the gentleman, and not 
the theih form used by the Dusadlis which 1 wish introduced 
into our law-courts. I am perfectly aware that many writers use 
khari holi as equivalent to Iliiult; an^ ‘not improbably this may 
bo true west of Benares where the lockl dialects belonging to the 
western Hindi does, (e. g., Braj Bhasbd, &c.), are closely connected 
with that language : but khari holi, in riftal parlance, in Bili^r, 
never means Hindi, for* which adIfFerent name, Jabani ( i.e., 
kl ussnlinan,) or Farsi ( Persian,) is used.* It always means th.it 
form of the local dialect which is used in the upper classes of 
society and notiiing else. 

I hope, therefore, that it will be clearly understood that 
1 do not aim at making the slang of the streets ( as one critic 
accused me of doing) the Unguage of our courts. 

And now, before I go further, I wish to clear the way by 
explaining the raeaiiiug of a feSv terms, couccriiing which the 
greatest confusion exists. They arc— 

1. liiudf. 3. Kaithi, and 

*2 Urdu. ' 4. Nagari. 

I have already treated of the first two in my former paper. 
Hindi and Urdd are djllerent qdiases of the same language, 
which is calb'd Hindfist^ni, or the language of Hind^st^n, when 
in reality it is at most only the vernacular language of Western 
Hiiidfistan. Hindi is the phase of that banguage when words of 
foreign origin are more or less rigidly excluded. Urd^ is that 
phase which accepts foreign words without stint.+ These two 

* the casf'not only Tk ah pha<ie is derived from the Urdd phase 

reference to Urdii. bnt even with of tl.e same language. % 

lefereuce to boni.s like the I^rem f I am, of coursf, only stating 
SOgnr in vviiich tnere is hardly a facts as they exist at present, au^d 
single Pen.inii worJ. Natives can am not now Hlating that these two 
never forget that the pure Hindi phases always existed side by side. 
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phases have genevally each a peculiar character in >vhich they 
are wiitten. That is to say, Hiiuli is *genernlly written in the 
Nagnri or Kaithi ciiaracler, and Urdd in the Persian, character 
but this fact does not make them different langnages, any 
mure than German Would cease to be German by being 
written in the Roman character. When, therefore, I talk of 
Hindi, I use the term as a convenient contraction for the 
Hindi phase of tjle language of Western Hiiid6stln*’ : and 
when I talk of TJrdti I mean the "Urdti phase of the language of 
Western Hinddstdn.'’ 

Hindi is frequently used to signify ^.character and not a 
language^ but this is wrong, just^ as wrong, as it is to call the 
Persian cliaracter XTrdd because Urd^ is written in it, 

Kaitlii and Ndgari ( also callq^l Deva Ndgari) are on the contrary 
names of characters and never of languages : though it is not 
at all uncommon to hear people talk of the “ Kaithi language,'* 
'J'iiey might as well talk*of the ** Italic language" because Eng¬ 
lish is sometimes written in Italic characters. 

Another objection made to my theory is, that Hindi is a 
beautiful language, and hence that for that reason it should 
be current in Bihar. It is difficult to state this seriously, 
but that is the gist of the argument. Now in my former paper 
1 used some very strong language abCut the constituents of 
Hindi, and perhaps the objection is made to combat these re¬ 
marks. My intention, in saying what I did then, was, and is 
now, to show that this extremely composite language was, for 
that reason, iiosiiited to Bihdr: and not that it was for that 
reason not fit to be used by any one. 1 am too great an ad¬ 
mirer of my own beautiful language to condemu any other 
simply liecatise it is a hybrid, and contains words as bad us 
“ starvation" or *' reliable.” • On the contrary, I am quite 
willing to maintain that a composite language in, the right place 
has nothing whatever to be said against it. English is a very 
composite language, and is admirable in England, but if it was 
transferred, say to France, where the people’s language has not 
one single grammatical form agreeing with it, it would be every¬ 
where an admitted absurdity. Without going into hysterics 
over Hind], 1 am perfectly free to admit that it is a copious, 
free, and flexible language, and may not improbably be suitable as 
a standard of the Western Hinddstani dialects west of Benares, 
with* which it is closely coanectf>d both in grammar and history. 
1 do not pretend to be intimately acquainted with these 
dialects, and hence I do not offei^a decided opinion : but when we 
come east of l^nares the matter is quite different. All the 
remarks in ray former paper wore made with special reference to 
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Biliar, ami I was ‘arguing against any language, be it ever so 
floxii)ie, ever so copious, * ever so musical, being imposed on a 
country haviiig a htnguage of its own, radicafly different in struc* 
ture and general character. English is fitly the standard to 
which the dialect of Cumberland or Somersetshire is referred, 
because, after allowing for eccentricities of spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion, these dialects show a close family relationship with it, 
but the dialects *of Bihdr show less rclatio^jship to Hindi than 
they do to Marathf or Bamgalf.* Of course, when 1 talk of Bihdr, 1 
except from consideration the large Mlihammadan towns, such 
as Patna or Bihdr city. In these, as might be expected, Miiham 
madan influence, an^ the nec|ssity of having a lingua franca 
as means of communication *vith traders from all parts oi India, 
has kept up and extcn;led the use 9 f Hiqdf, so that in these towns 
and their immediate suburbs the actual language of the country 
has to a large extent fallen into disusd^ • 

Another objection to which a briefmbtice may be given is that 
Hindus have a reverence for the language of the country round 
Benares and Lucknow,—that Hindi is the language of the country 
round Benares and Lucknow,—and that, therefore, it should be adopt¬ 
ed as the official language of Bihdr. After noting that exactly the 
same reasoning would make Hindi the court language of Calcutta 
and of Bombay, 1 may point oht that Hindi is not the language 
of the country round Benares audLucknow. The dialect of the coun¬ 
try round Benares is the Bibari dialect, Bhojpiiri, and that of the tract 
round Lucknow is called Baiswdri. It is in this latter dialect 
that the Bamdyan of Tulsi Dds was written, and it is much 
more nearly allied to Bihdri than k; is to Hindi. It is in fact 
a dialect of Eastern Hiudiistdn, and not of Western HinddsUn. If 
any thing, therefore, this objection tells rather in ray favour than 
against it. Hindi is, of course, spoken in great purity in Benares 
town itself; but that is only between two pandits of different 
countries who have no common mother-tongue. 

Another argument against my theory 1 cannot do better than 
quote in the words of its exponent, Babu Rddhika Prasanna 
Mukherjif:— ** Those that remember the great gulf that separated 
the forms of speech current in East and West Bengal only a quarter 
of a century ago, and mark the process by which that gulf has now 
nearly been bridged, can hardly entertain a doubt that, with 
the extension of education and other civilizing agencies, the 
dialects spoken in the different parts of Bihdr would, in* the 

* This may seem a sweeping state- matter is thoroughly worlmd out. 
meiit, but it is literedly the fact,.See * f In “A Few Notes on Hindi,’’ pub- , 
Hoernle’s grammar of the Gau^iau lisheu by J. G. Clkittcrjea & Co. 44, 
languages, lutruiluctiou, where the Amherst Street. P. 22. 
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course of a few years, lose many of tliei( peculiarities, and more 
and more approach a •common standard. ST/tere is every reason 
to hope that that standard will he the literary Hindi wiiicb has 
been recognised by the educated classes as the language of poliie 
talk and of literature. 

** To predict the future of the language of Bihdr, wo have only 
to recall what happened in Bengal about three centuries ago. 
The great Yaishnan reformer,' who w^s born and bred at Na- 
vadwipa, originated the religious movement, the influence of which 
was felt not only in bis own province, but far and wide in 
different parts of India. The language^ in which the master 
preached the truths of the religion*^ faith and love> was based on 
the cultivated dialect of Nuddea ; and thi.(i dialect, since improved 
upon by various writers, Is nofv the langiiage of literature in 
Bengal. It is not easy to see why Benares Hindi, as cultivated 
hy scholars and writers,* ^wuld not occupy the same position 
in Bih&r as that occupied hy Nuddea Bangdli in Bengal” 

The italics in the a^ove are mine. It is not easy to me to see 
exactly what is meant by the term ** Benares Hindf.’^ If by it 
he means the language of the country round Benares, is not Saul 
also among:st the prophets? That language is Bhojpdri, one of 
the Bihari dialects,—and it is {urecisely one of these Bihdri 
dialects, the use of which I am advocating. I presume, however, 
that Babii Badhika Prasanna means the Hindi spoken in Benares 
town itself by two pandits of different nationalities and mother- 
tongues token speaking to each other. If he does so, and wishes 
to compare this Hindi with Nuddea Bangdli, I am prepared to join 
issue with liim at once. My opponent’s argument is shortly this, 
—in Bengal twenty-five years ago, the dialects of East and West 
were widely different, and yet the gulf between them has been 
practically bridged over by the lit*erary language of Bengal, wAich 
was based on the cultivated dialect of Nuddea. At the present 
moment tho dialects of East and West Hinddstan are widely differ¬ 
ent ; let the gulf between them be similarly bridged over by Hindi 
It seems to me that this comparison is not fair. The dialects 
of Bengal, though differing (not widely different,” by the bye), 
were all cognate, and qne from among these dialects was taken, 
and made the standard. Nothing could have been fairer, and 
the result was a success. On the other hand,—the dialects of 
East «.nd West Hinddstdn are not cognate. We can only take 
tlieJSastern group by itself, and the Western group by itself, 
as 1 shall ^how subsequently. To take them together would be » 
,as if we were to take French add Italian together, and select, 
say, the cultivated dialect of Alsace as a standard for both. We 
must take the Eastern group by itself, and then do as was done 
in Benglil,—take one dialect from ambng the collection which 
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forms the group and make it the standard. We cannot take a 
language born in tlie wilds of KajputSua, and mixed up with 
the dialects of the Doab and the Panjab, and make it the dialect 
of Bih&r: the process would be uiifuiiH and the result cannot 
be successful. It is like making the cultivated dialect of Alsace 
tlie standard of the dialects of Italy. 

Another statement of the same objector I differ from entirely ;— 
it is that Hindi has been ficcepted by the educated as the language 
of literature. It is true, that there a?e newspapers printed in 
Hindi, but they are written entirely for the official class, who 
have committed ibemselv'es to the use of that language. 

Besides this, the newspapei^ are, perforce, compelled to be iu 
Hindi, as it is by Qoverument Older the standard language, 
and is accepted as such by the Education Department. If, there¬ 
fore, newspapers were not in that language, they would l)e in 
a double difficulty : first, they would run counter to the official 
system of education of the country; and, secondly, they have 
no other resource ; for until the standard 9 ^ the Bihdri language 
is fixed, which can only be done by Government action, or by 
the works of some great native literary genius, who has not yet 
arisen, they do not know in what dialect to write, if they do 
give up their present. language. But, putting the influence of 
the native press out of the question, I challenge my opponents to 
produce a single literary work, worthy of the name, written in 
Hindi for Bihar, which has not been written under Government 
orders, or Government influonce. Missionaries, on the contrary, 
whose business it is to make theij* writings popular, are writing 
tracts and Bible translations in Biliari. 

Before proceeding to the final and most important argument 
brought against me, I wish to clear a inisapprebensiou which I 
liave found to exist amongst many of my critics. They seem to 
think that I have set rny heart upon substituting Maithili for 
Hindi, and that 1 have personal prejndices, which have led me 
to do this. 1 wish, therefore; here to make it perfectly plain 
that 1 wish no such thing at present. All that I have argued 
fur, reiterating over and over again, is that Bilmri should be 
considered a language, and that some one of its lliree principal 
dialects, Bhojpfiii, Mailliili or Mdgadhf, should be made its stand¬ 
ard. That is the principle which I am trying to establish, 
and all that I wish or hope to establish at present. Which dia¬ 
lect should be selected for its standard is a siiitseqnent consider¬ 
ation, and cannot lie decided until the principle is agreed to. That 
once settled, the subsidiary matter can come up for discussion 
and decision on its merits, and it is perfectly immaterial to me 
at present, which is the dialect to be selected. 

I now come to the last and most important objection brought 
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against me. It is royndly denied by my opponents that the 
language of East HinddsUn does differ radically from thac 
of West Hfndustfin. Th^ say it may be admitted that the 
dialects of East and West ** vary fr'km one another and from 
that of literature, in some points; but their organic differences 
are slight, and have a tendency to grow less and less." This is the 
language of the most polite of my ^ponents,—others have 
ridiculed my statements, and another has called me dogmatic, 
on the same point. If being dogmatic means being in earnest, 
1 am free to admit that I am so, for this point is the vital one 
of my argument. If my opponents* can prove that their side 
of the question is the true one, my whole argument fails to 
the ground; and 1 will willingly*promise never to venture on 
the troacherous ice of philology again. But here I am placed 
at a disadvantage. I, in* piy former article, did offer some slight 
proof towards my thesis, whife they on their side have offered 
no argument beyond the base logic of bare assertion. They may 
bo correct, but 1 do not Inow their arguments. If I leave the 
matter unproved, they may spring an unsuspected mine upon mo. 
1 do not know what to attack, for I do not know from what battery 
they are prepared to fire their heavy artjllery. Nevertheless, 
I am ready to accept the challenge, and to prove beyond a 
doubt that the languages of Eastern and Western Hinddstan are 
radically and organically different in origin, pronunciation, 
derivation, grammatical inflexion, syntactical construction, .and 
vocabulary. It will be going over for the most part well- 
trodden paths, and for the average reader will be, I fear, terribly 
dry reading, but I cannot meet one bare assertion with another 
equally bare counter-assertion. I am called upon to justifj^ 
my position, and I am compelled to accept the challenge. 

First, as4o origin. Fortunately, I am not compelled to give 
a history of the rJso of Hindi and Bibdri in all its details. That 
has already been given by Dr. Hoernle in^iis Gaudian grammar, 
and in a former article by him in this review. I may, therefore, take 
it as an established fact, which has never been disproved, that 
in the earliest ages there were two vernaculars current in India, 
running alongside of the literary Sanskrit, which occupied 
an altogether peculiar • position, and was never, in its literary 
form, a vernacular. These two languages in the year B. C. 
300 mvide*d Northern Hinddst&u between them. One of them, 

Sauraseni was the language of the West—the other, Magadlu 
•was the language of the East. There was also the neutral 
AnHia Magadhi curfent in the border tract between them. 
These two languages have nearly kept their position and have 

tliero developed until the present day. That is to say, Saurasonf 

47 
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has developed l^to the" modern Naipali, Hindi, Panj&bi, SindhC 
and Gujaniti, and Magadhi has developed into Marathi, Bihdri, 
Bangali, Uriyd and Assamese. The very earliest linguistic 

documents we possess on the subject, show Sauraseni and 
Mdgadhi as distinct languages, and separate grammatical 
treatises of each are extant. Hence itt. appears that at least 
two thousand two hupdred years ago the kncestors of Hindi and 
Bibdri were distinct languages: and it would be a strange thing 
if they had since then merged into one language. I have thus, 
I hope, shown that ipy first statement is true, vis., that Hindi 
and Bihdri are ditferent in efigin. 

Second, as to Pronunciation- This is a small point, hardly 
worth proving, but I have promised t6 prove it. 

The Bibdri forms which I shall hereafter quote, will be, unless 
the contrary is especially stated, „ taken from the Bhojpfiri of 
Shababad and Sdran, which dialect is almost identical with that 
of Banaras, and, being the most western of the Bihar dialects. 
Is hence « •priori most likely to have’ the greatest number of 
forms agreeing with those of Hindi. 

(1). Bihdri affects dental, and Hindi affects cerebral letters. 
Bihdri continually uses r or w, where Hindi has 1. 

Examples arc— 


Biham. 

Hindi, 

pamb, to fall, 

paxnd. 

phaVf fruit, 

phal. 

gdri, abuse, 

gali. 

nangot, a waistcloth, 

langot 


(2). While Hindi sometimes omits medial Bihdri, on the con- 
•Irary, has a distinct tendency, to insert as a mere euphonic letter. 
Example— ^ 

dihal^ he gave, dia. 

(8). While Bihdn' never tolerates an initial 2 /or except in 
interjections, Hindi not only dues tolerate them, but even inserts 
them euphonically. 

Examples— 

a, this, yah. 

•A, that, 'iJaah, 

delak, he gave, did or diy&. . . 

(4). Bihdri has (like Bangdli) the short vowels, di, 6, and 
dUi which are unknown to Hindi. 

Examples— ‘ 

hMyttf a daughter, Htiyd. 

hSldvjat, calling, hulAiuat. 

compare the Bangali fjvm, wheal, and bcfdi, a pcison 
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(5). Bihdri generally prefers to retain the •hiatus a'ifhxAaih 
while Hindi always contracts them to ai and au. 

Examples— , 

Bin A HI. Hindi. 

ha%su%j he sits, &atthe. 

aiir, and, / • . Hwn 

Thirdly, as to Derivation.. 

(1) . The singular genitive case of the personal pronouns has 
in Bihar/ a medial 0, but in Hindi a medial •$. 

Example— •• 

mor, ray, ' ^ merd, . 

tor, thy, * * terd. 

(2) . Bihdr/ prefers masculine nouns In their weak form, end¬ 
ing in a silent consonant, wlicte Hindi prefers them in their strong 
form with a final a. 

Examples— 

ghotf horse, ghord, 

lohy iron, lohd, 

haVf great, hard^ 

moVt my, merd, 

deU giving, detd, 

parhaZ, read, parhd. 

(3) . While Hindi uses, as a rule, only the short form of the 
pronouns, Bih^ri has generally alsp a long form in n. 

Example— 

Se or tauti, he, only so. 

(4) . While Hindi declines its nouns entirely with the aid ef 

postpositions, Bihari has in most of its dialects true inflections 
for the instrumental and locative, which are utterly unknown 
to High Hindi. % 

Examples— 

From the Maithil dialect. 


ghoxeflt by a horsQ, ghote se. 

hateft, by a word, bat se. 

ghoxe^ in a horse, gJmxe meft. 

hqte, in a word, bdt meft. 

Foui;thly, as regards Grammatical inflexion. 

This must be noted at some length. For languages are classed 
according to morphology, that is to say, according to their 
grammatical forms. The striking difference between the gram¬ 
matical forms of the two languages will he apparent from the 
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following. In .selecting Examples, J have been careful to take words 
w hoso stems arc common to all the A^an languages of India, in 
. order to show, as clearly as possible, inflexional differences only 

A, Declension^ 

(1) . Bihdri 'docs not^osscss the active case in ne which we 
meet in Hindi. 

Example— 

Bihari. , Hindi. 

it kailae, he did^ • uane kiyd. 

(2) . The oblique form singular of strong masculine nouns in 
d has in Bihdri a final but in Hindi a final e. 

Example— • 

ghord M, of a horse, * jghote ka. 

(3) . Nouns ending in a silent consonant have, in some Bihdri 
dialects, an oblique form in a or but in Hindi such forms are 
unknown. An example from the Mdgadhi dialect is^ 

ghar^ a house, ghar, 

ghar^ ean^ from, a house, ghav se. 

Similar forms exist in the other dialects, but belong to the 
Xlieih and not to the khaH bol% and hence they are not given here, 
as I only wish to exemplify the latter. 

(4) . The Bihdri verbal noun in I makes its oblique form end 
ill rf. Thus m&ralt the killing, mdr^ld me, in the killing. This 
form docs not occur at all iii Hindi. 

(5) . In Hindi the genitival postpositions are kd, Ice and ki, 
ai*d their use depends upon t\yo factors : (a) whether the govern¬ 
ing noun is in the direct or oblique form, and (^) whether it i.*? 
ina.sculinc or feminine. Thus, uskd glwxd, uske ghore par, %sH 
ghoxt, uaki ghori par. I u Biiidrf this is not the fact. Tiiere are 
generally two sets of genitival postpositions: (a) one which 
nei'cr changes, as oJear ghorn, okar ghord par, okar ghori, clear 
gliori par, and (6) a set which changes according as the govern¬ 
ing noun is in a direct or an oblique case,, but not changing for 
gender. As dk*rU ghord, Were ghori, Sk'rd ghord par, We'rd 
ghori par. In some dialects there are genitival postpositions 
which change according to the gender of the goveruiug noun, 
but then they are not affected by its being direct or oblique: 
thus (Mdgadhi) i^k'rd ghord, (>kWd ghord par, Weri ghori, dk*ri 
ghori par. 

(C). Filially, the postpo.sitions used in the aeclcnsion of Bihdri 
nouns, difler from those iu use in Hindi, as is illustrated by 
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the following paradigm of pAord, horse, declined in the 
singular 

Bihabi. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Iiistr. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 


ghoxd 
ghord kS 
ghoxd tm 
ghoxd la 

ghoxd sefl * 

ghoxak (unchangeable) or 
ghoxd (direct) kd (obliqu§) 


Hindi. 

ghoxd. 
ghoxe ho. 
ghoxe ae. 
ghhxe he liye. 
ghoxe se. 

ghoxe hd (masc. dir.), 
(masc. obi.) hi 
. (fern.) 
ghoxe meH. 


ghoxe. 


Loc. ghoxd me 
The nominative plural isr • 
ghoxan or ghpxd 
(7). The declension of pronouns is altogether different in the 
two languages. 

Examples are— 

fNoin. ham, I »»»“»« or 

J ham. 

I Obi hamVd, me, Gen. mor, hamdr, mujh (ho), or ham 
^ * j„y (ho). Gen. wiercfc, 

humdrdt 

tea, thou y, , « . , 

tofird. thee, Gen. tShdr, thy tujh (hoj Gen, tera 

i this * 

Wrd or this, Gen. ekar. is (ho). Gen, ishd. 

who j-t t r. •• I - 

j)ihWd or jg7i, whom, Gen.yeto’. (Ico). Gen. jwka 

Ic&d, anyone , 

he/cro anyone ki8i(lco). 


( Nom. 
Obi. 
Nom. 
Obi. 
Nom. 
Obi. 
Nom. 
Obi. 


B. Conjugation. 


n) Hindi has one tenso only wUch is not penphrasHo, the 
nresent conjunctive. The imperative is really the same as the 

present coniauctive,.differing only in the second person smgular. 

The future is the same as the present conjunctive, the termi- 
iiatiorf (Id being affixed to it. The other tenses are all periphras¬ 
tic,, that is to say, they are formed by oonjugaUng an auxiliary 
veA, with « partiiipial form. Bihiri on the contrary has five 
•seiJarate and distipet non-periphrastic tenses. 

(2). The conjugation of the auxiliary verb is totally different 
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ifi the two languages, £.s the following examples conjugated 
only in the masculine will shew :— 




Biiiari. 

Hindi, 

Preamt. 

Singular. 1 

hdiiil 

Mn. 

1 am. 

2 

hdias 

hai. 


. 3 

6dte, or ha 

hai. 


Plural. 1 

hdXin, 

haifl. 


2 

bdta 

ho. 


3 

hdian 

haifl. 

Past. 

Singular. 1 

ralClin 

thd. 

I was. 

2 

rak'las 

thd. 


3 

rahal 

thd. 


Plural. 1 

rah’UH* 

the. 


2 

raKlcb 

the. 


3 

rahlan 

the. 

(3). Bih&ri has a present indicative. 

which has no counter- 

part in Hindi. It is thus conjugated in the masculine* 

I see. 

Singular. 1 

deJehild 



2 

dekhale 



3 

dehhald 

no such tense existing. 


Plural. 1 

dekhild 



2 

dekhxila 



3 

dekhaU 



(4) . The future tense in Bihdri again differs totally from 
that tense in Hindi as follows :— 

1 shall see. Singular. I dehhah dekh^ilgd. 

2 d&cKhe dekliegd, 

S dekhi dthhegd. 

Plural, 1 d^kKhi dekheilge, 

2 d^kh'ba dekhoge, 

3 d^hhiheft dekheftge, 

(5) . The preterite indicative differs totally in the two lan¬ 
guages. T give an example of an intransitive verb; as showing 
the Hindi forms better— 


1 fell. 

Singular. 1 gWlift 

gird. 


2 gWhe 

gird. 


3 giral 

gird. 


Plural. 1 giMhfl 

gire. 


2 gWla 

gire. 


3 gi rlan ' 

gire. 

(6). 

The present conjunctive agrees 

pretty nearly In the two 
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laoguagos. But it is a well-known fact atliat this tense is prac¬ 
tically the same throughout all the Northern* Indian languages 
from Marithf to Bangdlf. 

(7) . Bihdrl has (lik» Bangdli) an elaborately conjugated pre¬ 
terite conjunctive. To save space I do not give it for the purpos¬ 
es of comparison, as Hindi has no such tense at all, using the 
present participle asfk substitute. Thus, Bih4ri, }wm e&Kiifi 
if 1 bad seen ; but Hindi.yo mAiH 

(8) . The participles dieter in the two languages, as follows:—^ 

Present d^khant, ' seeing, ^ deJeh'td. 

Past dekha/, seen,«^ ** . dekhd. 

(9) . As the participles differ in the two languages, and as 
the auxiliary verbs also differ, it follows that, even where their 
mode of formation is^the^ame, the periphrastic tenses must be 
totally different in form.* ^But this is not the only cause Of dif¬ 
ference. In the two languages the periphrastic tenses also differ 
in their mode of formation as follows: 

(10) . In Hindi ttie perfect and pluperfect tenses are formed 
by adding the auxiliary verb to the past participle. The auxiliary 
verb is then alone conjugated. Thus, maifl gird I havo 
fallen ; td gird hai, thou hast fallen ; wah gird hxii, he has fallen. 
Besides forming its perfect and pluperfect in this way, Biharf 
also forms them by adding an obsolete form of the third person 
singular of the auxiliary verb to the preterite, which last, and not 
the auxiliary, is then conjugated. Thus, h<tm gir^lifl hd, 1 have 
fallen ; tefl gir*le hd, thou hasji fallen ; d giral hd, he has fallen. 

(11) . In the periphrastic tenses of transitive verbs in Bih&ri 
the perfect participle is used in its oblique and not in its direct 
form. This is not the case in Hindi. Thus 1mm dWch*ie hdiiit, 

I have seen. ’ • 

(12) . The verbal noun, or infinitive, differs in the two 
languages. Hindi has one verbal noun in nd as dakKnd, and 
another in d as dMd, In Biharf there are three forms of the 
verbal noun, One in ah as dekluib, one in al as dekhal, and 
a third only used in the oblique form in ^ as dekia, 

(13) . In BiharS. the causal verbis formed by adding dw 
to the root of the simple verb, while in Hindi it is formed by 
adding d. Thus, Bihari kard^oal to cause to do ; but Hindi kardnd, 

l^bave now gone through every possible form of nouns* 
pfoiiouns and verbs, and have shown that, with the single 
exception* of one tense, which is common to all, the modern 
Aryan langua^s of India, there i* not a single grammatical 
form in Bihd,ri, which is the same as the corresponding one in 
liiudi.^ On the coutraiy the vast inyjorily arc so widely different, 
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that it is impossible to consider them as beloogiog to a common 
langiiage. .. . 

Fifthly as regards syntactical construction, there Is one 
great ditFerence, that, in the case • of the past tense of 
transitive verbs, Bihari possesses a regular active construction 
with a proper active past tense, whereas Hindi uses a passive 
construction with .the help of the active case (in wc) of the subiect 

Sixthly, as regards vocstbulary, it must first’ be noted that ali 
the modern Aryan languages of India have very similar voca¬ 
bularies. The languages differ most in their terminations and 
inflexions, and have a pommon stock of meaning stems on whicli 
to graft each its peculiar gramihatical forms. Nevertheless, some 
of the commonest and most important vocables are altogether 
different in Bihari and Hindi. The following are examples 


good, 
bad, 
he is, 
he was, 
he became, 
throw, 
bring, 

not .(prohibitive,) 

for, 

but. 


Bihabi. 

niman^ nik, 

adlCldh, 

h&, 

rahalj 

bhely 

bhigahy 

dnahy 

jin, jam, 

hade, lei, 

h&ki 


Hindi. 

achchhd, 

burd, 

*' hai. 
thd. 
hud. 
pheftko, 

Ido, 

mat. 

liye. 

l6kin,paran(u. 


I have, now, T hope, proved to .the satisfaction of the most 
sceptical, as I promised, that Bihari and Hindi are radically and 
organically different in origin, pronunciation, derivation gram¬ 
matical inflexion, syntactical construction, and vocabulary., Mucli 
of what I have written has been written before, and by more 
capable pons* than mine, but I do not think that all the proofs 
have ever been thrown together till now, and though I do not 
by any means profess to have exhausted every means of com¬ 
parison, I think 1 have written fully enough to throw upon my 
adversaries Che burden of proof that organic differences of 
Bihari and Hindi arc slight, and have a tendency to grow less 
and less." 

No one who has mixed intimately with people of all classes 
in Bih^r, can fail to see how all cordial intercourse between 
governors and governed is impeded by this language of politeness, 


♦ I cannot fuflioieutly express iny Grammar. I have in many places 
obligations to Dr. Ilwrule’s Oau^iuu used his very words. 
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Hindi, which, admirable though cannot but act as a 

barrier to that thoroughly free communication * whicli. it is the 
object of every well-wisher of India to encourage. Few English¬ 
men can express themselv^ freely and accurately in conversa¬ 
tion with a German through tho medium of French, nor, by 
parity of reasoning, can they do so with a Bihari. through the 
medium of Hindi. / • , 

. George A. Grierson. 

Bankipobe : 

^Ith July 1881. 
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Art. VJIJ.—social LIFE IN BENGAL FIFTY YEARS 
AGO, BY AN OLD"INDIAN. 

I T is my iiitenlioa to jot down in the following pages my 
recoiledioiis of Bengal society as it was fifty years ago. 
India was not then wjbat. it is now. Every thing has altered. 
The boundaries have altered, and are, indeed, altering everyday 
before our eyes. The India of those days did not include Oude*, 
the Punjab and Scinde ; in fact, the greater portion of what 
now really constitutes Iiuliaf'iiad not yet been conquered. Neither 
Lord Gough nor Sir Charles Napier had won his splendid vic¬ 
tories in the Punjab and Scinde, nor had Sir Henry Lawrence 
fallen at Lucknow. Bengal had -.lot yet been sunk into a mere 
province of a vast onipire, rivalling China, but was the chief 
possession of the British in Asia, their veritable pagoda tree. A 
race of British officials and planters throve and flourished there, of 
whom none are left now. The young men of those days, in tho 
very few instances where they are yet alive, have now become 
old and grey-headed, and are living a very retired life on their past 
official and private earnings. Even the race of old Indian natives, 
down to the very servant-class, has passed away. "With the pass¬ 
ing away of the “ ancients” and the “ ancient landmarks,’* manner,s 
and society have altered, play has altered, though here, in hunting 
and in racing, much of the old traditions linger ; and even work is 
different from what it was. This will be seen more in detail as we 
proceed ; suffice it to say hfie, what every old Indian of cve*; 
a quarter of a century ago—the tran.siiion period—now living 
vil* know, that Indian society, men, manntrs, work and play, are 
now so entirely altered, that it is almost impossible to recog¬ 
nise the loflia of their time in the India, of the present 

Though I deal with the past, and with a very striking subject, 
I do not pretend to bring to it the descriptive powers and 
literary qjnlity of a Kaye, or a Hunter. Whatever is here offered 
must be received by the readers and critics of the pieseut day with 
indulgence. It is offered simply and heartily, by one who 
has lived and moved in the scones he describes, and the cunning 
of whose right hand is fast foisaking him ; one who is feeling the 
truth of Solomon’s old sav ing, that even the light springing of 
the grasshopper becomes a serious burden to couturaplate. » 

I have ■ known, in those early days which I review, some who 
were in every way better qualified to takq up such a work ; 
whose experience again reached even a quarter of a ceiitiuy 
beyond the period here treated of; who saw what Bengal was 
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when first acquired; who were the phllAecrs of the great Western 
civilisation in a deusoly barbarous Iieathen land, shut out from 
the light for so mauy thousands of years; who had'themselves 
to represent the honour aad courage and high, name of the Briton 
in vast districts, as largo as English counties, in the interior, 
where the arm of the new-born English law, or of English medi¬ 
cine, had not yet penetrateu,; who could relato many an anec¬ 
dote of Governors-^Qeneral, thun Oove^ors of Bengal, whom 
they personally knew ; andewho also lived and moved in the scenes 
described hero. Facile^ of pen, educated in ancient seats of 
learning, noble of mood, and even of bloody conversationalists to a 
degree that would have struck eveff the immortal Johnson with 
astonishment, and perhaps envy ; with rich funds of practical wis¬ 
dom, experience and anecdote f they have,*^ alas ! passed away 
with all their sterling qualities and invaluable knowledge. Bravo 
and rare old men they wore.. We shall never see their like again ! 

There are one or two yet living who are able for the task I' ‘ 
undertake; hale olde^js who still defy time ; but alas I they arc, 
however young in feeling, covered with the snow of age : their 
fingers are stiff’ though thoir grasp of the hand be hearty and 
strong ; and lest 1, too, soon attain to that condition when 
wilting much and long shall become an 'unnecessary burden, I 
deem it necessary to myself to take up the work lest that great 
misfortune should happen, as every one, I am sure, will con¬ 
sider It, that those early times should go unrecorded and remain 
quite a blank. 

Having thus stated my intention, and apologised for nnderfak- 
iug to carry it out, let mo state finally, the way in which I hopo 
to do so, or the plan of this work. In an introductory chapter 1 
sliall show the difiercut sets unj classes of people of tiiuso d«ys, 
and probably describe a largo “ slalion ” as it existed then. In 
the second chapter 1 shall detail the social life of fifty yours ago. 
The third chapter will depict our fayicrs at work. The fourth 
chapter will show them in their sports or at play. 

In concluding these preliminary observations, let me j;emiiid my 
readers that half a century is mure than a life-lime in India; nay 
more than two life-times. The changes oic so rapid, so marked, 
and so numerous, t^iat often in the space of ten years a new 
order of things appears on the scciio, and in twenty years oven old 
and faihiliar faces havu passed away.—Alas l aud, again alas ! that 
it should be so. 

^ TAe “ ikur 

There were in those days only throe “ sets ;” I mean of Europeans 
iu each “station/’ two of blue porcelain, and one of common 
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ckiy. 1 should rather §§ji^that three sets were always to be 
found in the laicger stations. The blue porcelain were the civil 
and military, and the common clay was the independent, 
interloping, planting element I do not^imply by this that those in 
the civil and military all belonged to the blue blood of the aris¬ 
tocracy of great Britain (Ireland was not of very great account in 
those days, and besides had no ** interest” for fifth and sixth 
cousins, and hence the few Irish'names ia those early times 
in India) ; or that the* common clay .independent element was 
of the lower class. There was good or rather high blood un¬ 
evenly distributed thi^oghout the three.. There were not a few, 
even among the dommon eKny set, of ancient and well known 
families in England and Scotland ; the meaning of three dis¬ 
tinct “ sets,” and the difference implied between blue porcelain 
and qommon clav, must be explained 

By three distinct sets, I mean thpt Ihe Europeans—for there 
were sometimes French and Portuguese and Greeks, besides 
Britons—were divided by the nature of their occupations, civil, 
military, and independent, into throe bodies, on the same level as 
regards private social position, but otherwise, disjoined one from 
another. Tiie planters and merchants bad their own public 
official status, which was that of tolerance and sufferance. Their 
interests pulled together, and In one direction. They were the 
British element in India, actively engaged in solving the problem 
of India’s material advancement—a very difficult one to solve in 
those early days. According to present notions they generally 
wanted too much ; according to jbbe expectations of those days 
they actually got too little. They often had to appear, of course, 
by their native Court agents, in the different courts before the 
ci^ians; and otherwise might bo indebted to them for official 
sunshine and favors. Of course, these were returned with com¬ 
pound interest in the shape of balls, hunts, subscriptions, and 
general liospilality. So ^his body, or “set,” pulled together in 
one direction in all that related to their public and planting 
interests. In the same way, while the civilians were one in social 
status witlT^he planters, and stood indebted to them for numerous 
private favors, there was a large interchange of courtesies all 
round ; they, tl»e civilians, stood aloof from the independent element 
in all that related to their official duties and interests, and pulled 
together in another direction, and this direclion often happened 
to be against the interests of the former set. Hence there^rose 
a partial fueling of jealousy and exclusion between ,the two sets, 
which was never referred to in private, but which found expressive 
vont in public measures. Doubtless this partial feeling of jealousy 
was increased by the planters witnessing the great power,possessed, 
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and often wielded monomaniacally, by H^civilians; while the latter 
again saw with a fefling akin to envy the, ease with which 
the planters acquired great fortunes ;—1 may add, and lost them, 
too! 1 must add, with regard to the old civilian set, that each 
reckoned himself a viceroy, or at tlie very leftst, a governor. This 
of course made them carry their heads rather high. But like the 
early planters, in everything that did not concern their peculiar 
interests, a finer body of gentlemen than these civilians it would 
have been difScult to find., Frank, open, *generous and hospitable, 
they stood as bright examples to those who have succeeded them. 

The third and remainiug set comprised the military, where 
there were any; and generally, it« may bo* stated, except at 
a few large stations, there were none, while at the larger purely 
military stations they were to bo* found in c<)nsiderable numbers. 
The few European regiments dwere always needed at a few 8ti;ategto 
points, and the rest were*Sepoy regiments. The officers were in the 
employ of the Honorable East India Company, a word of power once^ 
and in every one’s mouth, and were generally called Company's 
Officers” in contradistinction to the “ Queen’s Officers.” The former 
comprised the set I write about, were a fine body of gentlemen 
and officers, drew handsomer allowances, and bad better pay and 
prospects than the latter. Very often they, happened to be drafted 
ofi to civil employ; and if they did not actually despise their 
brethren in the Royal service, they thought very little of them, and 
pitied the “ poor fellows,” who were liable any day to be sent off to 
Canada or the West Indies, who had such poor pay, and who had 
no prospect of ever attaining tp the charge of an Indian province. 
Generally the Company’s officers were remarkably efficient in their 
own proper duties, and very popular among both the other two sets, 
as their duties never clashed with the peculiar interesta* of 
either. The military band not *oiily “ discoursed sweet music’' 
to the “ station” on stated days in the week, when all the three 
sets turned out and chatted together {pleasantly at the band-stand, 
but on the occasion of balls, provided the great element which set 
fashionable quadrilles in motion, polkas then not having come into 
vogue. Hence, as the band was at the gift of the tSmmanding 
Officer of the station,, he was generally conciliated and thought 
much of. Besides, there were the mess dinners, invitations to which 
were considered an honor. The officers kept much among them- 
seives>but were always very welcome everywhere. 

The exclusiveness, which, it may be imagined, reigned in Bengal 
in those da]i^, was as nothing compared with what it became a few 
^eai's later on, when the civilians gradimlly came to regard them¬ 
selves as alone privileged to deal with the destinies of the country. 
The fulsopoie flatteries and servilo adulation of a long down^trodden 
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oriental race served feed their official vanity. A strong 

emto feeling gre\Y up among them ; and as more Europeans 
came into the country, and some of them trades people, society, 
which was one before and comprised the three sets, gradually 
began to draw marked distinctions, and to be divided into 
several classes. The highest class remained what was the all of 
society once, tha| is, the three sets previo\j|jsly described. The 
next class consisted of the tradesmen who kept' shops or trafficked 
in small ware, and with them were .reckoned the higher clerks 
and assistants in the various offices. Indigo planters, assistants, 
though in the receipt ^*01 comparatively small allowances, were 
in those days'often t^ie cousino^near or far removed, of the owners 
of the concerns, and specially imported from home to try their 
hands at making a fortune out in* the East, and therefore were 
reckoned among the Upper Ten.’V Such assistants, however, 
as were engaged in the country, whether stray Europeans, or 
descendants of the early French au^ Portuguese settlers who 
were called “ half-castes,” were reckoned a lower class. Besides 
these there were the Christian Armenians. 

The Armenians, in those early days, mustered in sufficient 
numhers in some stations to be noticed in detail here: They 
had their own Church and a minister or priest from Persia or 
Armenia ; they dressed in the loose oriental flowing garb, though 
latterly they had begun to copy English fashions when out of 
doors; lived comfortably in spacious houses, and sometimes 
owned considerable lauded and other property. They bad no 
poor among them ; tbeir ladies, as may be expected from a race 
coming from the foot of the Caucasian ranges, were among the 
fairest of the daugliteis of Eve. Oppressed in their native land 
by ^oslem rulers, Persian and Turk, numbers of them, in the 
middle ages and later on, left Iheir country, generally with their 
families, in search of a peaceful home elsewhere. They were 
thus next to the Jews, whom they much resembled in feature, 
and even in traits of character, travelling hawkers, precious 
stoue merchants, and, when settled, money-lenders to their 
neigh bom Wherever they found a government more tolerant 
than the one that ruled their native lan/1, and saw profit to be 
made, they settled down. Hence it happens that colonies 
of Armenians, the descendants of the old ' settlers, are found 
existing at the present day not only in India but in Venice, tho 
great commercial centre of the middle ages, in Constantin 9 plcj 
and in paits of Eussia. Whatever may have becQ. their ex¬ 
perience in ConstantinopK*, in India they found a Mohamedan. 
govoviimont extremely tolerant of their presence, and a country 
teeming with people and riches. Hence they gradually ^creased 
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tlieir niimborfi l)y getting out relativ^^nd otliers, and, tliougli 
at first not allowed .to erect their own churches, they managed 
to pass among the natives for a "sect” called “Nazraiii/' or 
Ncizarenes, i. Christians. It is true, that even in India they 
>vere squeezed now and then bj Nabobs (viceroys), and had 
perhaps to part with a too lovely daughter or sister to recruit 
the harems of their r»lers; but generally they remained unmo¬ 
lested. But for tfjcir fairer, complexion, they would have 
pnssed unnoticed by a stronger among !he other inhabitants of 
tlie country. The adyout of the British, and with them a stable 
government, stable tijbJiSs to lauded pragerty, freedom to erect 
churches, and enjoy all the ordinances of 'their religion, new 
manners and customs, induced several changes among them. 
U’hey built better dwelling-hoases, purchased landed property, 
entered more freely into tivide, erected handsome churches, im¬ 
ported priests, and, whiles jn doors they continued to dress in 
their old oriental style, in public they gradually assumed the.- 
European costume of coat and trowsers. Further, under Mos¬ 
lem rule, their femafes had always V)oen kept strictly immured, 
but now they appeared freely in public, and drove about in 
costly carriages. With all these changes, however, they still 
remained Orienhals in talk, manners, habits and nature. Very 
few know English; they sat cross-lcggeil, and on carpets on the 
floor while at liomc ; oriental dishes graced their tables ; and, as 
may be expected, they were cunning, overreaching and'suspicious. 
Such were the Armenians of fifty 3’^earR ago in India. A great 
change, however, has since coiiiQ over them. European costume has 
been assumed both at home and abroad; every one knows Eng¬ 
lish ; English manners have lioen adopted ; English habits and 
modes of thought have ci opting even their very names Jiavo 
been anglicised. Thus, while before, but for tlieir complexion, 
they could hardl)’^ be distinguished from the natives; now (only 
that their thoroughly orioufal east ^f features betrays them) it 
is impossible to distinguish them from tlic Britisli. Owing to 
the paucity of the female element among the British in India in 
those early days, and the glitter of a golden dottnr which the 
fair Armenian young, lady po-ssossed, several Englishmen inter¬ 
married into Armenian families. 

They were received equally by the two classes of European society 
beforotmentioned. Along with some few dcscciulaiits of Greeks, they 
wer^ allowed a cousiderabio latitude in the interpretation of social 
rules by tl^ upper ten, beyond what was extended to the poorer 
•class of Europeans. In time, however,'while some few Armenians 
rose up to the level of the higher class, most of them found their 
level in ^ic second doss. The Greeks sho^wed even less progress. 
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The use*of this word still obtains in India, although it 
was at first applied in times when the ^recent military conquest 
of Bengal necessitated the placing, or ** stationing,’* of troops 
at different strategic points of the countiy. Hence in those early 
days the term was restricted and applied only to localities 
where the military weiw stationed.” As the^e localities were also 
generally the centres of native population, where a staff of civi¬ 
lians, judges, magistrates, Ac., was kept up to administer the 
law and govern the district, the term'came gradually to be 
distinguished by the furthei*-'’add|tion of civil or military, and 
thus localities came to be either both, or one or the other. 
Where both were united, the place was generally the chief city 
of a l^irge extent of country, with a numerous and wealthy fixed 
native population. In such places there was usually a civilian 
^'cf the highest class, called a Commissioner, who was su^rdinate 
only to the Qovernor-Qeneral (who was Glovernor also of Bengal, 
or who, from his position as Governor of Bengal, the leading and 
most important Presidency, was also Governor-General), there 
being no Lieutenant-Governor in those days. Such stations were 
called ** civil” stations, and, except within the military lines, the 
civil authority was supreme there. In places where there was 
no civil element in the government, or where the civil element 
was of a subordinate kind, the military authority being supreme, 
the stations were called military stations. Calcutta itself was 
an example of the former, or to take a more appropriate one, 
Patna, while, adjoining it, Dinaporc was an example of the latter. 
And before we pass on to describe our station, we may observe that 
this.distinction into civil and military stations sometimes led to the 
most terrible and ludicrous feuds between the civil and military 
authorities, where, from its unimportance, a place w'as too insigni¬ 
ficant to be specially marked out as civil or military, and there was 
a subordinate element of both in it, and both contended for the 
supremacy. ^ In such instances each sought to exercise the com¬ 
mand of tb'(§' place. Often probably the contest lay in merely the 
sound of a word, or in something that the combatants could give 
no rational account of. But the whole station would be set 
by the ears, divided into .^wo parties, one siding with the civil 
ruler, and the other with the military. These feuds seldom 
proceeded beyond cold nods, exclusion from invites to dinners, Ac., 
while each ‘strove to excel the other in pompous* commands 
and general orders about the veriest trifles, or even nothing 
at all, and in a more vigorous prosecution of gaieties and 
amusements. In one instance, however, that comes to our 
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hiind, wheve the civil official was a Scottl^^Tnan and tlie Commander 
of the sm^l military detachment was an Irishman, the quarrel 
oaihe' to such a pass, tiiat the question of supreinacy was 
aothally referred to the ^higher authorities, with what result 
we forget, but we suspect to the discomfiture of tho military. 
The bone of contention in this instance was tho unfortunate 
Doctor, who in such# places usually bore the double aspect of 
civil and military, being nom’inally reckoned in the latter, but 
really belonging to the formgr class. Having thus been prominently 
brought forward, instead of being left neglected in the interior 
all his Indian days, he. was soon promote^ to a high post and 
appointed to Calcutta. Some goo(>«thus reslhltcd for at least 
one; and the truth of an old saying was exemplified in this 
instance, too, for a young ladj^ was at the bdttom of it all! 

To proceed : our station,# which we shall call Pugglepore 
(it boasted of a pretty * veil supplied Lunatic Asylum), was one 
which blended the civil and military elements in happy union ; « 
was an ancient native capital, like so many others in India, 
but at the same timS was an important centre of trade and 
population; was situated in the interior, far removed from 
Calcutta and its cliques; was tho centre of an extensive old 
Indigo planting country ; contained all thq different “ sets,” and 
** classes” already described, as well as a good many Armenians, 
and some few Creeks, wlio, like the former, had their own quarter, 
their separate church, &c.,; and hence iw every way, even in 
the matter of natives, being both a Hindoo and a Mahoramedan 
city, was well suited to show what Bengal was in those days, and 
exemplify our recollections of fifty years ago. It was such an 
important place, on the whole, that we might fill up a volume 
with its history, and an account of its peoples, languages, 
native trades, &c., and its present Commercials and other capabi¬ 
lities. This has already been performed very faithfully, up to 
forty years back, by a worthy Doctor, who until lately was enjoy¬ 
ing a vigorous green old age in his nativC highlands in Scotland, 
and who, we trust, still lives, one of the very very few surviving 
links connecting this with a past generation. Forty years back 
we have seen him grey in the hot damps of Bengal, as healthy and 
happy a specimen of humanity as could be found anywhere (those 
were the days of "giants”), and only eight years ago he could 
walk his twenty miles a day about his beautiful native town of 
Elgin ; *but alas 1 —thrice alas !—how few of his compeers, how 
few e^en of the writer’s own compeers, survive to the present 
day. Even ^hile we are copying this, manuscript out fair for 
Xte printer, our hands almost drop powerless by our side at the 
fresh tidings of the decease of another—the most venerated, 
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loved^ and respected, oi-them all, the guide of our youth and the 
fi-it‘ad of our age,rfor whose eye alone, in .the first instance, tliis 
account has day by day, through many months and years, been 
written, in silent communion with wl^om it has been thought 
out. and carried to an end. 

The ancient city was, indeed, a remarkable one. Not only, as 
wc have seen, has a work been devoted entirely to its history aud 
description, but men Ipgh up in the civih service, as well as 
wealthy planters, have spent large sums of money in engraving 
and depicting scenes and old remains in and near Fogglepore in 
large and costly plates^aiid panoramas before the days of the dis¬ 
covery of the photographer's art, such as has been done for 
no other town or city in any part of India, save, perhaps, Delhi. 
Pdgglepore had been once a AJahominedan capital, and had be- 
furo . been an old wealthy Hindoo erty. ,lt was centrally situated 
on a fine river, for a large extent .pf productive country, the 
trade of which flowed to it for export to Calcutta, and even 
abroad as far as China. It had also numerous native manu¬ 
factures ; and annually held a “ World's Fair’* for centuries 
alteuded by Arab, Persian, Turkish, Cabul, Mogul, Burmese, 
and other traders, before the idea was mooted in the West 
aud Improved upon, . It stood on the left bank of the river, 
oil an elevated tract of very old date. Altogether the city ex¬ 
tended for about two miles along the bank, with an average 
depth of about a mile. A couple of canals, either natural or 
dug, intersected the city north and south, uniting in the interior. 
Substantial masonry bridges grossed these canals at various 
distances and afforded continuous road waya Small and large 
country boats lined the banks of the river and the canals, 
aud plied a continuous traffic. A large Mahommedan fort of 
solid masonry with considerable architectural pretensions in 
parts, lay to the extreme west of the city. The Mahommedan 
portion of the city was, confined to within a mile from this 
fort, while the Hindoo portion principally occupied the remain¬ 
ing mile to the east. The former was densely built upon with 
brick-houses down to the river’s edge. The latter was sparse¬ 
ly built upon, and collections of thatched native huts inter¬ 
vened between the better class of houses. From this quarter 
broad flights of steps, called ghfits, led 'down to the river to 
permit the daily ablutions of the Hindoos, and it was alpng the 
banks here, too, that the principal European residences lay. Large 
brick mansions, two and more stories high, they were, such as 
bad already begun to be erected in Calcutta. Eocli mansion had 
large grounds and handsome gardens attached^ Stretching along 
the elevated bank of the river for more than a mile, the view 
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of the city from the water was superf>, and not excelled by Old 
Garden ^ach of Calcutta, before docks and stfamers invaded it. 
For the rest, or tho western half of the city, the view was almost 
one undistinguishable mass of masonry, mixed up with the domes 
and minarets of mosques,*the spires of Hindoo temples, palatial 
kiittras (old free Hostelries), narrow gh&ts, terminated on the 
extreme west by the igaposing high walls of the fort, frowning over 
the river. On the«whole, tha view of the city from the river 
was not surpassed anywlipre in those flays in India. Calcutta 
is a modern creation, and its typo is different. Patna was 
only a mass of me^n dwellings. Benares, so thoroughly 
Hindoo, old and Oriental, always pvnsentea a striking appearance 
from the opposite, or southern, hank of the river, but its 
type also was different Neither Allahabad nor Cawnpore, 
though worth seeing from (he river, was to be compared with 
Pogglepore. Lucknow grand in its composite Oriental style, 
hut its very narrow river presented no vantage ground for^ 
an extensive view. The fort and palace and T 4 j of Agra, withT 
its other celebrated abcient gardens and tombs of marble, to¬ 
gether with imperial Delhi, were of course unrivalled, but their 
type was, like that of Benares and Calcutta, totally different. 
We can only compare like things with like., Lahore, with its great 
city, its fort, and the Bad&tni Bd.gh, presented a very pleasing, 
and even imposing, aspect, when the Ravee was at its full; but 
the picturesque appearance of Pogglepore was unrivalled. Every 
visitor spoke of it in terms of the higlmst admiration. People 
always in those days travelled by river in boats when they did 
not proceed overland by d&k’; modes of travelling which will 
receive attention hereafter. 

The city had its own different quarters for the different uatiou- 
alities and trades, and its own*public instilutious. As bdfore 
mentioned, the European residents lived on the bank of the river, 
and this was the part specially designated the station.'' The 
military, consisting of a native regflment with its European 
officers, occupied an extensive plain, more than a mile distant in 
tho interior, on the north. Here, too, with the native lines, there 
were a few fine residences for the colonel and other officers. The 
iturial ground lay a little to the east, and there were some graves 
of Englishmen in it* more than a century old. Adjoining the 
*• station,” on the bank of the river, stood the large remains of 
an old French " factory.” One portion of the city was occupied by 
Hindoo shell-cutters, another by Hindoo weavers, another by 
Mahommedfln masons, another by M(^jil merchants, and so forth. 
!l’he Armenians end Greeks lived in their own quarters, next 
to the Mahommedaus, and separated by half a mile from the 
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Europeanstation.” Almosl in the centre of the Mabommedan 
portion lay the “ chowk/’ or daily bazaar, Qccupying an extensive 
open square. Ilcre everything in the shape of Asiatic goods 
could be procured, from gold brocade to a glass of sherbet. 
Hows of low shops made of mats, wifh narrow lanes, covered the 
whole ground. In the morning the Square was lifleess and still; 
by 3 o'clock in the afternoon the shops beg^n to open, and shortly 
after the entire Square with the roads, running on four sides 
of it, was alive with 'che busy hum of men, bargaining, buying, 
selling, and moving about. Immedfately to the west of this 
'^chowk” stood the largest of the Mahomedan mosques in the 
city. To the north, ^sepapted by a few streets, stood the 
sainee Dawldn, a pretentious structure, where annually the 
funeral obsequies of the Sheeab martyrs, Hassan and Hussain, 
were usually performed, in the st^le of the miracle plays" of 
the middle ages. Half a mile to the wpdt of the ** chowk” stood 
the old fort called the LM Bdtih, wh'ich, rendered literally, means 
‘ *Hhe priceless gem of a garden,” “1^1" meaning a fabulous gem 
of priceless value. A mile to the north bf the native city, and 
well out of it, lay the Race Course, a fine picturesque spot, well 
laid out. 

The fort, however, deserves more detailed mention :—It was 
the lion of the place, and there was none like it, or to compare 
with it» in all Bengal eastward of Benares. More than forty 
years ago its details were brought out, with splendid engraved 
plates, in a work which has passed into oblivion, by some enthu¬ 
siastic admirer of antiquity in the civil service of those days, 
and now a copy of it will probably be found in only a few old 
English families, or in some dusty corner of the India Library. 
In figure the fort was almost square, with its sides facing the 
foilr cardinal points. The south faced the river, which in those 
days swept past the walls. The west side, too, evidently faced 
what in early times must have been a considerable bend of the 
stream, as it is all chur 'land, or river alluvial deposits, since 
built on, but in the times we write of still lying low, and partially 
used for cultivations. The north faced what must have been an 
extensive plain, now densely built upon The east faced the 
great busy and crowded oriental city, thafi which there was none 
larger or more important in India eastward of Benares. From 
such portions of the walls as are still standing, their height 
seems to have been very considerable; and at a distance from 
the river must have presented quite as imposing an appeatanco 
as the great stone fort at Agra and Delhi. The g&te-ways still 
partially standing on the north and east nro grand, even in thei^ 
decay. . The material was baked brick, there being no stone 
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procurable near, and the cement used was so peculiar, that, aftej 
the lapse of ages, it is, impossible to get the bricks out entire. 
Tiie thickness of the walls was very great, being generally six 
feet, and in mrts often more. There was a considerable display 
of architectural taste in fhe magnificent gate-ways. The north 
gate was walled up about a century or more ago by a native 
viceroy with an inscr^tion recording an extraordinarily low price 
for rice which thei} prevailed.. The interior grounds were laid 
out in gardens, splendid tanks, and buildings, two of which only 
call for remark. One appeared to be the State dungeon, where 
political prisoners or captured rebels were.let down inside through 
narrow apertures on the top, and'y;^ other, a mosque-tomb of 
pure white marble, being a miniature representation of the great 
Agra T&j Mah 41 . Here lay the remains of a regretted and beauti¬ 
ful daughter of a previous Ijabob or viceroy. Along the river 
walls on the south ran* an extensive range of barracks or 6tore- 
rooras under ground. Wndh we last saw the fort, now many 
years ago, the larger portion of the surrounding walls was* 
gone, and populous suburbs had been formed both to the west 
and south, where the river had receded very consideralby. The 
fort itself was being used as police barracks! Town pio-nics 
also occasionally came off there ! 

Roads led from the city and station*' eastward for eight 
miles to a neighbouring small fort, and northward for nearly 
an equal distance to an old Portuguese settlement, which must 
have been once the field of a battle, from the name by which 
it is known now. A mile north beyond the native city lay tho 
** station” race course in a pictufesque spot. 

Such was Pogglepore then^what is it now? The old fort 
has, we should think, quite disappeared, unless a ruin or two, still 
standiug, serves to show its ancient site. A first-class En^sh 
College has been erected on the site of the English ** factory.” 
The old French “ factory” has been converted into a showy palaco, 
by a Mahommedan, orginally a draper ar seller of native clothes, 
then a land-speculator, and now dignified with the title of Nawab. 
The canals have been dug, deepened and cleared. Eufopean man¬ 
sions have sprung up in numbers on the banks of the river, and 
even higher up, and finb roads have been laid out through the town. 
Water has been brought at considerable cost into the town for 
domestic purposes. Public buildings of a pretentious character, 
hospitals, colleges, and court-houses, adorn various quarters of the 
city.' A pretty iron suspension bridge spans the width of the eastern 
canal. The*** military lines** have.been i^emoved to a position east 
bf this canal, tho finest and healthiest spot available. Steamers 
visit the station several times a week, carrying goods and 
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.passengers to and fro wtiile the Railway itself is not far off. 
iTinally, there tji a Central Telegraph Office. We would, if wo 
could, have again those early times, but it is no more possible to 
do so than to call bock to life those manly forms and noble souls 
who were once by our side, and now lie in their last narrow 
resting places. 

From the condition of the interior provinces of Bengal in those 
early times, and the state of things aef described in the preceding 
pages, it may be anticipated that- the details we proceed to 
furnish will be ap uuhke, ^ possible, to what we see round us at 
the present day. Social ^ life in BengWl has altered greatiy; 
indeed, has changed altogether from what it was. Formerly life 
was never dull, and that, too, when there were not the home 
magazines and tliousand>and-one trifles of the present. The 
community, however small, moved together. There were certaiu 
amusements, and the most was made of them. There was large 
room for freedom of action; individuality and originality were 
not censoriously treated, or sternly repressed as crimes; and 
Mrs. Qrundy was hardly known, save as a young lady in her teens. 
To contribute to the pleasure and happiness of the community, 
was a common object withal. In these modern days of the 
rapid march of improvement our interior provincial commu¬ 
nities, however small, have little in common and are split up into 
stiU smaller sections; and Mrs. Grundy thrives in the full vigor 
of middle age. Amusements are rare, for the greed of money 
has set in, and there are too many to share in the old pagoda 
tree. The great wealthy planters who led the way In bringing 
people together and making things pleasant, are gone; and 
ci^l servants are now moved about from one place to another, be¬ 
fore they have had time to look round them. 

I. T}ie Ladiea. 

The ladies, of course, must form the first subject of attention 
with us. We were far more gallant in tlmse days, even if 
girls wore birched in schools, and were not taught to regard 
honors’* in a Cambridge Examination as the great prize of life. 
Of course, there were very few of them, and those of any 
interior station might huv > been reckoned up on the fingers 
of one hand. A woman, who at all times is a marvel and a 
mystery, is a host in herself, and three or four ladies iii4y be 
regarded as a Macedonian phalanx, conquering and uli^conquerable. 
In their peculiar sphere, from which they seldom obtruded thein- 
Bt'lved, - their will was Jaw, and if they did venture to go beyond 
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their line, it was with a wuniauly gruc^atid tuct that was chariii- 
iiig to observe. Of course we are writing of the interior, and liot' 
of Calcutta, where the Orand Duchesses of society were nothing, if 
not political. There were, however, no politics in tlie interior. 
As the few representatives' of the tair womanhood of the west 
of our early days, who harl the pluck to share the hot and pes¬ 
tilential climes of the^ east, by the side of their husbands or 
brothers, they were regarded in ‘Very truth as good ministering 
angels,” and a deference was paid to them which resembled that 
of the days of chivalry. Nb race could come off without the 
presence of ladies. The'colours for the jockeys were chosen by 
ladies. A grand tiger* hunt, or, othef wprds, an extended 
pLc-uic, with just that*element of excitement in it that made 
things pleasant, could not be reckoned complete without ladies. 
And though there were none of tfie modern tribe of ** bow-wows," 
even a ride would have been reckoned incomplete without affair 
equestrian. Balls, of course* had ladies as their principal ornament 
and attraction. On grand occasions, neighbouring stations, were ^ 
indented on for ladies, laud sometimt^s tlio muster was not so poor 
as may be imagined. We refer to Guglish ladies, for there wore 
always some others, as Greeks and Armenians. 

The l^uglish-boru ladies of the station were, in most instances, 
connected with the civil and military services, and of good home 
families. In the days of their youth, Maria Edgeworth's Moral 
Tales had not appeared, and Fielding's and Ricliardson’s held 
supreme sway in the matter of reading for even young ladies. 
The result was a spiciness of character and piquancy of beba« 
viour, such as might perhaps be condemned by prim and starched 
morality, but which in those days was reckoned os only natural, 
perfectly virtuous, and even commendable. However religious 
a woman may have been,—and wliat woman is not ?—there was 
not one who forgot that she was in the world—a world which 
necessarily required her presence and attention. As for anything 
actually loose and reprehensible, we may point out that Fielding's 
aud Richardson's heroines always came out unsullied. 

Those were days also of bonnets, for more than thirty years 
now gone out of fashion, and low-necked dresses, sdeb as are 
now reckoned antiquated aud unsuitable, yet we must confess 
tliat a pretty face used to look very well in a pretty bonnet We 
remember the time when hats began to usurp the place of bonnets, 
hats of'a shape and appearance now entirely lost and they were 
not tonsidered an improvement The low-necked dresses^ too, 
showing a good portion of the bust, were unexceptionable; but 
^e have now beoome so moral, tW we may cut short this 
portion of our remarks. There were also some other engaging 
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portions of the feminine dress, which have, long ceased to be 
worn, and the names even of which are unfamiliar to ladies 
of the present dity. We pass them over as we do not recollect 
more than two or three of them ; only let us state here that the 
ladies of the period we are glancing at, were not only very 
presentable and even pretty in personal appearance, but both 
tasteful and elegant in matters of dress. 

Armenian ladies at homo wore their pwn peculiar eastern 
costume, but this was set aside for European clothes in public. 
These fair Armenians were generally good-looking, some absolute- 
ly pretty. Bright, dark eyM, fringed with long lashes, arched 
eye-brows, meeting, in Uhe middle, a nose which was often perfec¬ 
tion, oval faces and kissing lips, long brown hair, and shapely 
figures, with a light,brunette or brownish rosy complexion; such 
was the dower given by Nature to these comely eastern maidens, 
descendants of Sarah, whose beauty'was so remarkable as to have 
tempted the king of Egypt of old." And besides this natural 
* dowry, they often had command of much money and lands. 
They wci'e, therefore, very welcome at ih& balls and other public 
amusements, as the races. From private social intercourse, they 
were excluded owing to their general ignorance of English man¬ 
ners and language. A stray young officer or planter, however, 
would sometimes find ‘ his way to their houses, and in some in¬ 
stances got married to eligible parties. 

Jackets were then universally worn by gentlemen, even as in 
1825, in Bishop Heberis time, who states that he himself did 
not sometimes hesitate to wear them. 

t 

Calls and VisUa, 

These were very largely indulged in, and were either, as in the 
case of gentlemen, just a dropping in for a few minutes, or. as in 
the case of ladies, occasions of state, ceremony and fiirmality. 
The younger male memberft of the “ Upper Ten,” including the 
junior officers, were always on the move during the day, now 
seeing one and now another, killing time—no, passing time—there 
was no killing it in those days—as pleasantly as they could, while 
the older members, too, would not seldom juet take somebody for a 
few minutes on their way to or from ciitcherry. These calls, of 
course, were sans ceremonis, end served to liieep up the entente 
cordials between the very few Europeans. There were, however, 
other calls of greater state and form^ity, participated in by .both 
the female and male members among the older ones o( the Hono¬ 
rable Company's fold. Sometimes an old bachelor, who some-- 
how always happened to be rich, and therefore (?) in the good 
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books of the ladies, paid a formal call when the whole establishr 
meat—peons, hurkarosi chobdars, abdars, &c., wa§ moved to receivo 
him. JLong before the buggy or state-carriage had driven half 
way into the grounds, and the grounds were spacious aiiont the 
residences, the house wal astir, peons running, punklias, if hot 
weather, set agoing, and almost before the visitors’ turn-out 
had drawn up undpr the spacious portico^ ,or he had set 
his feet on the gropnd, hurkarus' and chuprasees were ready 
with- folded hands to lead him in, when the lady of the house 
herself met him, with a face radiant with smiles, and ushered 
him into the sumptuously furnished d^wing-room. Here he 
was speedily made comfortable on a*A«h couch Or chair, and per¬ 
haps also there was another lady member of the bouse or visitor, and 
the master of the house if he happened to bd in. Tlie visits of 
ladies were occasions of almost equal cordiality, and greater 
ceremony, and were either.briefer or much more prolonged. The 
formal visiting hour was in tlie afternoon. Of course, the lady of^ 
the Commissioner, who was then the Governor-Qenerars Agent 
in the district, when b^ happened to have a wife, was reckoned the 
first in the station. If the Colonel had a wife, she generally 
took rank next, but not seldom the Judge’s wife contested the 
place with her, and the result was a great deal of silent amusement 
among the gentlemen, except the two parties most nearly affected, 
and the split-up of the female element into two cliques or parties, 
in which the Judge’s wife had generally the larger following, 
’rhe Doctor’s and Chaplain’s wives brought up the rears. The 
independeut members of the Esjuall male community seldom had 
any wives or female relations. 

When, therefore, a lady of a higher (official) rank paid a visit to 
one of lower, though socially of the same, class, there was more 
tlisplay of ceremony, and less ceremony when it was the Magis¬ 
trate’s or Doctor’s wife visiting the Commissioner’s or Colonel’s. 
Where there existed no secret rivalries, of official position, iu- 
fluevce or good looks, the cordiality of the reception was, how¬ 
ever, the same. But when there did exist, for some cause or 
other, a rivalry, there was more of formality, and little cordiality. 
The Doctor’s lady sQinetimes considered herself above the 
Chaplain’s. And if the Magistrate’s wife happened to be very 
attractive, and the Judge’s merely pasBai>le, there was great 
rivalry • between them, the former standing on her personal 
good, fortune and powers of pleasing, and the latter on her 
husband’s o^cial position. If there were, as sometimes-but rarely 
l^appened, two young ladies in dffierent houses, there naturaUy 
existed a great deaf of rivalry between them, and their respec¬ 
tive seniors. Nearly every little thing relating to every oue was 
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known to every one else, sometimes even the hour at which 
his Judicial Majesty the Judge happened tq wake. 

Conversation^ 

And yet, in those days, scandal was not so much indulged in as 
the above facts, and the paucity of numbers,, and isolation, would 
lead one to expqpt. Any scandal proper was generally confined to 
the ladies. The male element cora’monly pulled together without 
detracting from each other's merits. It was only in very rare ins¬ 
tances that any gentleman was made .the butt of uncharitable com¬ 
ment by his fellows, l^umour, there was in abundance, and even 
mirth and laughter*^at the expbnsQ of some obtuse or pachydermatous 
individual ; but they were not meant to hurt him, nor did they. 

There were many things to talk about in those days. There 
were the daily local items of news, both private and particular and of 
general interest. Besides these, there, was local native hhubheVy or 
, gwp. External and metropolitan (Calcutta) news, including move¬ 
ments and promotions of officials, Calcqtta gossip, Government 
measures (and those were days of startling news sometimes) and 
English Mail news when it happened to be in, came in to sup¬ 
plement local matter. All these made up a very decent, if not 
heavy, budget, which passed on from one to another, till, by tho 
evening, every one had become aware of every single item. Let 
us proceed to view these several sources of news. 

Of local European news, matters of private and particular in¬ 
terest were such as related to births, marriages, and deaths. Of 
general and public interest were new arrivals, departures, projected 
changes, grand tiger hunts, races, balls, and even more modest 
shooting parties, dinners, some notable decision in court, the 
puaishment or apprehension />f some old native offender, prices 
of country produce, old some one meeting with a serious accident, 
and young such an one having been thrown from his horse. On 
such subjects much could .and would be said ; and to meet and 
sec some one during the course of the day was a necessity, 
if only to get in, and give out, tho news. The local native gup 
consisted of items relating to every one, European and Native, 
and everything in general, the state of the crops, strange 
.stories, &c., which came to be current in Native society and 
in native bazaars. Sometiires this native news was exceedingly 
iiiicomplimentary to individuals, and some scandal used to arise 
In this way. However, it was not much regarded, not because 
of the lyiug habits of the natives, but because of their different plane 
of moral life, which proVented them from seeing things in the 
samo light as Englisbmoo. 

Tiio daily post oan^e in by breakfast time (9 A, M. oa* 10 A. M.), 
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and formed or furnished the chief soui^be of external news. Letters 
were real letters in tjiose days, not of the 2-pice kind, but of 
the 2-aunas, and often 4-anoas postage sort* such Jetters are 
seldom written in these days, except by very old-fashioned people 
in out-of-the-way places.* XI)ere ^^cre no duns, or tradesmen, 
pressing for a settlement of their bills in those days in India, 
and hence no letter ^as ever regarded with suspicion, but all 
were very welcome, vyiless black-bordered. The {ost Office was a 
very slow and even cumbrous affair in thoSe days as compared with 
what it is at present; bul, though just four times the time was 
occupied in the transmission* and though tbo postage charges were 
considerable, and not paid by stam^si^till it was far safer than the 
present arrangement. Every letter was hooked^ and the Post Office 
had to give a receipt for every letter sent, and took a receipt 
for . every letter delivered. JL’here was no mislaying or robbery 
of letters. The messehger who brought them did not Ihrow 
them in to tho first person he met at the gate and hurry oft, 
but walked inside the grounds, and either saw the sahib*' 
himself, or sent in the post with the acknowledgment book 
through a bearer or peon to be signed. Our present mode of 
registering letters, is the remnant we possess of the correct 
practice of those days. Tho usual reading, and discussion of tho 
letters followed, and this was one of the most important and 
most pleasant processes of life in those days. There was no 
hurried glance over the contents, and tossing the letter away into 
a waste paper-basket. There was a careful perusal and study 
of it—reading, marking, learning, and inwardly digesliiig of 
it,—and then tlie letter was either carefully folded up again and 
laid by, or passed on to some other member of ti)e family with 
some pitl)y or feeling comineut. Business letters used to be reserv¬ 
ed for after rea<ling iii the office and during work hours, of 
course, to sucli -as had an office. Besides letters, there were news¬ 
papers. The two iDapers in Calcutt^ nay, in all North India 
and Bengal, were tho ana the HwhirUt both con¬ 

ducted with great spirit and rare ability, of course, the organs of 
the independent element and English sentiment throughout the 
country. The indepopdent European community, the pioneers 
and makers of the present extensive trade of India, found their 
whole sympathies go forth with these journals, their hopes^ as it 
were, cbound up in them. The annual subscriptions stood at 
verj( high figures, but there was not one independent European 
in the cmyitry who did not subscribe to one or -ether, or to 
•both, and accord them that moral* support by which alone they 
could exjst. These papers shot ahead and attained a promi¬ 
nence, ^uilueace and position; long before the Bombay and 
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Madras dailies appeared on^ the scene. The Burkaru has long 
since been deceased ; the Englishman still flourishes. Let us 
V ish it a long life, if only for its traditions. There was also a 
A\cekly paper called the Friend of India, edited by the Baptist 
issiuuaries of Serampore, and looked bn as the organ of the offi¬ 
cial party. This paper, too, has ceased to exist, after having 
passed out of the hands of the Baptists. , 

After scandal^ local news, news brought in by the post, either 
country or home, including newspapers, were exhausted, there 
remained further the movements of officials and the military. 
Although the stay of the last used to' be regulated according 
to requirements, and was ^herally well known, sometimes the 
period would be extended. The civil servants had longer and 
more indefinite periods of stay. Whenever the news went out 
that any one was leaving, farewell dinner parties at which the bonds 
of fellow-feeling among the handful in„a foreign land were drawn 
closer together, became the order of the day. Especially were the 
big guns" thus treated. The military vied with the civilian ele¬ 
ment, and the independent with the other two, which should do 
the best. When the military cleared out, they themselves gave a 
good dinner, and were treated separately by the civilian and in¬ 
dependent elemeuts. The independent set seldom found them¬ 
selves torn from their places, and were generally tlie permanent 
and abiding representatives of the British wherever they were, 
and the only element coming into business contact and relations 
with the inhabitants of the country. Official and military depart¬ 
ures were often the subject of conversation for weeks,—nay, 
months, beforehand, but, a day or two after the event, gave away 
to freshes themes and events, their places being generally at 
once supplied by new comers. 

Finally, doinestic incidents, such as births, &c., though few in 
number, were proportionately important. Marriages were the 
rarest, not occurring sometimes for a number of years, till the 
tiaditionary ceremonies connected with them, of bridesmaids, 
favors, &c., were well nigh forgotten, and bad to l>e raked up to 
recollLCtiou -by the united efforts of all the ladies. The deaths, 
too, though few, came with a suddenness, and a mournful- 
ness among the small community that was quite striking. The 
cloud and gloom cast o\ er the station by such au event would 
not be removed for some time after. When any one wrs laid 
up, the doctor was the most important person in the small 
commuuityv Ue was supposed to be fighting with G;rim death, 
and, indeed, he often was. We have known of one who had two 
sick cases at once thrown on him, and with little food, no rest 
and no sleep, attended by the bedside of one or other of the 
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patients for three days and nights. The births were the most frct- 
quent of the domestic,events, and among these JLhe incident of an 
eiepliant calving used to be generally knowir among the Doctor’s 
male friends. 

■ 

Mmi and Drink. 

Meal times were iipportant occasions in those days, as they 
not only furnished tlip needed nnbendiiig of the iJow kept usually 
strung to hard work, but brought the roifghcr in contact with the 
gentler sex, afforded a Held for the exercise of some manners aud 
even polish aud furnislred *an occasion agreeable aud inter¬ 
esting conversation. Sometimes, \«ip, there were one or more 
guests or visitors, and thus a dinner became a meeting ground 
of fellow countrymen in a strange land. Especially were dinner 
parties occasions of much mq^nent. 

Breakfast and dinner constituted the principal meals, and* then 
every one was expected to be, and necessarily was, present. An 
early cup of tea or coffee, or even chocolate ( we do not remember 
the existence of coco^, ) with a little toast aud butter, before tlie 
moruing ride or walk (there was no such substantial egg ohota 
hazri coming after the ride as we have now) ; a lunch or tiffin 
at I P. M. to sustain nature till the late dinner: and tea or 
coffee after dinner, .and nob long following it; these completed the 
daily round of meals. The first, tea or coffee in the morning, was 
simply an expedient to refresh the system on waking and lay 
in a slight stock of nourishment previous to taking exercise. 
Some used to have this early ** small breakfast” after their re¬ 
turn. Generally this meal was taken in bed, the khausamah's 
-assistant placing the cup, &c., on a small teapoy, or three- 
legged stand, near the head of the bed. When there were more 
than one who went out together, the fare was laid out in the 
breakfast-room, where every one adjourned for brief morning 
enquiries, and before getting on hat aqd gloves. No ladies were 
present at this, unless on special occasions, as at the time of 
the races, when they, too, were obliged to rise early and start 
with the gentlemen. 

Breakfast was the first occasion when every one, ladies and 
gentlemen, met together, for generally more than half an hour, 
previous to separating for the day's work and duties. This meal 
was of the most cheerful description. With every one's face 
brigl^t with the cheerful light of the morning, the glow of health 
and exerci^, and the meeting of one with anotbe^-every one 
Jfelt disposed for homely, kindly* feeliflg. The post, too, often 
coming in at this time, every one bad his or her letter; and, 
excepting business letters, they were all perused, and any news 
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gonerally interesting passed bn. A fresh newspaper, too, would 
perhaps be opened, to see if there was any thing particularly 
new and interesting, and then thrown aside for the evening. The 
nmeal itself consisted of standard Indian breakfast dishes, as 
aoojee and milk, rice and dkall, or kadgarm^ omelettes, half- 
boiled eggs, toast and butter, and tea or coffee. At 10 A. M. the 
breakfast-room was again deserted, the ladies had gone, and the 
gentlemen were 'engaged in their several occupations. At tiffin or 
lunch, though the ladies ‘'were present, and there was some little 
conversation, the party broke up early, each returning to his or her 
duties. The meal constated of a cold piece of mutton or beef, some 
curry and rice, ale, bread andtuheese, with perhaps a little wine. 

It was, however, in the evening, after the drive, walk, or ride, 
and generally, too, after a bath to wash away the work, dust and 
heat of the day, that the principal meal of the day, dinner came 
off. iElvery one, as he or she got ready, ^keinbled in the drawing¬ 
room, and as soon as the second bell rang, all proceeded in state 
to the dining-room, gentlemen and ladies often forming couples, 
and bachelors gracing the rear. This meal was in style, and the 
khansamah himself, who had been (or was supposed to be), so 
hard worked all day in making purchases, supervising opera¬ 
tions, &C., that ho had not been seen hitherto, now made his 
appearance, with all his assistants, sometimes three of them, and 
all in clean and neat Native dresses. As soon as the party were 
all comfortably seated, and perhaps a blessing asked, off went 
the lid of the soup-tureen, this being the special duty of the said 
butler. We arc not aware that he did anything else in parti¬ 
cular, except, often, pour out the wines and ale. The rest of the 
native waiters were generally fully occupied. The dishes at 
dinner consisted of soup, fish, roast or boiled mutton, or a round 
of beef, or chickens with potatoes and vegetables, curried meat or 
chicken with rice, puddings, custards and pastry, with a dessert of 
fruits to wind up with. This meal used to be well discussed, for it 
was a good stretch from 9 A. Bi. to 7 P. M., with only something to 
stay hunger with at 1P. M., and with any amount of work and exercise 
to boot. When strangers were present, full dress was observed; 
and the flow of talk was literally a flow of soul. At parties, the 
display of plate and glass u 'ed to be magnificent^ of coarse we 
write of one of the best houses of the time. The dinner lasted 
a good hour, till about 8 p. m., when the ladies rose and adjourn¬ 
ed to the drawing-room. There after a further little discourse and 
discussing of wines, the gentlemen, too, repaired, and separated into 
groups, some engaging themselves to ladies, others glancing at 
the papers, and so on. We have no recollection in those days of 
seeing any pipes, now so common in smoking. Those yrho cared 
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to smoke could do so in an open Ixtlcony. Aller a'oonsidcrnble 
interval, tlie coffee or tea was brought in, with biscuits, and either 
handed to each, or placed on teapoys before each'group. 

Such were the meals and meal times of those days,* and they 
were better in every way^han even the best at the present day,* 
except at the houses of the very few remainiug ancients. Wo- 
ought not to pass over certain lunches given by bachelors. These 
were bachelor reunions, and the notable features ttbout them were 
a freer license in t^k, and a fOller acquaintance with ale, beer, 
and other drinks. The foOd and drink of those days were of the 
best quality. There were no imitation and cheap wines, and tho 
mutton-clubs kept up ’at the statk>^ fuitiished meat that would 
be the envy of the butchers of London. These clubs were formed 
by the principal residents of a station combining together and 
subscribing to purchase and kWp up a special stock of sheep, 
specially tended and fed.^ llie breed was the best procurable in 
the plains; and they were^ed on gram —a hard and nutritious 
diet not forming fat, but rendering the meat tissues firmer, and 
imparting a very deXcate flavor to the mutton. The flock was 
tended by a shepherd on the best pastures, and the distribution 
of the meat, and the accounts connected with the sheep, were 
attended to by a secretary chosen from among the subscribers. 
These mutton-clubs have now become general over North India, 
owing to the impossibility of getting good mutton from the 
native butchers. In stations where the winter permitted it, and 
the heat of the summer needed it, ice, which is now so common 
in the Plains, used to be collected and stored up for use in an 
ice-house. The ice-committee* was formed on nearly the same 
principles as the mutton-club. An ice-house, specially construct¬ 
ed, having been erected, the ice formed every morning on the 
surface of shallow pans laid oA straw in an open field *witU 
a bleak aspect, was collected and laid by till the winter was 
over. When the fiercest heats began, the supply of ice, too, 
began to the subscribers according to *their rate of subscription, 
sometimes this supply lasted through tho hot weather; at 
other times it failed just at tho end, when it was most needed. 
This ice was used only for cooling water and wines. Generally, 
however, and in the* absence of ice, the cooling process in vogue 
was by means of’saltpetre in closed vessels of lead. In the 
better houses one servant, the abdar^ an important personage 
in his line, specially attended to tho filtering and cooling of the 
drinking water. Wines were cooled in a chest under the super- 
^vision of tiTe butler himself. Though, an orthodox Mussulman, 

* The writer, it will be observed, is altogether a Imdator temporU aefi.*^ 
Ed., ” 0. _ 
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this functionary ^ was believed generally to have bis due share 
of the wines from the decanters and wastage. 

The indigO'planters were noted for th6ir hospitality and the 
open hous6 they kept. There were always spare beds and spare 
rooms. Horses, servants, and conveyauGas were placed freely at the 
disposal of respectable travellers. The longest journey used to be 
broken by a series of the most pleasant visits which lived long in the 
memory, and ' served to draw closer the bdnds of good fellowship 
between the white aliens. Those good times liave now passed away 
with their meO) their manners, and their meals. The Englishman, 
the paper referred to abore, thus makes a note of the hospitality 
of the days that haye flbcl, in jf late issue*:— 

** The days have long since gone by—and we look back to them 
with regret—of those large and friendly parties assembled for a 
few day’s change in some hospilable house in the mufasal, where 
Calcutta, with its ceaseless toil and its thousand busy avocations, 
was left behind for a space, and where a fresher air and calmer 
curroundings brought a brief repose to the busy brain and rest* 
less mind. At an end, too, for the most part are the pleasapt 
station race-meetings to which we can, most of us, look back 
with pleasure, where all was mirth, cheerfulness, and friendly 
and jovial intercourse ; where for the few days of the meet the 
grim conventionalities “and stiffness of ordinary English society 
were relaxed and softened; and where all In the station, from 
tiie mighty Commissioner himself, with his spacious house and 
his array of goodly tents, to the young assistant engineer, with 
his one modest spare room, vied with each other in cordially 
inviting and welcoming their friends, and in devoting themselves 
unweariedly to promoting their enjoyment/* 


*. Calcutta Englishman, August 24th, 1674, Overland Edition. 


The quarter. 

S INCE we last wrote, on unexpected revolution in the aspect of 
afiairs in Southern Afghanistan, has again concentrated public 
attention in India* and Euglaud on thaji unhappy country. That 
the withdrawal of the British troops from Kandahar would be 
followed by a more or less severe struggle between Ayub and 
his rival was a foregone conclusion, ^hat the first serious colli" 
siou would result in the coniplet^^ollapse *of the Amir’s cause, 
"West of Kelat-i>QhiIzai, was probably not expected even by Ayub 
himself. Nevertheless in this'case, the unexpected has happen¬ 
ed, and It has happened in*a way which is still far from ,having 
been satisfactorily explseiqed. In the beginning of June, it will 
be remembered, two successful engagements fought by Abdul 
Rahman’s troops in ^lie neighbourhood of Girishk had justified the 
hope that, for some time at least, his position might he considered as 
secure as that of any Afghan ruler usually is. Had the contemp¬ 
tible character of Ayub’s forces been known, this hope would 
probably have amounted to a firm assurance, which would have 
been further strengthened b})^ the characteristic tardiness of 
his movements. It was apparently not till nearly the end of 
the month of June that he left Herat, and, though he pushed on to 
Naogad with creditable speed, he again delayed there several days, 
making overtures to the Amir’s Governor, with the view, pro¬ 
bably, of gaining time to detach the neighbouring chiefs from his 
cause, and sow disaffection among his troops. These overtures 
Sirdar Shams>ud-diti rejected, m^l, on the 2l8t July, Ayub resumed 
ills onward march. What followed is thus described in a letter 


from Kandahar which has been published officially :—“On arrival at 
Kadaneck, Qhulam Haidar heard tha^ Ayub had broken up his 
cihnp on the night of the 21st, and marched towards Girishk. 
He immediately followed, but on reaching Girishk found no 
traces of the enemy. Conjecturing that Ayub must*have followed 
the river with the aview of coming lower down and taking the 
road by Bllakhapa to the Argandeh Valley, Ghulam Haidar 
passed the river at Girishk, and made the best of his way to 
KhtfSkh-l-Nakud, wliich he reached on the 25th. Here he found 
that Ayub was encamped seven or eight miles distant, near the 
spot of cultivation marked on our maps, Karez-iratta. On the 
afternoon of tliQ 25th, Sirdar* Ghol&m Huhiuddin Kh&n, who 
had before opened negotiations for Ayub, again wrote to the 
Amir's •officers, declaring that the Sirdar’s object was not to 

• 61 
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aCtack Ike A mil ’s troops, but to li*ad his arnijj' along the Argaiideh 
and Dori rivers fowaids Pishin, to drive out the English. The 
object of this monosuvre was merely to gain time, and get together 
recruits, in which last desideratum tl/fero had hitherto been a 
wholly unexpected want of scccess amongst the Zamindawari 
and Pushtirud tribesmen, who it was confidently predicted would 
join Ayub en Trtasse. Only about? five hundred half-armed men 
on foot and two to three hundred horse, including some from 
Kandahar, had actually joined him, while the Alizal Chiefs and 
their followers, some five, hundred in * number, were all ranged 
on the Amir s sidet i^arly ,• the next morning, the 26th, the 
Amir’s officers marched to attack Ayub. They fouud him posted 
on a rising ground to*the right of the road to Kandahdr, near 
a watercourse called Karez-l-asuda. His baggage had been massed 
in some safe place in or about the river bed, and was invisible. 
The forces on each side \vere as follows:-—On the Amir’s four 
regiments of infantry, of 600 men each, one regiment of 350 
men, 1,200 Khassadars, 2 regiments of i^gular cavalry, 800 
sabres, 500 Zamindaw&r and Pushtirud sawars, 1,000 Kandahari 
.sawais, and 200 Tokhi Ghilzai sawAis, making a total of 6,450 
men, who were supported by 18 guns. Some horsemen of the 
Barakzafs among the Kandaharis had deserted after Ayub crossed 
the liver and returned to their homes. They are estimated to 
have numbered about 200. Aynb’s army was composed of two 
Kabuli and KandahAri regiments, 360 men each, three Heiati 
regiments, 360 each, tribal infantry, say—500 men, 1,400 Herati 
sawdrs, who came with Ayub, WO regular cavalry, the remains 
of the advanced-guard with Uashim and Muhamined Hasau Khau 
numbering about 600 sawars, aud about 300 Kandahari sawars, 
makihg a total of 4,800 men. 

Ayub had, besides, 13 or 15 guns. The infantry of his force 
appears to have been commanded by Hafizulla Kli&n, and its 

f eneral direction to have been under the control of the Sipah Salar, 
lasan Ali Khan, who had lat<dy joined Ayub from Persia. His 
dispositioii appears to have been made with considerable skill. 
The baggage was disposed as mentioned abov,e ; the infantry was 
drawn up in line, facing north, with the guns in front. The 
cavalry was massed on its left Lank. The obvious course for the 
Amir's general to have pursued would have been to have kept 
along the main road to Kandahir, thus turning Ayub’s right, and 
placing himself between him aud the city. I’his w^'uld have 
forced Ayub to change front, or abandon his defensive attitude, 
and commence the action. Instead of this, Ghulam Haidar ad¬ 
vanced to attack at once, without making any attempt at placing 
bis troops in any suitableiformation. Four regiments of infantry, 
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with the guns, seem to have been iu^front. Thl baggage, guanled 
by the fifth and weakest regiment, was behind them, while 
the rear was broughti up by the horse. Tlie battle began by sfx 
guns on the Amir’s side opening fire at long range. , This was 
not responded to, and jone regimen i, supported by a second, 
advanced to attack the right of Aytib’s infantry. His guns then 
opened fire, but without results. Tiie Kdbulis then advanced 
boldly, and drove baek the first regiment that opj}osed them on to 
tlie second, which iu its turn Wtjs giving way, when two regiments 
in reserve were brought up and repulsed the Kabulis, wlio were 
unsupported. They fell back on their guns, followed by Ayub’s 
infantry. No attempt was made to tucy the two regiments in 
reserve with 12 guns to the sup|l#rt of tlieir comrades, but a 
regiment of the Amir’s regular cavalry charged into the enemy’s 
infantry and checked it for a time, but, beiwg unsupported, bad 
to retreat. In the ti^eanUme a cavalry action had been going 
on in the right rear. Seeing the infantry engaged, the ‘Herati 
horsemen, following their usual tactics, made a wide circuit to 
tlioir left, got round the Amir’s cavalry, and attempted to fall 
upon the baggage. The Amir’s horse intercepted them in time, 
but were getting the worst of it, when the infantry gave way on 
the left, and precipitated the general catastrophe. Ghniam Haidar 
made no attempt to rally his troops, .b«t rode off with what 
remained of the regular cavalry and the treasure, of which there 
was 4,50,000 Kandah4ri rupees among the baggage. He was 
pursued at once by the whole Herati horse, who saw their booty 
escaping thorn, and abandoned it without attempting to fight. 
Of the Kandaliari horse sonje surrendered or went over to Ayuli, 
some made the V)est of their way to Kandahar. Tho ZemiiidawAr 
and Pushtirud sawAvs are believed to have gone westwards to 
their homes. The rearmost of the four KAbiili reoiraeuts,^which 
had not fired a shot, surrendered and offered its services to Ayub, 
hut was immediately disiirincd. The rest broke and dispersed. 
No attempt was made to carry off thje guns. 

* The news of the battle was brought to Kandahdr the same after¬ 
noon by two Kahiili horsemen, and was soon generally known. No 
disturbance took place. Shamsuddin Khan closed thp gates and told 
off guards and officers to watch them, and declared his intention to 
stand a siege until relieved from Quetta or Kabul. Nothing more 
was heard from ICandaliar till the morning of the 81st July. On 
that day a caravan of mercliants arrived at Chaman, having left 
foiudahlr on the 28th. Tliey stated that on the morning of that 
day Sirtlars Muharamed Hassim and Siiamsuddip Khan, with 
Kazi Saadiiddip and the rest of the Katml officials, went off 
towards K^bul, taking the treasure with them. On their departure 
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Sirdar Muhammed Hassan Kh^n, who had been on bad terms 
with them, left his house and made proclamation by beat of drum, 
waruing all people to keep quiet. A couple of hours afterwards 
Sirdar Muhammed Hassim Khan, son of Sharif Khan, arrived, 
with the Sartip’s sou and sixty to seventy horsemen, and took 
peaceable possession of the city on behalf of Ayub ” 

Other accounts of the battle point still more clearly to disaffec¬ 
tion and treacber}’ as the chief causes of the'^disaster. Besides the 
Khanabad regiment, the Kandahar cavalry* and Ghilzal levies 
are said to have gone over to Ayub before the complete discomfi¬ 
ture of Gbulam Haidar’s force. Ayub ’9 * army is reported to 
have captured a consideSAble amount of treasure, but according to 
some accounts the treasure chests of both sides were plundered 
by the troops. Aftqr the battle, Ghulam Haidar made the best 
of his way to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, where a small force of cavalry and 
infantry, still remained faithful to the Amir. 

The immediate effect of these events ‘on public opinion, both 
iit India and at home, was not only to destroy all faith in the 
stability of the Amir’s power, but to cieate a wide-spread 
cuAviction that his overthrow was imminent. The general 
expectation was tliat Ayub would follow up his victory by an 
immediate advance on Kabul, and that no serious opposition would 
be offered him. But, whether owing to natural dilatoriness and 
want of dash, or to the weakness or untrustwortbiness of the forces 
on which be had to depend, Ayub has completely disappointed this 
expectation. Soon after the battle one of his Kabuli regiments 
deserted him in a body, and others were disarmed and dismissed, 
while it is stated that the Eandahaii troops who had accompanied 
him from Herat, refused to move, and that he was badly in want 
of both money and arms. At all events, beyond pushing forward 
a deta^:hment towards Khelat-i-Ghilzal, be has shown no disposition 
to advance from Kandahar, or to assume the offensive. In tho 
meantime bis popularity appears to have been steadily declining, 
and with the view, it is supposed, of providing against the contin¬ 
gency of a retreat, he is reported to have been gradually sending 
away arms, tents, stores, and money to Herat. He is further said to 
have issued a fresh prochunutiori, declaring that his object was to 
expel the English from Peshin, and that he had no intention of at¬ 
tacking the Amir, and to hat j forwarded to the latter overtures 
for peace. 

The Amir, on his side, has been making vigorous effort to re¬ 
trieve the late disaster. On receiving news of the battle, be tobk 
immediate steps to ro-inforco Klielat-i Ohilzai, and ^entiially 
proceeded to that place himself to take the command of his 
troops iu person. 
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Tfc is a difficult matter to arrive af the exact dates or other 
details of current evetfts in Afghanistan ; but, from the infor¬ 
mation to hand, it appears that General Ghulara Haidar Khan, 
with a brigade of infantry and cavalry, was despatched to 
Khelat-i-GIiilzai at the bd’ginning of August, Sirdar Iduhammad 
Aziz, with another brigade of the same strength following a 
few days later. These troops would seem to bave^ covered their 
ground with a rapicjity which throws General Roberts’ famous 
march into the shade, for tl\c force under Muhammad Aziz is said 
to have reached Khelat-iyGhilziii ou the 18th. 

The Amir himself arrived at the. same pla^e, with further re¬ 
inforcements, on the 1st instant, and, according to the latest 
accounts commenced his march towards Kandahar on the 4th, 
reached Robat on the 8tb, and was. encamped ill front of Ayub’s 
army, before Kandahar, on the 11 th, when an engagement .was 
imminent. HiS total force* is said to consist of seven regiments of 
infantry and five of cavalry, vnth fifteen guns. 

Before leaving Kabul be caused the arrest of a large number 
of the leading men of the opposite party, including the notorious 
Muhammad Jan, and convened A Durbar at which be explained 
the grounds of his action, and declared his intention of keeping 
them in confinement till the close of existing complications. At tho 
same time he is reported to have sent away his own family, together 
with an immense amount of baggage to Afghan-Turkistan. 

The attitude of the Government of India, throughout the 
crisis, has been one of watchful neutrality. Not only is it deter¬ 
mined to take no active part in, the struggle, uuless attacked, 
but it has no intention of granting the Amir any further 
assistance cither in money or arms. This is the only policy which 
could prudently be adopted under existing circumstances, or, would 
be consistent with tlie action of tlie Government in abandoning 
Kandahar. 

At the same time, there can be little ^doubt that it was the 
abandpiiment of Kandahar that precipitated the present conflict. 

That the struggle would iiavo occurred sooner or later, unless 
we had permanently occupied Kandahar, and perhaps even in 
spite of our occupying jt, may be granted. But by postponing 
the evacuation it might, in all probability, have been staved off till 
the Amir bud bad time*to consolidate bis power. 

Those jiho oppose the policy of the Government will naturally 
argue Uiat, if it was worth our while to assist Alxlul Rahman 
with arms, ammunition, and large sums of money, it was also 
woj’th our wfiile to defer the evacuation in order to prevent 
his being prematur^y attached. To this argument it may 
possibly be replied that, though important enough to justify a 
limited cxpAiditure, the preservatiou of Abdul Rahman’s power 
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was not so important as*'to warrant oiir incurring the fndetinite 
* risk of being drawn into a fresh Afghan war, and that the prolong¬ 
ed occupation of Kandahar would have Wposed us to that risk. 

Id any case, however, it is difficult to account for the surrender 
to Abdul Rahman, of the elaborate system of fortifications cou- 
structed by us at Kabul, except on the supposition that the Gov¬ 
ernment seriously underrated the danger of his being dispossessed. 

That, Kund&har having once been evacuated, non-interference 
is our proper policy is admitted *by all parties. As to the time 
chosen for that movement, we are disposed to think that, if it was 
to take place at all, the sooner it took, place the better. If late 
events have praved *'auytijkig; they haVe proved that there is 
no practicable, at any rate no tolerable, alternative between perma* 
nent annexation and noii-interfereuce in Afghanistan. The mis¬ 
take, if there was any, was in not annexing Kandahar right out. 

The new Government Four per cecit. loan was issued on the 
25th July at an average price of 104-12, an extraordinary 
rate in the light of past operations of a similar kind, and probably 
an unjustifiably high one, prices having tbeeu raised above their 
natural level by the operations of speculators in time bargains. 
Scarcely had the result of the loan been announced than paper 
underwent a rapid and heavy fall, the price of four per cents, going 
down to Rs. 99-6 in a few days, and the market has since remained 
more or less depressed, though prices have recovered to the extent 
of about one per cent. 

Among other subjects of domestic interest that have occupied 
public attention during the past three months, the extension of 
railway communications with Eastern Bengal and Assam and the 
Assam Labour Bill hold a conspicuous place. 

Major Baring, it will he remembered, in the course of his 
Budget Statement, announced the conclusion of an arrangement 
with the Roihschilds for the construction of a railway from a point 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway line to Je.ssore and Khulna, an 
important mart in the Sftnderhuus. The details of this arrangement 
have .since been published. From these it appears that the primary 
under^nkpig consists of a line from the neighbourhood of Dum Dutn 
to Khulna, vid Baraset, Bougong and Jessore, with a braiiuh 
from Bongong to Ranaghat. The following are the terms of 
the agreement as regards this line :— 

I. —The direction and loc.ition of the line, as well as the extent 
and situation of the Calcutta terminus, and of the stations and 
station-yards, to be subject to the approval of Governmeift. The 
general character of the structures, permanent ^ay, and rolling 
stock to be iu conformity with the estublislied standards of ‘the 
Indian 5 feet 6 inch gauge. 

II. —Subject to 1 ^ 1 © approval provided for iu the preceding 
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paragrnpli, the OoveiQiiyut will obtain and supply^ without co»t 
to the Company, the lancf required for the original construction 
of the railway and the works appertaining thereto, and will grant 
a lease of the same to the Company, free of rent, for 99 years. 

ITI.—^The Company to undertake to raise the capital in due 
time. A deposit of per cent, to be paid as a first instalment 
into the Bank of England to the account of th4 Secretary of 
State, and further instalments of the cifpital to be paid in like 
manner as funds may be needed for tho purposes of the Company. 

The sums thus deposited to be withdrawn from time to time 
by the Company, as required by tlied»«for Czpendituro on their 
undertaking. 

IV. —The Secretary of State for Jndia will pay to the Company 
in London, half-yearly, interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per 
annum on the capital of tlfe.Oompany deposited with him, until 
the same shall be withdrav^u for the purposes of the Company. 
Furthermore, until the opening of the primary'’ undertakings 
for traffic throughout, 6r until the 30th June 1886, whichever . 
event shall first occur, the Secretary of State will advance to 
the Company half-yearly in London such sum as, added to the 
net earnings of the Company in such half-year, shall be equal 
to the half-yearly interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum 
on the capital actually withdrawn for expenditure. 

V. —All sums thus advanced to the Company by the Secretary 
of State shall be repaid in London, with simple interest thereon, 
at the rate of 4 per cent, per atitiuin, by the appropriation of half 
the net earnings of the undertaking in excess of 5 per cent, 
on the capital for the time being issued and paid up, until all 
such advances, with accrued interest, shall have been paid off. • 

VI. —The Secretary of State to have power to purchase the 
undertaking of the Company and its equipment at the end of 
30 years, or fifty years from the 1st January 1882, by the pay¬ 
ment ^of a sum of 125^. for every of stock on giving one 
year’s notice of his intention to do so. 

VII. —At tlje end of 99 years, the works and buildings of the 
railway, together with the permanent way and structures fixe<l 
to the soil, shall become tfie property of the Secretary of State, who 
shall then pay the Company the value of the rolling stock and 
all the n[y>VGable property pertaining to the undertaking. 

VIII. —The Government, if so desired by the Company, will 
endeavour to obtain for them on reasonable conditions, running 
powers for thefr engines, or goods,' or passengers’ vehicles over 
such portions of tHe Eastern Bengal Railway and the Calcutta 
Municipal and Port Commissioners’ Railways as, in the opinion 
of the Qofernment, may be necessary to etisure to the Company 
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conveuienfc access to a suitable terminal station at Calcutta, and 
to the warehouses aud wharves on th'e Hooghly, or may, in the 
opinion of the Government, be otherwise expedient. 

IX. —Tlie rates and fares to be charged to be within maxima 
to be fixed by the Government, such maxima not to be lower 
than those in force on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

X. -rln case bf failure to work the liiid (by running at least 
one train each way per day)* the Government to have power to 
step in and take possession, on terms to be specified in the 
contract. 

XI. —The arrangern'ents for the mail 'services, troops, &c., to 
he the same as on the Guaranteed Railways. 

XII. —The arrairgements for maintaining a telegraph on the 
Company's railway and the police force shall be such as are pro¬ 
vided in the contract with the East ladian Railway Company, 
dated 22nd December 1879. 

' XIII.—The Company to be subject to the provisions of the 

.Indian Railway Act of 1879, aud to all^Dther Acts of the Indian 
Legislature in force for the time being in the province of Bengal. 

XIV. —The accounts to be kept by the Company, and the returns 
of traffic shall be in the forms adopted for the Indian Railways 
worked under the supervision of the Government, and shall be 
rendered at the cost of the Company, aud at the times prescribed 
by the Government. 

XV. —Until all advances made by Government have been 
repaid by the Company, the accounts of the Company shall be 
sul>j<‘ct to audit by an officer to be appointed by Government, 
and shall not l)e closed or accepted until they have been so 
audited. 

For the purpose of carrying out this arrangement, the con¬ 
cessionaires undertook to form a company in London, with a 
capital of cf* 1,000,000 and debenture powers to the extent of 
£250,000, and it is further stipulated between the parties that this 
company shall have power to extend their operations so as to 
include any one or more of the following objects:— 

A. —Tlie acquisition or hire and running of steamers, ferry 
boats, or other vessels in traffic connexion with the Company’s lines. 

B. —The construction, &c., and working cf railways within tlie 
tract of country lying between the Eastern Bengal Railway on 
the west and north, and the river Ganges on the east. 

0.—The construction, &c., and working of railways east of the 
Ganges and Megna in traffic connexion with the primary under¬ 
taking by river steamers, including railway •communication with 
Dakka and Mymensing; with power also to acquire and work 
any mines of coal in this section, o 
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D.—Tlie extension of the primary undertaking from some 
suitable point thereof kcross the Eastern JBeugal Sue and on to * 
Miirshidabad and the Ganges. 

This power is accompanied by a proviso that, as I'egards the 
operations described in clauses B, 0 and D, it is to bo understood 
that, in tlie event of the Government desiring to construct railways 
coming within the terms of those clauses, or receiving any offer 
from third parties to construct thepi, the Company to be formed by 
the promoters shall have a preferential right to the construction of 
all such lines of railway,.subject to their acceptance within six 
months of the offer, on* terms j^o be nampd by Government, to 
carry out any such line. It is also be 'understood that this 
preferential right shall cease from the Ist January 1890. 

As regards clause C, the Government of India having decided 
to construct the line from Daepa to Mymensiug, with a branch 
to Aircha opposite Goaluudo, as a State line, the Company have 
since been called on to signify at once whether they intend to 
avail themselves of their option. • 

In addition to the System of lines indicated above, it is ia 
contemplation to connect Bengal with the Valley of Assam, by a 
railway the route of which has not yet been chosen, but will be 
decided upon after a survey of the country, to be carried out in 
the coming cold season ; and from a speech of Major Baring in 
Council, it appears that the Central Bengal Bailway Company will 
be invited to undertake this line also. 

The Bill to amend the Labour Districts Emigration Act, entitled 
the Inliujvl Etiiigration Bill, was introduced into the Legislative 
Ooiiiicil .‘ukI referred to a select Obmmittee on the 7th instant. 

The Bill is based, in the main, on the draft Bill of the late Com¬ 
mission, but differs from it in some important particulars. Tiie 
principal points in which the Oomihissiun found the existing law 
defective were that it did not afford sufficient encouragement to 
free emigratiyn; that it imposed unnecessary restrictions on 
sirdari recruiting; that it failed to provide for the enforcement 
of contracts made otherwise than under its provisions ; that it 
did not afford efficient remedies to employers against unlawful 
absence, idleness, or de.sertion. 

The changes proposed In connexion with these points are thus 
described in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

'< WjjLh regard to the first of these points, no labour-contracts can 
be entered into under the existing law (Bengal Act VII of 1873), 
after* the emigrant has arrived in a labour-district; and further 
ynder section 7 of the same Act, no cont/act to labour in a labour- 
district for more tlAin one year is binding upon an emigrant, unless 
it is made and executed according to. the provisions of the Act. 
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To remove these restrictions the Bill permits emigrants to make 
labour-contracts pnder its provisions after itheir arrival in a labour- 
district, and by omitting any provision of the nature of section 7 of 
Bengal Act YII of 1873 enables employers to make with any per¬ 
sons, whether within or without the labour-districts, any labour-con¬ 
tracts which the ordinary law will recognize and enforce. 

As to the second point, under the preset law, a garden-sardar 
is compelled to present himself at' the Coui^ of the Magistrate 
of the District where he proposes to. engage labourers, that he 
may get his certificate countersigned ; his certificate is only allow¬ 
ed to run for six months; h% is| not allowed to travel with 
another garden-sard ar if the^ total number of their united bands 
of emigrants exceeds twenty; whilst if he recruits more than 
twenty emigrants himself, he must take them to a contractor s 
dep6t. Such restrictions, besidesunnecessarily impeding tlie 
garden-sardar in his operations, bring him into dangerous connec¬ 
tion with contractors and recruiters, who not unfrequently tempt 
him to make over to them for a consideration labourers recruit¬ 
ed at his employer’s expense. The Bill"' severs all connection 
between garden-sardars’ and contractors’ depots; and, though 
providing, in the employer’s interest, for the effective control of 
garden-sardirs when on recruiting duty, removes the restric¬ 
tions above mentioned, and gives the widest scope to the working 
of the sardari system. 

With respect to the third point, labour-contracts cannot be 
made under Bengal Act VII of 1873 in a labour-district. Con¬ 
sequently labour contracts entered into in such districts must 
be made under the ordinary law. Though Act XIII of 1859 
has in some districts been applied to these locally made labour- 
contracts, its provisions were obviously never intended to meet 
sucli cases. As employers m^y incur serious loss in the event 
of their labourers refusing to fulfil their contracts, it is clear 
that they are insufficiently protected under the present law in 
respect of locally made ’labour-contracts. Nothing short of a 
penal labour law is sufficient for their protection. At the same 
time it appears only just that, if a labourer is to be subjected 
to a penal labour law, he should obtain also the protection of 
law in respect of his general relations with" his employer. Under 
these circumstances it seem^ preferable, instead of providing that 
locally made contracts may be enforced under the j^ct, to 
remove the restrictions which at present exist against Inljpur- 
contracts under the Act being made in labour-districts, and this 

the Bill accordingly does. 

As to the fourth point, under the existing law the penalty 
prescribed for the unlawful absence of the labourer from his work 
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can only be enforced by complaint'before a Magistrate. Such 
a provision is obvious^ very inconvenient to employers, who ’ 
cannot spare time to make a journey to Court every time one of 
their labourers is unlawfully absent from his work. The Bill 
therefore provides for a system of monthly lists of defaulters to 
be submitted by the employer to the inspector, who will, on his 
next visit to the garden, enquire into the case of each defaulter 
mentioned in such list, and, if satisfied that the labourer is 
guilty of the offence charge^, punish him by entering such days 
of absence on his contract, and adding them to the term thereof, 
unless the labourer consents to forfeit to bjs employer the sum 
of four annas for each such day's/ absence. Prolonged and 
repeated absence may, however, be still punished by a Magistrate 
if the employer chooses to complain." 

“ The Government of Indi^/' continues the Statement, “ have 
resolved to mdke no change in the provisions of the existing’law 
as to desertion, and the proposals of the Commission with re¬ 
gard to these provisions have not therefore been adopted in* 
the Bill. * 

It must also be noticed that the Bill extends the term for which 
labourer may contract to labour. Under the present law the 
term is limited to three years from the date of the arrival of the 
labourer on his employer's estate. It is now proposed to extend 
it to five years from tlie date of the execution of the contract. 
This extension will enable the employer to recoup himself for 
his preliminary outlay incuri-ed in importing the labourer and 
maintaining him while he learns his work and becomes accli¬ 
matized. At the same time provision has been made in the 
interest of the labourer that, for the last two years of the term, 
he shall receive an increase of one rupee per mensem to ^ his 
wages. At the end of three yehrs he is presumably better* ac¬ 
quainted with his work, more valuable to bk employer, and there¬ 
fore entitled to a higher rate of wages. 

The Statement then proceeds to notice certain other points in 
whidi the suggestions of the Commission have been rejected, or 
modified. Under the draft Bill, ** sections 24 and 63, lubuiirers en¬ 
gaged in districts not under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal need not, when recruited by gardeti-sardars, 
and cannot, when recruited by recruiters, be registered until they 
are brought within a district of the Lower Provinces. The 
Government of India is of opinion that it is necessary for the pur- 
)) 0 se 6f protecting the labourer and preventing fraudulent practice 
on the part df the garden-sarddr or reccuiter, that all labourers 
in whose case the* registration of the engagement before proceed¬ 
ing to the labour-districts is imperative, should be registered in 
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the districts in 'which they are engaged. The provisions of the 
draft have accordingly been modified so ^as to carry out these 
views. 

Again, the draft of the Commission permitted the transport 
to the labour-districts of labourers, whether engaged by garden- 
sarddrs or recruiters, by any route. As it is known that on 
certain routes great mortality has occurred, it seems advisable 
that power sh6uld be taken to enable the Local Government to 
prescribe the routes by which only labourers" may travel to the 
labour-districts. A power of this nature has therefore been insert¬ 
ed in the Bill. u. 

Lastly, under the oraft ^ the Commission, it is not necessary 
that contracts of locally engaged labourers should always be 
registered before a Magistrate or. other officer. The Government 
of India is, however, of opinion that, unless such registration is 
made compulsory in all cases, there is i^ot sufficient security that 
the nature of engagement shall be fully understood by the labourer. 
*-The provisions of the draft have therefore been so altered in the 
Bill, that it will be necessary to have all contracts of locally en¬ 
gaged labourers executed before and registered by an Inspector 
of labourers or Magistrate. 

In the case of certain offences the Commission proposed that 
a penalty of rigorous imprisonment should be inflicted. It is 
considered that the Magistrates should be allowed a discretion 
as to the infliction of rigorous or simple imprisonment, and 
tho Bill therefore substitutes the expression * imprisonment/ 
which means imprisonment either simple or rigorous, in tho 
places where, in the draft prepared bjjr the Commission the expres¬ 
sion, ‘ rigorous imprisonment* is used.^' 

The second and last of these modifications strike us as being 
improvements on the draft Bill; but the first and third do not 
appear to be justified by the circumstances, and are likely to prove 
sources of serious inconvenience to all concerned. 

The vacant Governorship of Madras has been conferred on Mr. 
Grant Duff, who is expected to leave England for the purpose of 
taking up his appointment early in October. 

The 14 th September 1881. 
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POSTCRIPT. 

T hings before Itnudahar reinaiued in ilte state above des> 
cribed till the 20th instant, when the Amir shifted his 
position to Karez*niko, a movement to which Ayub responded by 
occupying old Kandahar and the villages between it and the new 
city. * * • 

On the morning of the 22nd,, certain movements of the Amir 
brought a portion of his force within range of Ayub's guns, which 
opened a heavy fire on them, and* a general engagement, in which 
the Amir sdems to haV*^ assumed the offensive, followed.* For 
some hours the fighting appears to have been of a desultory 
and half-hearted description ; but about noon two Kabuli regi¬ 
ments, forming part of Ayub’s army, and posted in the rear, 
treacherously fired into the Ghazis and Irregulars in front of 
them, causing a panic which ended in the breaking up and flight 
of the entire force. 

Both sides seem to have beefl pretty evenly matched as regards 
numbers, each having 15,000 or 16,000 men, while the advantage 
in guns was slightly on the side* of the Amir. The whole of 
Ayub’s guns and baggage fell into the hands of the victors, who 
shortly after occupied Kandahar. Ayub himself make good bis 
retreat by the Baba Wall Kotal. There was no pursuit, and the 
loss on either side war insignificant. 


T/iC /September 1881, 
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Gskekal Litjbratu^e. 

Hindu Philosophy, The Sankhya Marika of /ateara Krishna : 
An Exposition of the System of KapilUf tvUh an Appendix 
on the Nyaya and Vaissshika Systems. By John Davies, Bf. A. 
(Cantab), Member of fthe BS)yalt;Asiatic Society, Loudon : <rr(ib- 
uer & Go., Ludgate Hilir 4881. 


M ost students of the Vedanta urill probably feel inclined 
to demur to the view implied in Mr. Davies’ title, aud 
explicitly stated by him in his preface, that almost the whole of 
Hindu philosophy proper is comprised in the Sankhya system 
of Kapila. That that system occupies a most important position 
in Hindu philosophy, may be admitted, but'tho Vedantic system, in 
spite of its appeal to authority, is none the less entitled to 
rank with it. The two are In fact mutually antagonistic; the 
Sankhya maintaining that matter is real and eternal, the Vedanta 
that it is illusory and evanescent; the Sankhya that soul exists 
separately from matter and is many, the Vedanta that soul 
is the only real existence and is one, while, again, though both 
are pessimistic and both regard deliverance from evil as the 
great end of right effort, the Sahkbya sees that deliverance in - 
the liberation of the soul from all connexion with matter, the 
Vedanta In its emancipation from the illusion of individual 
exis^nce by re-integration in the one ftll-pervadiug soul of which 
it is a portion. Of the several expositions of the Sankhya philoso-* < 
phy, that by Iswara Krishna is believed to be the oldest and? 
most trustworthy. It has been translated by Colebrobke, Lassen^' 
and others, and the ’present work consists of an independent 
translation % Mr. Ddvies with a very copious and learned com- ., 
menta^, to which is added a supplementary notice of the Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika systems of logic and physics. 

For a complete view of the Sankhya philosophy, we must 
liefer the reiCBer to the work itself,* which deals with the sulject 
exhaustively and *critically, and is a most valuable contribution 
to the history of human thought. 
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Critical Notices, 


Ihdian Poetry t Containing a new E<liMon of "The Indian 
Sotig of Songs,” from tlie Sanskrit of .the Gita G«)vinda of 
Jayadeva; two Books from “The Iliad of India” ( Mahabhi- 
rata) ; “Proverbial Wisdom,” from tlie Siilok.'is of the 
Hitopadosa, and other Oriental Poems: B)? Edwin Arnold, M.A., 
London. Tiiibiier & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1881. 


T he reputation which Mr. Arnold bed already earned by 
his poetical nairative of the life of Buddha, is more 
than sustained by the charming version he has here given us 
of the “ Song of Somrs.” The strong lyrical element that 
pervades this most pa^.si'mate of pdein.s fiuds in him at once a 
sympathetic and a •faithful hitorprctcr. With the deeper spiri¬ 
tual meaning which Jayadeva himself bids us see in the story 
of Krishna’s error land repentance, the general reader will prob¬ 
ably not trouble himself n.uch. Bead literally, it is one of the most 
perfect of hlylls, appealing in alhiost every line to every human 
lieait, and, in spite of its voluptuousness, pregnant with moral 
wisdom. Though all iinprossionable minds must derive pleasure 
f'oni the ‘‘Song of Songs,” we doubt whether an intimate 
acquaintance, not only with Indian modes of thought, but with 
Jndiau rural life and its Eurrounuings, is not essential to a full 
appreciation of it:— 


“ And all as if—far wandered 
The traveller aliouid hear 
The bird of home, the Koil, 

With iieKt-noles rich and clear ; 

And there should come one moment 
A blessed, fleeting dre<'uu 
Of tile bees among the muugocs 
Beside his native stream : 

So flush those sudden ^yearnings, 

That sense of a deai-er tiling. 

The love and lack of Badha, 

Upon Ilia soul in Spring." 

Even such a passage as the above, exquisitely simple as it is 
in both lauguage atul sentiment, must lose something of its 
force ti- those who have neither heard the cuckoo of the Indian 
plains nor seen ^ mango grove ; and “ tlie soft-awakeuiiig spring 
lime,” “ the sunny spring-time,” “ the languorous spring-time,” 
when “it’s hard to Jive *'10110,’' will he idmost meaningless to 
those who have not felt the induence of the firtt warm breeze of the 
Indian spring, a season which affects the feelings not only differ¬ 
ently, bi;t in ^o!ne respects in an opposite way to the first spring- 
day in a Noriliern climato. 'J’he "Song of Songs” abounds 
with testimony lo that inti?nr4te sympathy %vith Nature in its 
softer and homelier aspects which, little as most Englishmen may 
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snspect it, is a marked characteristic of tiie Hindu mind, and 
which is yet quite cempatible with a lack of )>he sense of the 

picturesque” in the modern sense, or even of an eye for 
extended landscape. 

There is one defect ih Mr. Arnold’s l)Ook. From (irst to last 
it contains scarcely a .^in^i ■ note, thuiigh much of the imagery in 
tile text must be abscijutel,\ meaningless to the uninitiated. 

The most important of the remaining translations in |^lie 
volume is that of the seventeenth and eighteenth books of the 
Mahibhdrata, ‘‘The Book of the Great Journey,” and the “ Book 
of the Entry into Heaven,” the former, pentaining ono of the 
noblest episodes in the great epibijhe fefu.sfil of Viidhi.sthira to* 
enter Paradise, except on the condition that his faithful dog is 
allowed to accoiiipHiiy him. This translation is prefaced by a 
short account of the Muh^l^urala, and a siunmai'y of tiio plot 
of the poem.* ' , 

The following passage,* containing the colloquy between 
Yndliisthira and India in connexion with the episode just reforrejl 
to, will serve to convey an idea of the mauuer in which the 
translator has done his work 

“ Hut the king answered : * O thou Wisest Oue, 

Will* kno'v'st what was, and is, an/l is to be, 

Still one mote grace ! This hound hath ate with me, 

Followed mu, loved me : must 1 leave him now ’ ? 

“ ‘ Moii.-iich,’ spake Tndra, *thou art now as We,— 

BeathIcsH, divine ; thou art become a god ; 

Glory and power ami gifts colestial. 

And all the joys oi heaven are tliinu for aye: 

What hath a l>eaMt willi these i Leave here thy hound. ’ 

Yet Yudhishthira answered: * O Most High, 

O Thousaiid-eyud and WisH.si ! can it be 
That one ei^altud'should seem pitile.ss i 
Nay, let mo lose such glory : for its sake 
1 would not leave one Jiving thing 1 loved.' 

** Then .sternly Indra ep.;ku: ‘He is niicleau. 

And itito Swarga such shall enter not. 

The Kiodhaviisha’s hand the fruits , 

Of sacrifice, if dogs tlelilo i.he fire. 

Bethink ttiee. Dhariuaraj, quit now this beast! 

That which is seemly is not bard of heart. * 

“ Still he replied : ‘ 'Tis written that to spurn 
A suppliant equals in olfeuen to slay 
A twice-born ; wherefore, not for Swarga's bliss 
, Quit T, Mahendra, this poor clinging dog,— 

So without any hope o( friend save me, 

So wistful, fawning fur iny faithfulness, 

So figouised to die, unless I help, 

Who among men was uail«d steadfast and 
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"Quoth Indra: 'Nay ! the altar-flame is foul 
Where a dog passeth ; angry iiiigelu sweep 
The ascending smoke aside, and all the fruits 
• Of uifering, and the merit of the prayer 

Of him whom a hound touchetU. Leave it here ! 
He that will enter heaven must enter pure. 

Why didst thoii quit thy brethren on the way, 

And Krishna, and the dear-loved Draupadi, 

At tinning, lirni and glorious, to thisHlount 
Through perfect deeds, to'linger for a,brute ? 

Hath YudhisliLhira vanquished self, to melt 
With one poor paseioii at the Door of bliss ? 

Stay’st thou for this, who didst not stay for them,— 
Draupadi, ^ima 1 , 

" Dut the king yet spake 

* 'Tis knojsvn that none can hurt or help the dead. 
They, the delightful ones, who sank and died, 
ITollowing my footsteps, ci: ild not live again, 
Though 1 had turned,—thei'efor 4 s t did not tui'n ; 
But could help profit, 1 had turned to help. 

There he four sins, O Snkra, grievous sins ; 

The first is making suppliants dcsp’jir, 

Tho second is to si,* 13 ' a nursing wife, 

'I'lio third is spoiling Brahiuuns’ goods by force, 
The fourth is injuring an ancient friend. 

These four T deem hut equal to one sin, 

If one, in ctmiing forth from woe to weal, 

Abandon any meanest comrade then.’ 

" Straight as he spake, brightly gieat Indra smiled; 
Vanished the hound, and in its stead stood there 
The Lord of Death and Justice, Dharmu’s sell'!'’ 


Mani-MdlA, ov a Treatise on Gems, By Soiirimlro Moliim 
Tagore, Miis. Doc., Knight-Oojninandor of the Order of Leopold 
of Bolgiiim ; Knight Commander of the ist Gloss of tiie 
Order of Albert of Saxony; Chevalier of the Imperial Order 
of Medjidle of Turkey, etc., etc., Calcutta: Printed by 1. C. 
Bose and Co., Stanhope Press, 249, Bowbazar Street, and 
published by the Author, 1879. 

T he greater part of this elaborate work being written in 
four languages, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali and English, we 
might perhaps have included it under the .head of Vernacular 
Literature; but a con.siderable section of it being given in 
Englisli only, it may be appropriately noticed in tliis place. ^ 

The learned author has compiled with great labour and 
research a very copious account of the history, properties, uses, 
and commercial value of the precious stonesiand minor gems, 
not only according to European authorities, l)ut as laid down in 
the Pui’uiuiii, uud othci haci'cd works of the Hindus, and by Arabic 
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and Persian writers, together with 'briefer notices of the views 
held regarding tliem h^ the modern Hindusthaui jewellers, ami 
in Nepal, Burmah and Siam, China and JapaA, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, America, Polynesia, Austr's.Ha, Malacca and Ceylon. 
To these he has appended analyses of the precious stones, and, 
among much other curious information, a very complete bihlio- 
graphy of the subject. Much of this information is rather 
curious than practical, dealing, as it does, with the occult pro¬ 
perties of gems, bul it will be new t§ most English readeirs, 
though similar superstitions regarding some precious stones still 
survive in the minds of the ignorant in Europe. It may safely 
be said that so much iuformUtieii^ fro^ such various quarters 
on this fascinating subject has never been brought tog^her* 
before. 


^ • * 

The Gulistnn: or Rose Garden, of SJieJch Muslihu *d-din SddU 

of Shir&z. Translated for the first time into Prose and 
Verse, with an Inty}ductory Preface, and a Life of the Author, 
from the Atish Kadah. By Edward B. Eastwick, C. B., M. A., 
F. II. S, M. R. A. S., etc, Second Edition. London, Triibner 
& Co., Ludgute Hill, 1880. 

T he first edition of Mr. Eastwick’s tmnslation of the Gulis- 
tan of Sadi was an expensive work ; the second is pub¬ 
lished, as one of Triibuer's Oriental Series, at a price which 
places it withiu the reach of most students. Of the translation 
itself, at this date, there is little necessity to speak. Suffice it 
to say that, in the thirty years that have elapsed since it was 
first published, it has not been superseded. The prose portion, 
indeed, could hardly be improved upon, aud though the verse 
might be rendered more attmeti^^ Jbo the general reader, it Avoukl 
only be by a sacrifice of literalness. Mr. Eastwick has, however, 
been remarkably successful, even here, in combiniug correct and 
smooth versification aud a natural diction with great truth to 
the original. 


Anglo-Indians and Eurasians. By S. F. Heron, Simla: Printed 
by Churn*Dass at the Station Press, 1881. 

T his is a well-intentioned pamphlet on a question which the 
• author evidently has at heart; hut it contains nothing 
true that has not been often and better said before, while the Eng¬ 
lish in whiph it is written is so defective as to he sornetimes barely 
intelligible. Its«vices of style* are,'however, surpassed by its 
vices of taste, and by a lameutablo want of the very 
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forbearance and cbarity for *vlnch the writer pleads on behalf 
of Eurasians. As a justification of tho tendency of this class 
to withdraw themselves from contact with the natives of the 
country, he tells us that however great a parvenu ox curmudgeon 
a man may be, in the estiinatioii of natives, he will never lose 
character or respect, so long as he is enabled by either of these 
admittedly desirable possessions to exercise gome power, or make 
a display of some kind.” 

Advocacy of this kind x;an only do harm to the cause it is in> 
tended to advance ; and the same may be said of the following 
wonderful passage, put forward in support df the writer’s opinion 
that, unless treated \4lth u)cre consideration, the Eurasians are 
certain, by and by, to be a trouble and a standing menace to the 
country ;— 

It is just possible that a statement of this kind may be con¬ 
sidered quixotic^ and for such of'iny n'eaders who fsic^areof 
that opinion, 1 may mention that 1 have a vivid recollection of 
reading in one of the histories of the Sepoy revolt, that white 
men were found on the side of the rebels. The author expressed 
uiuch sui prise and indignation at such a spectacle, observing that 
he would have thought that the sympathies of these men would 
have been with the raco to which they belonged, or fioni whom 
they descended. But, for aught we know, the treatment they 
received may have been of an inconsiderate and cruel character, 
enough to obliterate that very feeling of sympathy, which it 
is the duty of Government to suffer to remain green in the 
hearts of its British-born subjects. Although the case of 
American independence may not be applicable to India, it should 
not be forgotten that there are men in this country with British 
pluck and enterprise who, in a combination with natives, could 
do incalculable mischief. Whrt may lie thought Utopian now 
may, in after years, wear a very diffeieiit complexion.” 

As a specimen of the hopelessly confused character of the 
writer's style and of his eccentric misuse of words, the following 
is about as good a passage us we could select:— 

Euivisiaiid, as tlm wnnl implies, are of njixe<l descent from natives of 
Europe and Asia, and are of various sorts. The word, Iiowever, is of wide 
significance, as in it is imported, in addition to Asia, the idea not only of 
the United Kingdom, but of Germany, France, Sfiain, ami other European 
nationalities. Among persc.ns with no Continental hlood, the word is nndor- 
etood to be equivocal, and is not popular. East Indian, again, mav very 
proMi'ly be applied exclusively to natives. Anglo-Indian is the appellation 
preferred, ae being most distinctive in tracing the races of both the Et-itish 
islands and India. But this word is by common consent applicik to persons 
of pure British descent, by whom a freedom with it might possibly be 
resented. To ethnographers, therefore, it would appear 'to be an interest¬ 
ing occupaliou to search after, and arrive at, such a word to represent 
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tb<* mixed races of this country as would .be both inldliifent ar.d accept¬ 
able. Blit the subject is luncli too complicated, and for eveu the 

most thouglitful labour to b% atteuded with success. Uojwever, some Eti-* 
lasiana have a monopoly of English blood in their veiti^, and these in colour 
are very like Englishmen ; others, again, are not one remove from natives, 
for, with marriages and inte»marriages with Native Christian and Portu¬ 
guese families, the Asiatic blood has been tiniJe to predominate, and they 
have very little, if any at ail, of the European left in them, 

I’he quality of his Mgic lias alivady received Jiicidental illus¬ 
tration. Here, however, is at'i .exhibition of it which it would 
be difficult to surpass• 


I think it was Sir Charles Dilke in his book descriptivo of his tour 
through India, who was 'tuade so say, that ** Hjiwasians poHsess the vices of 
both races, and the virtues of neither.** llbt amti aUerum haw 

had possessed the prescience to foresee the loathsome disclosures of a case 
like Bolton, Park, and Lord Clinton, it is not too juuch to say that he 
would have hesitated to puhlish such a libel. 


One more quotation, ahd we have done• 


Not many years ago in the distiict of Agra there was a European child 
c.'ii ried away by a she-wolf, and, strange to say, instmd of killing the child, 
it teas taken away to its lajr, and broui^ht up by the wolf with her cubs. ** 


The Story of Philosophy, By Aston Leigh, London: Triibner 

& Co., Ludgato Uill, 1881. 

T his is in its way an admirable little book. That is, having 
set before liiin the task of inditing a popular account of 
Greek philosophy and its professors, the autlior has succeeded not 
only in imparting to his work that attractiveness of manner that 
was essential to the accomplishment of liis object, but iii making 
it as full and exact as was conipatihic therewith. 


No exegesis of a great philosophical system can be at* once 
complete and intelligible to ordinary readers. To give such 
leaders a distinct idea of the salient points of each system 
without being seriously misleading, dis the most that the ablest 
expositor can hope to accomplisli ; and this Mr. Lei>;h may be 
fairly said to have done. The work is largely biographical, 
including in that term the delineation of not only the lives, 
but the surroundings, of the persons dealt with. It is upon 
this element of the story that the author has had mainly to 
depend for his hold on the attention of the majority of the class 
he i% addressing; and to this fact we probably owe the lively 
and imaginative style that he has adopted. He has, in fact, 
availed hfmself to some extent of .the license which belongs 
* to fiction; though he has not gone farther in this way than 
many professed biographers—M. Renan, for instance) in his life 
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of Christ. The following passage from the part of the work 
devoted to Socrates, will fairly illustrate wjiat we mean :— 

Before you rises "a rocky hill ; white lines gird its rugged sides, one of 
which is so'brokeu as to be almost a precipice. . . . That which at 

first eight looks like a glisiciiiog crown set Ijghtly on the somlire mass, is a 
marble temple standing out in sharp relief against the clear blue sky. , . 

The dazzling sunshine upon tlie grey-green slopes around this hill makes 
you shade your watering eyes with your hand, ^ Theu you see that the 
white lilies you tqok to be strata of chalk are'buildings, seemingly built 
into the very rock itself; that streets of these stouy edifices lie in irregular 
lines about the plain ; tbali the groves of asheugrey olives lie close agaiust 
marble temples ; that the tiny moving specks upon the white roads are not 
illusion, but real moving finures. . . . ' 

As you walk onwards towards Jtjie ' city, you skirt the hill, and come 
"upon its sloping and accessible’' side, ilere the marble buildings abound, 
and yon begin to distinguish colossal statues standing loftily upon their 
niassive pedestals. 

There is a certain bustle and activity. . . . Drays drawn by thin 

oxen bear liuge inasses of stone lumberiiigljr along the hsK'd white roads. 
iJheds and huts by the roadside are flanked 'by piles of stones, slabs and 
boulders. The sharp clink of the hammer, the chip, chip, of the busy 
chisel, is to be heard far and near. The very dust that the warm breezes— 
those same breaths of summer air which fanned ^our cheek and toyed with 
your hair as they brought you warm spicy odours—are playing with iu the 
corners is powdered marble. The children are making houses with dis¬ 
carded glittering lumps . . . brown little barefoot creatures, their shaggy 
locks grey with <lust. Tl\ey cry out to each other in a monotonous but 
musical chant as they run here and there picking up their building- 
materials. Then you meet a dark, bearded man with a yoke on his shoulders, 
from which curiously shaped eartheu pots are slung. lie wears a loose, 
coarse garment, and is barefoot. . . llo is a honey-carrier from Mount 
llymettus, whose blue summit yon can see rising beyond that terraced hill. 
This dray coming heavily along is laden with the pure white stone from 
the Hymettus quarries. The girl who' wears her loose robe with a certaiu 
grace, who supports her basket with one arm, while the other rests lightly 
ou one of the shafts, is a flower-girl. She and the dark-browed, sulleii- 
faced driver, who paces by the oxen, uq.w and then exclaiming to them in 
a sing-song which seems all diphf)ioiig8 and soft consonants, seem to be 
friends. At all events, she keeps up a monotonous chatter as they proceed. 
More building sheds, more busy masons. . . . Why all this building ? 

You look at the landscape more- closely, and sec that many of the large 
edifices have been injured, and that some are almost ruins. The stolie- 
masoDs and statuaries have enough to do, for proud Athens iu the year 440 
before Christ declined to bo a city wrecked by her enemies; and when 
disaster came her, she renewed her plumage, and was a veritable 
piiosnix until her very life-blood had beeu sucked out by her vampire foes. 

This is Athens. . . . 'I'he manv-pillared edifice crowning the rocky hill 
is the Parthenon, the temple of Venus ; the mound itself, which you rightly 
guess to be some 500 feet high, is the Acropolis. The pillared pfirtico 
yonder is the entrance to the theatre. . . . 

That quadrangle, where a number of little brown-limbed youths are throw¬ 
ing themselves about—some wrestling, qthers trying their s^.rength by 
the bar or lifting weights—is I'ala^stra or gymnasium for boys. . . . 
You can see robed figures standing about—they are the tutors, parents, 
and friends, watching the practice. 
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Those white dnta surrouudiiig the cypresses that Hank the winding road 
3 'oniler in even rows arc tombs. The cemeteries proper lie outside the 
wall; but this is the road leading from the Dipylum Gatd to the Academy, 
where it is a special honour to be buried, and where there are •the graves 
of many heroes who fell fighting for thdr country. The white dots are 
their monuments. 

Let your eye travel city wards along that road. Tou see a plot of ground 
separated from the olive grrves and fields round about, planted with 
avenues of trees and intersected by shining little atreavis. ... In its 
centre is a temple-like paansion. . * ^ , It is the Academy, which you 
must visit in many succecduag pages, for there Plato passed the principal 
part of his teaching life. 

The other side of the ‘ Acropolis are important buildings you will see in 
their turn. ... *' • ^ 

Now you must leave the main road, ^nd turn 'into a narrow stRSfe of* 
irregnl.irly-built low houses. Some are little better than huts, seemingly 
built of lumps of rock piled one upon the other.* In some ways these 
ancient Athenians wore mere s!yr.ages, while in others they were farther 
advanced than ave Anglo-Saxons of to-day. While they wrought lungui- 
iicent statues of carved ivor^r,* coloured marbles, and gold, their actual 
physical wants were treated as we should treat a deraaud for superfluous 
luxuries. It was aii aflerthonghb to legislate for them, while it was possible 
to hide them under a veil*of luaguiticeut and luxurious misery. 

These huts, with crooked doorways and uiigUrzed apertures doing du(y 
for windows, are not the holes and corners where indigent labourers hide 
themselves at night. They are respectable family dwellings. 

There is one somewhat larger th;iu the rest. Voices and the sound of 
the chisel are to bo heard. A brawny, broad-shouldered youth, bared to 
the waist, is chipping away at a block of marble. As he stoops, yon notice 
muscles twisting about his arms and .against his shoulderblades like browu 
snakes. He does not stop working, though the young man in the purple 
robe, with gold embroidered border and tassels, is talking to him. This is 
Crito, a young man of property, jrho can afford to wear rings on his 
carefully-tended hands and to curl and perfume his hair and beard. His 
father and this young man’s father, Sophroniscus, a sculptoi- who w:is 
scarcely successful, were friends. How can Crito, the ^'curled darling,” 
afiect the company of this rough young^*'stone-scraper,” as he was after¬ 
wards sarcastically called by satirists ? As he raises his round, massive' 
head, you exclaim to yourself at his ugliness. Ilia coarso, sunburnt face 
is broad and ill-moulded, his nose flat, with widespread nostrils, his eyes 
prominent, and looking out from under* the shatrgy eyebrows with a 
** biftl-like" stolid stare—a stare which is always annoying when given by 
a human being, because it either means very much or nothing at all. lii 
animals it expresses puzzled or iinnicauiiig astonishment^ In a fellow- 
creature it arises from utter stupidity, or la the dull surface of unfathom¬ 
able mental depths. * 

In the case of the ugly young sculptor, it is the latter. For the chosen 
companion of the rich and elegant Crito is the son of Sophroniscus, the 
sculptor, and Fhilarete the midwife, and his name is Socrates. 

He has beeu self-contained and puzzling since childhood, lie accepted 
bis lather's choice of a profession placidly, and placidly he chipped away 
at the luarblt, .as he worked away with his kef^, strong mind' Mie while at 
^ome problem he intended to solve. Traditions tell that he listened to and 
talked with Parmenides and Zono Tim pm'' ' ili*v i- t-r*i iie coofiived 
to hear all and each ol tl - ‘i ' ;.‘r v'* 
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riiiloso))liy w.'is then to the hlam poling men of Athens as a refreshing sea* 
hireo/.ti to a tropical traveller, as bread to a p 4 late sickened of sweets. It 
revived their dl’ooping minds, exhausted by debauchery. The young 
Socrates attracted and irritated simnltaueously. He listened with respect 
to any one who chose to honour him with his conversation, seemed impress¬ 
ed by his opinions, and asked further questiSns, The first question exposed 
the weak points of the converser’a statement, whatever it might be ; the 
second overthrew the defence set up to protect the weak points; the re¬ 
mainder destroyedo the arguments attempted, until the one speaking to 
Scorates had mentally “ not a leg left to stand upou.^’ 

This i.s so well done, that the nvost captious critic would 
liesitate to complain that much of the - detail depends for its 
definiteness on a coristi'uclive e,ffost of the writer's imagination. 

The work is Ihroughoiu' equally pleasant and Instructive. 
We say instructive, for after all wo can have no definite idea of 
ancient Athens, or of Socrafes, without a more or le.ss extcn.sive 
use «f the imagination, and the' majority, even^, of well read 
persons, who might set about forming such a picture for them¬ 
selves, would probably arrive at a much more erroneous result 
il'iLiiout Mr. Leigh’s aid than with it. , 

* With all the writer's reflections on the philosophic views he 
describes, we cannot agree, hut this is the least important portion 
of a work which deserves to be widely read. 

Vernacular Literature. 

Did Bhagni. (Upanyds). By Damodar MukhnpSdhyaya. Print¬ 
ed by Gopdl Chandra De, 14, Duff Street, Calcutta. 

T his is a novel. Kamalini an.l Biuodini are two sisters. The 
former is a young and beautiful widow who has conceived an 
improper altachnient for Jogendra, her sister’s husband. But 
, JogeWra and Binodini area frithfiil couple, and Kamalini there¬ 
fore finds it necessary to create in their minds distrust for each 
other. This she dues with the assistance of a female servant, and 
when Jogendra is at CaiLCutta, away from bis wife, reading for a 
medical examination. Jogendra leaves off Lis studies and ^oes 
homo to kill his wife. The intrigue is, however, laid bare by an 
honest family tutor; but the discovery comes too late. For 
Binodini has already taken poison, and when Jogendra rushes into 
her room in the ecstacy of restored faith, she has barely time to ask 
for his forgiveness, and to pray God to forgive those who have 
injure her. 

We are sorry to say we cannot congratulate Babu Damodar 
hiukhcrji upon the story has produced. His hero ws a young 
Bengali boy who is ■ still reading at school. ^Now we do not at 
all approve of the practice, which seems growing among Bengali 
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authors, of representing schoolboys, or young men not much differ* 
ent from schoolboys, as * heroes of love stories., Such lioroes are 
a demoralising, if not a positively uusi>'litly, pheiiomeiioii, and their 
influence may be after all ycry injurious iu a country where infant 
marriage is the rule. In the second piace, a schoolboy acting tlie 
part of a lover canno't possibly secure the respectful attention 
which the hope of deriving instruction would be calculated to 
excite, Babu Damqdar's hero' i,s a schoolboy—the veritable the¬ 
atrical Bengali schoolboy ^)f our time—and he accordingly strikes 
us as being full of fire, fury, and tlie speech-making impulse, by no 
means as a very instl•uet^ve poison., It is ^ne, lie liatc;; sensuality ; 
but we nowhere tiinl his animal nalfifre worked upon, aiul tlw^lo** 
feat of Kamalini does not therefore impress us as a great victory 
on the part of Jogendra. As to the wicked Rainalini, she is, in¬ 
deed, foiled ;,but that i.^ a nmral for which the story of ugly 
female intriguer w'as not* needed towards the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The author’s niannc]; is of a piece with his matter. His subject 
is a schoolboy as a lover, wholly unnatural, and his manner of 
treating that subject is also unuatural. He is always straining 
after effect; he is hideously rhetorical ; ho is designedly sentiment¬ 
al and rhapsodical. Ho is a very bad imitator of Babu Bankiiu 
Chandra Cliattcrji. “ 

arc oddities which Babu Baukim Chandra would be, w'e think, the 
lirst man to condemu. 

Our verdict upon this work, though unfavorable, requires one 
w'ord of explanation. In condomnwig Babu Odinodar’s work wahave 
considored only the liigliosf exccllcuco which might have been* 
attained by biiii. There is, however, one word in his favor. He 
seems to know better than many othgr Bengali writers of fiction 
how a story may he told with effect, and he appears capable of 
expressing strong feelings. We have no doubt that he will do much 
better if ho writes witliout eudeavouring to reproihice a model; 
Imitation has never»succeei.led. Babu Damodar should therefore 
write as he ought to. write ; and his writing would theu be sure to 
coiniiiaud attention. Ho is really a promising author. Only lofc 
him }*ot spoil himself by labouring to pioducc what only some 
body else can produce. 
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Mahdtmd Rdjd lidmnwhan Rdyer Jibancharii. By Nagendra 
Nath Chattopadhydya. Printed by Bipin Bihdii Raya at the 
B&ya P.ress, 17, Bhabani Charan Datta’s Lane, and published 
at the Raya Press Depository, 14*, r College Square, Calcutta, 
1287, B. S. 

_ • 

T his work is significant in many ways.^ As a laboriously-col¬ 
lected mentoir of a great Bengali by ^a Bengali scholar, it 
means the growth of a historic and (patriotic spirit which Indians 
did not formerly possess, and which, as if develops, is sure to give a 
new tone and appearance to Indian society *and to produce some- 
..ihijig like a literafy revolutiovdn'both India and Europe- Asa 
biographical work, fully deserving of that name, it means the re¬ 
placement of that unreal, imaginative and credulous type of mind 
which filled Bengali book-shelves so far down as the year 1860 
with Stories of talking birds, moving trees, m^igic carj, benevolent 
and malevolent spirits, and all that red^dn and the senses refuse to 
believe, by a real and practical type of mind which prefers the 
human to the superhuman, the natural tc the supernatural, the 
useful to the ornamental, the real to the unreal, the demonstrable 
to the marvellous and the hypothetical. And the pessimists, both 
Indian and European, who will not believe that the Hindu will 
ever become a practical man, may well be invited to take note of 
this remark able contrast between two periods of Bengali literature 
separated by an iutci'val of less than a quarter of a century. But if 
they, or others, who without being pessimists are sincere inquirers, 
desire to obtain further proof of the practical capacity of the 
Bengali mind, the best thing they ’can do is to study this man, 
this greatest of Bengalis, Rammohan Roy. For Rammohan lloy, 
thougii born of Ignorance, Bigotry, Superstition, Credulity, and, in 
'Short, of every thing tliat is opposed to the Real and the Practical, 
represented in feeling, thought and action everything that Is oppos¬ 
ed to ignorance, bigotry, superstition, credulity, the unreal and the 
unsubstantial. Born of tlid very spirit of superstitious unreality. 
Rammohan Roy was full of the spirit of enlightened practicalisni, 
It weiild indeed be dilficult to find an instance of an individual, 
cither in ancient or in modern times, who overcame the influences 
of his birth and social .surroundings' in anything like the manner 
and to the extent that th*: remarkable Bengali did. The story 
of Rammohan’s life forms one of the most wonderful cluiptera 
in the history of man. For, whereas other great men have been 
great in virtue partly of the age in which they were born, or of the 
a^e which preceded thon^ Ra ja,* R»(rnmohau Roy has 'been great 
wholly in spite and in defiance of the age in \ilhich he was born, 
and of the many, many ages of credulity, superstition, and human 
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negation which preceded it. And that story is Well and effectively 
told. With a heart full of love and veneration for the great raaO| 
Babu Nagendra Nath 'Chatterji has laboured inore than any pre< 
ceding inquirer to build up a worthy memorial. The result is a 
biography which, though capable of enlargement ( of which the ^ 
author, by the way^ has given us a kind assurance), is still decided-* 
ly the best work of its kii d yet written in Bengali. Tho style of 
the work is hearty anfl eloquent. , 


Mdhdtma Rdj& R&mmohan Raya aambandhiya hshudra kahudra 
galpa. By Nandafnohan Ohai^opddhyaya. Printed and pub¬ 
lished by Bholanath Chakrabarti* at the Barat Press, 12,*!Patdt^ 
danga Street, Aiirzapur, Calcutta, 1287, B..S. 


T his is a collection of jiuecdotes relating to Baja Rammohan 
Roy by one of ld§ own descendants, and as such it possess¬ 
es great value and interest. The anecdotes have reference to tho 
entire career of the great reformer from his birth to his death. 
Anecdotes, it need liardly be stated, illustrate a man better tlTan 
anythipg else; and the anecdotes brought together by Baba 
Kandamohan do not possess less than their acknowledged value. 
And inasmuch as Babu Nandamolian has brought forth some 
anecdotes which we have not found mentioned by any other writer 
or investigator, his collection ought to be thankfully accepted as a 
substantial contribution to the literature (both English and 
Vernacular) already existing on the subject of the life and labours 
of Rammohan Roy. Babu Nandamohan has increased the inter¬ 
est of bis work by weaving out of his anecdotes a short and 
simplo narrative of tho mind of his eminent great-grandfather. 
He has done his duty to himself and to the public; and by his 
manner of doing it, which is siin{dc, unpretentious and profoundly 
respectful, he has proved himself a worthy descendant of the 
great Raja._ 


Uddain Saiyasrcildr Asdm Bhrmnan, Printed by B. M. Ghosh* 
at the Sailliaian Brahma Samaj Press, 93, College Street, and 
piiblislied by thq Raytj, Press Uepositoiy, 14, tlollege Square, 
Calcutta. 


T HIS is the first book of travels in Bengali. It is written 
by a Bengali gentleman who calls himself an Uddain or 
rdUjiona mendicant. The author has travelled thrice in Assam 
—travel ted for the pleasure of training—and recorded in these 
pages an accounl of what ho has seen and hcarr) in that province. 
That account, we are glad to say, is in the highest degree valuable 
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and interesting. It embraces, matters of interest of all kinds— 
domestic, social, religious, educational, historical, antiquarian, 
political, agricultural, commercial, ethnological, &c. The traveller 
has evidently studied Assam in all its aspects, and studied it as 
it had been, as it now is, as it may yet, be. Ho is minute but 
not trivial; he is graphic but not sensational; he is circum¬ 
stantial but not inaccurate or conjectural. He describes rivers, 
mountains, hills,,,plains, meadows, fields, rdads, travellers* bunga¬ 
lows, temples, houses, meq, women, children, birds, beasts, reptiles, 
towns, villages, schools, dispensaries, mined temples, palaces and 
forts, tea gardens, coolies, everything, in -fact, that is calculated 
to excite the reader*s interest.His descriptions are thoroughly 
^bcr and practical^ full of aetails carefully ascertained, and 
beautifully concise. His style and manner are manly and straight¬ 
forward. His book is as attractive reading as a work of fiction. 
He is. a lover of nature, a lover‘of his species,, a lover of 
every good thing. He is an intelligent observer and an impar¬ 
tial thinker. Experience has evidently made him sober and 
seriate. Speaking of female morality in Assam, of which Ben¬ 
galis have always entertained a very low opinion, ho says :— 

“ Most people think badly of the women of Assam. I have 
travelled thrice in Assam, and all that I have learnt by this long 
experience is that the women of this province are comparatively 
independent, and marriage rules are not very strict among the 
lower classes. Consequently low-class women do now and then 
change husbands. The state of independence in which the women 
live prevents them from concealing their weaknesses, and the 
existence of the custom of divorce loads to the discovery of many 
cases of separation between husband and wife. There arc many 
who for these reasons assail the character of Assamese women ; 
but 1 eauuot agree with them. have travelled in many places, 
and what 1 have been able to learn concerning human nature is 
to the effect that it is nearly the same in all places. The only 
difference is, that some couidries arc not hidden by the veil which 
civilisation throws over some others. The women of this provin'ce 
are able-bodied, and braver, and more intelligent than the men.’* 
The author thus compares Bengalis with the people of Assam :— 

“ Many may think that the people of Assam are not so shrewd 
and intelligent as Bengalis ; but 1 do not admit that. 1 have, 
after travelling in Assam, clearly understood that the respectable 
classes of Assamese are not at all inferior to Bengalis either in 
intelligence or in shrewdness. English education began in this 
province 40 years after it^^egan in Bengal, and this accounts for 
the greater progress which Bengalis have been able to make. 
The educated youth of Assam are very fond of imitation j and 
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most of them imitate EiiglishmOn iu the matteW of food and dresif. 
^rhe people of this province live longer and are healthier than 
Bengalis; but the iise'of opium has rendered the .low-class people 
very indolent.” 

But it would serve no^useful purpose to place before’ tho reader 
a few brief extracts from a work which ought to be read from tho ‘ 
beginning to the end. It is a work teeming with facts laboriously 
nsccrtained, and whic4i may he studied with advantage by Indian 
administrators anil^ tho students of Indian histoI*y and antiquities. 
For gentlemen intending to visit Assam, its value cannot be 
exaggerated. Such a.work,by a Bengali gentleman is almost a 
phenomenon, which •clearly ipdicates 4he commencement of a 
new era in the life of the Bengair^ople. We should lik^t^sae 
this work translated into English. Its literary merits are as 
striking as its other exccllencest 


Jaganndth Tarakapanchdnan Jihan Britid. By the late Umil 
Charau Bhattacharjya. Printed by NandaUl Basu at Uic 
Sadhjirani Press, Chiusurah, 1880 A. D. 

object of this work is stated to be to publish anecdotes 
relating to the great Hindu lawyer which previous biogra¬ 
phers have not described, and wliich he,* as a lineal descendant 
of Jagannath, has had exceptional opportunities of collecting. 
Jagannath Tarakapanchdnan is a well-known name in Hindu law. 
He wrote a learned treatise on Hindu law called the Vivdda, 
Bhangdrnava, which is better known in its English form under 
the name of Colebrooke’s Digest As a lawyer and scholar, 
Jagannath was a leviathan of his time. The memoir construct¬ 
ed in this volume with a number of anecdotes is interesting for 
many reasons. In the first pldbei it relates to an orthodox*Hindii 
pandit who had a mind and a body equally gigantic. In the 
second place, it relates to a period in the liistory of Bengal in 
wjiicb tho pandit of the tole was a social figure of even greater 
importance than Ibijas and semi-independent zemindars. In* 
the third place, it shows us a Sanskrit scholar successfully acting 
the part of a political intriguer at the court of Murshidabad. 
Lastly, it gives us one or two curious peeps into the first years 
of the East India' Company’s rale in Bengal. We cannot, within 
ourJl)rief limits, present the reader with a full-sized portrait of 
Jaganndth. We shall, therefore, conclude this notice with a short 
extract, in which the great pandit is found speaking as a rational 
student Hindu polythelsmt anxious religious inquirer 
having asked fiiin to explain how polytheism could be reconciled 
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with the" doctrini! of the unity * of the Godhead, he spoke as 
follows:— 

The sdstras are not false. Suppose* a band of j&tr&wdVds 
come to your house, and their headman, pleading want of scenic 
apparatus, asks you to furnish him, when he wants to represent 
a particular character, with exactly the dress and other articles 
which would he required by him to personate that character ; 
and you agree., The performance begid^, and the headman 
wants to personate the, sage K^fad. But instead of supply¬ 
ing him with white clothes, white hair fof the beard, a pair of white 
moustaches, long-matted hair for the head, and a lyre, you 
give him a pair of bftngies,^« anklets fbf* the leg, and a silk 
when h^ wants id personate Jasoda, you give him 
what you should have given him when he wanted to personate 
Ndrad. It is the same head-siugef in the two cases ; but would 
he be pleased or disple»ased with you S [Inquirer —“ *displeased."] 
[Jagannath continues]—Tho sasiraa^ Siyy precisely the same 
thing. For your own satisfaction, you are representing God in 
various shapes as if He were an actor. Give«Him the shape which 
would suit Him best for any particular purpose, or He will be 
displeased. If you seek to represent Him as Shib, asiies, hd 
leaves, datura flowers, &c., will servo Him best. If you seek to 
represent Him as Krishna, the tulasi garland, cream, curd and cheese 
will serve Him best. If you seek to represent Him as Kdli, red 
sandal-ointment, the jabd flower, and flesh-meat will serve Him 
best. The sdstraa only instruct you to do this. Consequently, 
they are not false. ” 

Works like the one under notice are really useful and interesting. 
We have, therefore, much pleasure to recommend to our readers 
this memoir of a great Hindu lawyer. 


Bhdrat-mahild. By Hara Prasad Sastri, M. A. Printed by 
Bfidhandth Bandyopddhy&ya at the Bangadarsan Press, Kantal- 
p&rd, and published at the Sanskrit Press Depository, Calcutta, 
1287, B. S. 

W £ learof that the Maharaja Holkar, in one of his recent 
visits to Calcutta, inspected the Sanskrit College and offer¬ 
ed a prize of Rs. 200 for the best paper on ** The Highest Ideal 
of Female Characters as set forth in early Sanskrit works.” The 
competition was confined to the students of the Saniskrit 
College, and Mr. Hara Prasdd Sastri, author of the publication 
under notice, obtained the promised reward. We feel £10 hesita¬ 
tion in saying that Mr. Hara Prasad's work deserved a much 
more substantial reward than the paltry sum of 200 which 
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ho lias received as liis consideration for writing it. His iroat- 
ment of the subject 6f ancient Hindu wonign,.as described in 
Sanskrit literature in its numerous .^ranches, is a masterly one, 
and challenges admiratioij. For clcainess of exposition, correct 
classification, and appropriate division of the subject into parts, 
the performance is all that could be liosired. Mr. Hara Prasad 
has ransacked the Parans, the Smrilis, the epics, the narrative 
poems, the dramas, the works of fiction, all that needed to be cou- 
suited, in order to brings together all that ancient Hindus have 
thought and said concerning the duties, obligations, and virtues of 
the sox. The information he hap collected^Hs roally vast and va¬ 
luable, and derives additional interest from tli1& beauty and IbgtfciCr 
accuracy of the method in which he hajs presented it. The female 
ideal, as contained in the Smiitis, Puraiis, poems and dramas, is 
divided by jjim into c§rtaiii»typcs or classes marked by different 
mental characteristics, a»cl its value and importance are tested by 
comparison with the female ideal in other parts of tiie world. In 
completing his picture of the ideal Hindu woman, there is uot«a 
point of interest, it strikes us, however small or minute, which fi.is 
been o^iitted by Mr. S4stri. Mr. Sastri’s work is, in fact, an ex¬ 
cellent monograph on a subject of surpassing interest, written 
with the ease, ability, erudition and iutclligence of a master. 
There is much in Sanskrit literature which deserves careful study 
in all parts of the world ; but tliere are, for obvious reasons, few 
who have the time and resources that would he needed to make 
them Sanskrit scholars. The best interests of mankind demand, 
therefore, that scholars like Mr. Hara Prasad Sastri gather 
from the gigantic mass of Sanskrit literature valuable monographs 
like the one under notice ou subjects hearing upon men’s nearest 
concerns. And we are further*of^opiuion that such rnonogwiphs. 
if prepared by Indian scholars, would ho better representatives or 
ancient Hindu thought and feeling than monographs written by 
European Orientalists. For those who,would form a correct idea 
of the position of women among Hindus, Mr. Sistri’s work pos¬ 
sesses great value. It is curious to note that the men who are 
denounced in Europe and oven in this country as having been 
cruel and cowardly oppressots of the sex in ancient India were the 
men who thought .most grandly of woman and spoke of her in 
a tone of sweetest sympathy. Wo would strongly recommend 
the translation of Mr, S^stri’s admirable essay into English in or¬ 
der that Englishmen may get an opportunity of niidcrstanding 
and appreciating the ancient Hindus ai^may judge for themselves 
•that English edijcation and English Sample, so much decried by 
interested religions propagandists, are at least converting a race of 
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idle story-tellers into a race' of industrious scholars and useful li¬ 
terary workers. ^ 

# 

* 

AHrjfm'ini ( giiUedbya), Fmtham KKapda. By Debendra Nath 
Sen. Printed at the Iswar Chandra Basu and Company's 
Stanhope Press, 249, Bowbazar, Calcutta, and published by the 
Author at Ghazipur, 1287, B. S. • 

I N the last number of Jihis Review we ha(kthc pleasure to no¬ 
tice in terms of praise another poeiA by Babu Debendra Nath 
Sen, entitled Phulabdid. We are sorry to ^lay we cannot speak of 
his new work I^lirjhafSni it^ tetms of e^ual praise. It consists 
of ^number of lyncal poenis ; but their subjects, we are sorry to 
say, are, with a few .exceptions, of the stock kind used by writers 
of such pieces. Widowhood, zenana seclusion, and other social 
customs and institutions are not, a§ Bengali poets seem to think, 
fit subjects for poetry. And although ‘tfiey have been impressed 
into the Muse's service times without number, the last poet that has 
written about them has not said anything whi«h the first did not say. 
Love pieces of the kind met with in this work arc also ^yanting 
in depth and arc vapid and verbose after a fashion. Babu Dhbeudra 
Nilth writes bettor about ilowers than about anything else, and 
we would therefore advise him to study what ho seems to love 
best with undivided attention and to give us the result of his 
deepest meditations at long intervals. It is not good to publish 
poems with lightning rapidity, or to Avrite a poem except upon 
impulse profoundly stirring and deeply felt. Babu Debendra 
Nath should go on studying llo\?crs in the light of science, in 
the light of mythology, in the light of the sky above and the 
earth below, in any other light that may break in upon him ; 
j},ud \\-*hen he feels that he caiiuAt" contain their voice, then and 
only then should he commuuicatc that voice to those who know 
not how to listen to it, or to make out what it means. The piece 
entitled “Udasini” is good. •• That entitled “ Jaba Kusum" is also 
good. Itopcn.s with the stanza marked A, and closes with fihe 
stanza n.arked B. 

A. M t. 

“ 511 1 ^ 15 , 

^1*115 f t^Ih C^5? 



/ 'et'uacHlay Litcyatnye, xi*x • 
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B. 

5f!l5T : 

csftf fsf'e, 

t * • 

These two stanzas show that Babu Dcbendra Nath would do 
better as a painter of ilowers lhau of au 3 'thiiig olse, Aud if 
ho can paint llowers well’ and efifec^^ely,*,1io should not regnret 
that he has not painted anything 'else. Great masters of aA 00 " 
not do miscellaneous work. True merit cousists not in doing 
many things, as Bengali poets sccln to think, but iu doing ono 
tiling iu a masterly style.. Thtre was never a great poetical iame 
that rested upon the perfofmauce of miscellaneous work. • 

Sanskrit Philosopher^ on the Vedas. By Prasanna Kum^r 
Bidyaratna, Translator of Manu-sanhita. Printed by R^-* 
krishl^ Siuha at the Bcrhamporc Dhauasindhu Press, and pub« 
lished by Prasanna Kumar Bidyaratna, 12S8, B. S. 

I T is the object of this treatise to explain the different views 
which were entertained by the authors of the six great 
philosophical systems of India concerning the authority and 
importance of the Vedas. The sul)ject has not much practical 
value for us, though its importance from the point of view of tho 
.student of Hindu philosophy’and theology cannot be denied. 
But the* work under notice, besides dealing with the main question, 
gives a brief general view of the philosophical systems. We 
wish, however, that the author had fyaid more about those systems^ 
than he has done, and stated what he had to say in clearer 
language. TIic peculiar philosophical vocabulary of India is a 
source of difficulty to all but tlie most accomplished Sanskrit 
s('hi9lar.s, desirous of entering into the meaning and spirit of tho * 
.systems of philosophy. This difficulty, we are .sorry to observe, 
Pandit Prasanna Kumar lias done nothing to remove. Ho deals 
largely in Sanskrit philo.sepbical terms, and bis exposition of 
doctiiiic.s, which is obscure on account of its brevity, has been 
rendered doubly uniiitelligihle by bis adoption of a technical pbra- 
seology. We trust Pandit Prasanna Kumar will take these 
lomjxks ill a friendly spirit and shape future editious of his work 
according U> tho popular requireraento^of the time. He is a 
competent scholar,«and we only ho'pc that be will look upon his 
r< ally interesting work as barely comuiciiccd and uot liulshcd. 
The gel up of llic book is very bad. 
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Madird By Bhubaneswar Mitra. Printed and published by 
* Kslietra Mohan Mukhopadhydya at \lie Saraswati Press, 20, 
Jbdtndpukur Lane, Calcutta, 1287, B. S.“ 

B ABU BHUBANESWAR MITRA*has already acquired a good 
reputation as a Bengali writer, which the work under notice 
would be sure to enhance. It is a treatise qn the history and com¬ 
position of spiwtuous liquors and the ejects of their use on tlie 
human constitution. TIks entire* treatise, wd are bound to say, 
is written with admirable care and mastery of the suljjeet, and 
a large number of authorities have’been* consulted in its pre- 
'Phe aul^horV trep^nclit of his subject is throughout 
clear and methodical, and his style’is easy and popular enough to 
be intelligible to people "who possess no scientific knowledge of 
any kind. The most iutercsting por^tiou of the work is that in 
which the origin of spirituous liquors* aifd the siTbject of tlieir 
use among Aryan nations in general* and in ancient India in 
particular, are explained and discussed. Altogether, the work 
iS«an exceedingly valuable monograph pflbpared with groat care, 
industry and literary skill, aud witli the very laudable* object 
of proving to educated Bengali Babus the necessity oC^abstain¬ 
ing from intoxicating drinks. 


iSarat-Sashi; SdmayiJe Upanyds. Pari /. By Nisi Kumar Ghosh. 
Printed aud published by Kainauatli Ghosh at the New Arya 
Press, Calcutta 1288, B. S. . 


T his is the first part of a new novel written with the view of 
depicting modern Bengali life. Sarat, the hero of the story, 
js an educated Bengali Babu,« bftld, honest aud straightforward, 
who makes speeches, writes articles in newspapers, declaims against 
oppression aud tyranny, t&c. Ho seems to be the author's ideal 
of what Bengalis should tbo. The story is made up of sous i- 
tional incidents not very skilfully developed. Tlie author has 
endeav>»'ired to reproduce the style of Baba Bankiin Chaiiara 
Chatterji, but*with no more success thau the author of Dui Bhayni 
noticed above, 'i'he following fronri Saitit-Sashi are perhaps 
worse than the parallel p'^ssages we have -extracted from Dai 
Dhagni 

(a) i 

I ^"^31 sp:5rr • 
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9lf%s ^’tnj II J3V «t ? '• 

(e) 5 ^ ^^ 5 ) J,;,'f^ %-'S^: 3*f?P3C5 

@"r '«rc»tw ’ff?r5cf »ititj ^firc-Bre i 

^) ft 

cwm ; c?ft!n Wpiith 3f»I*I I 

Altogether the literary.exi^'tton of eOmtJSashi ie n3t so good 

'f ‘I'e ""'liof bad used his owa 
Bsl if-emulatmg the etylo of another writer. 

Bahu Nisi Kumar seems to.\e>» mail of. piirts, and woswauld 
therefore advise him to rely more largely upon his own resonroea 
Ihe wolk under notice gives suffiSont indication of lutistic 







